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Do truly “fade and pass away ;” 
That heaven the fields so richly dowers 
For just one swiftly fleeting May. 


I cannot think the matchless measure 
By yonder swelling organ stirred 

Lives only at the player’s pleasure, 
Then ends, ne’er after to be heard. 


Oh, naught that yieldeth pure emotion— 
The boon the artist may bestow, 

Or nature grant in sky and ocean— 
Can back to non-existence go. 


The cloud with sunset glories glowing, 
The poet’s dream, the blossom’s breath, 
The bird’s sweet trill, the streamlet’s flowing, 
Can never die—there is no death. 





Sometime, somewhere, the forms, the fancies 
Oft wrongly transient termed by men, 

Despite earth’s seeming changes, chances, 
The soul shall find and feel again. 


PHILIP B. STRONG. 


Copyrighted, 1895, by the Out1nc Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 








A RIVER BETWEEN. 


By Plorence Guertin. 





Cary—with III. en- 
graved upon hiscards, 
to show that, unlike 
the vast majority, he 
had rejoiced ina father 
and grandfather who 
had borne the name 
before him—when Allan Bainbridge 
Cary, of Murray Hill, New York, found 
himself making numerous trips across 
the river to Brooklyn, he surprised no 
one as much as himself. Brooklyn was a 
town that he had always thought of 
with mild contempt, and spoken of with 
ridicule. Like most New Yorkers of 
leisure, he could tell you all about Lon- 
don, or Paris, or any number of foreign 





cities, but this one, lying at his door, 
was unknown. His acquaintance with 
it was limited to one visit, which he was 
fond of detailing to Brooklyn people 
when he met them away in the summer, 
or at the ‘‘ Ponce,” or the Hot Springs, 
in the winter. The occasion of the trip 
had been the burial of his grandmother. 
They rode, he said, for miles and miles 
through a most melancholy neighbor- 
hood, and when they reached their des- 
tination he almost felt as if he, too, 
would prefer to lie down and be buried 
rather than to take the long ride back. 
When his friend Elliott, whom he al- 
ways considered such a level-headed 
fellow, announced his engagement to a 
Brooklyn girl, living, Cary was told, 
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upon Prospect Heights, a neighborhood 
near Greenwood, he considered him a 
subject for commiseration, and said that 
it was only another striking example of 
what love and a woman could do with a 
man. But he sent the young lady a 
beautiful Colport cup and saucer, to- 
gether with his hearty good wishes, at 
the same time breathing a prayer that 
Elliott would not ask him to be usher. 
He would have to be called out of town 
if he did. He thought that Elliott had 
made a great mistake. How much bet- 
ter it would be, Cary argued, to drop in 
with the informality and privileges of 
an accepte 1 lover upon a fiancée residing 
in the neighborhood of Central Park, 
West, rather than to feel drawn by an 
invisible, interminable, but all-compel- 
ling cord to Prospect Heights, Brooklyn! 
It had always seemed to Cary that a 
man who was normal in every other 
direction ought, also, to be able to reg- 
ulate his love affairs according to the 
law of common sense. When /e came 
to marry, he meant to wed a girl of 
whom his head as well as his heart ap- 
proved, and whom he could adore with- 
out inconvenience to himself or her. 
She was not to live in any un-get-at-able 
out-of-the-way place. 

There were people who termed Allan 
Cary lazy, and said, what a pity it was 
that, with his abilities, he had not some 
incentive to be earnestly ambitious. 
Should he try for wealth? He had 
more than enough already. Had not 
Allan B. Cary the First thoughtfully 
accumulated a fortune that had made 
his son, the present Allan’s father, one 
of the financial kings of the country? 
Should he try for fame? Did not Al- 
lan’s father acquire this when he ran for 
Governor of the State and was elected 
by a very flattering majority? It was 
then predicted that a few years more 
would see Allan Bainbridge Cary II. 
occupying the Presidential chair, and 
people said, what a fine thing it would 
be to have an elegant gentleman, as 
well as a wise administrator of public 
affairs, in the Executive mansion. But 
Death had stepped in and robbed the 
political world, not only of one of its 
most brilliant satellites, but of one of its 
greatest rarities—an honest man. All 
this had happened when young Allan 
was in college, where he had developed 


his long body to its highest physical 
perfection and, incidentally, absorbed 
whatever knowledge came in his way. 
Twenty-eight found him dilettante and 
untrammeled, a little tired of every- 
thing, yet refusing to call himself d/asé¢, 
asking, often, the question—a relic of 
his Latin days—‘‘ Cuz bono ?” 

When he was introduced to Mar- 
garet Moore, at Bar Harbor, and the 
fact was made known to him that she 
was from the ‘‘City of Churches,” he 
looked at her with critical eyes, and 
said, under his breath, ‘‘ What a pity!” 
He felt that, to carry out his theory in 
regard to the out-of-town contingency, 
he ought to immediately right-about- 
face; but lingered to hear, as he phrased 
it, ‘‘if she could talk as well as she 
looked.” The result was so satisfactory 
that, after that fatal moment of hesita- 
tion, he was oftener to be found at Mar- 
garet Moore’s side than anywhere else, 
frankly owning that he was tremen- 
dously taken with her, and trying to 
forget that, in the winter, a river would 
flow between them. It was very hard, 
though, to ignore the soil from which 
this rose had sprung, for she was con- 
stantly alluding to her native heath, 
and seemed very proud of it. 

‘*Like Brooklyn?” she replied one 
day, in answer to a question from Cary. 
‘‘Why I love every cobble-stone in it! 
It’s the most promising city in America. 
Besides, it’s my home.” 

‘¢ That’s your misfortune,” Allan said, 
sympathetically. 

‘*And that’s as you look at it,” she 
replied, serenely. ‘‘ We think it rather 
a nice place until we find ourselves in a 
nest of New Yorkers, who make fun of 
it and expect us to smile and agree with 
them. Mrs. Le Grand Minor grew quite 
brilliant upon the subject the other day. 
She said that she knew a woman who 
had two married daughters—one lived 
in Australia and the other in Brooklyn, 
and she found it much easier to visit 
the one in Australia.” 

Allan laughed. ‘‘It is certainly a 
more comfortable trip,” he said. 

‘*T think that I came out ahead, 
though, in a little skirmish that I had 
with Mrs. Worthington Huntley,” Mar- 
garet pursued. ‘‘I didn’t know that I 
had so combative a disposition.” 

‘**Tell me about it,” Allan said, as he 
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sat by her side and lazily threw stones 
into the water. 

‘*My aunt, who lives in New York, 
you know, introduced me to her. When 
the awful fact of my locality was made 
known to her, Mrs. Huntley put up her 
lorgnette and looked at me, from head 
tc foot, and said, ‘Really!’ She said 
she had never dreamed that I wasn’t a 
real New. Yorker, and thought she was 
paying me a tremendous compliment. 
She asked me a great many questions, 
and finally said: ‘Of course you depend 
upon New York entirely for society, do 
you not?’ ” 

‘¢ And what did you tell her?” 

‘*T said, of course, that we did, and 
found it not always to be depended 
upon.” 

‘* But you do go over to visit your aunt 
very often, do you not?” Allan asked. 

‘**O yes, I stay with her a week or 
two at a time.” 

Cary’s face brightened, perceptibly. 

‘*You must send me your card some 
time when you are over,” he said. ‘‘We 
can have a drive, or a box party, or 
something,” ending indefinitely. <A 
little pause had followed, in which Allan 
had expected that she would invite him 
to cross the river in her behalf, and in 
which he was treated to a surprise in 
that she did not. He was still more as- 
tonished when she left Bar Harbor and 
entirely omitted this usual good-by cere- 
mony. Not that he was positive that 
he would have accepted the invitation, 
but it was a decidedly breezy piece of 
coolness upon her part to neglect giving 
it. ‘‘ After the very decent way in which 
I have treated her,” he said, taking great 
credit to himself for having done so. 
He had fo own himself snubbed, ‘‘and 
snubbed by a Brooklyn girl,” he added, 
gloomily. The thought quite disturbed 
his usual peace of mind, and he threw his 
cigar away, not in his wonted lazy man- 
ner, and muttered, ‘‘ Confound girls!” 

That night he went to a dance at the 
Kebo Valley Club, and devoted himself 
to Kittie Willets, who resembled a fairy 
picked off a Christmas-tree, and had 
just about as many ideas as one. And 
the world locking on, as it always did, 
with interest upon what Allan Cary did, 
thought of Margaret Moore’s fine face 
and said that it was, evidently, ‘‘ Out of 
sight, out of mind” with him. But he 
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could not forget her, nor the pleasant 
weeks they had spent together; and he 
always thought of her as the girl who 
had been so cordially indifferent to him. 

In the fall he returned from Lenox 
in time for the Horse Show, and had 
the pleasure of seeing one of his equine 
beauties step higher than usual, with 
the dignity of a blue rosette on her ear. 
As he was leaving the big Garden the 
second night, he caught a glimpse of 
some one getting into a coupé, and 
started forward, but before he had 
reached it the carriage had rolled away. 
He felt certain that it had borne Mar- 
garet Moore. He watched the mails 
next day, for a note or card from her, 
but his interest was not rewarded. He 
felt annoyed again, then laughed at this 
second piece of independence. The 
next night at the show he quite neg- 
lected his horses, underneath in the 
stalls, and made a careful tour of the 
crowded promenade — something un- 
heard of before—scanning each box 
carefully. He was finally repaid by 
seeing Margaret in an upper box, with 
her aunt and some people he did not 
know, and lost no time in getting to her. 

‘“‘Am I forgotten, Miss Moore?” he 
asked, as he entered the box. 

She turned and, seeing him, bright- 
ened, shaking hands with all the old- 
time cordiality, and with an emphatic 
‘*Indeed, no.” The man who was sit- 
ting next to her reluctantly vacated his 
chair, and Allan dropped into it. 

‘“‘You are staying in New York?” 
he said, interrogatively. 

‘‘VYes, that is, I have been for ten 
days. I go back, though, to-morrow. 
Don’t you pity me ?” 

“*Devoutly. You must feel like 
Cinderella.” 

‘* Yes, but you know I like my ashes 
and fire-place.” 

‘*Unaccountable taste,” he mur- 
mured. He leaned forward and picked 
up a thick-stemmed rose that was lying 
upon the front of the box and looked 
deep into its heart. 

‘*So good of you to send me your 
card,” he said. Then, before she could 
reply, gave a little laugh, as he glanced 
up at her and went on, eagerly, wonder- 
ing if he heard himself aright. ‘‘ You 
must let me come over to Brooklyn, 
though, won’t you? It is really dis- 
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tressing, you know, to think of my 
ignorance of a city sonear. Don’t you 
feel that it ought to be corrected ? Ever 
since your loyal defense of your town, 
last summer, I have been consumed 
with a desire to visit it. Let me see, 
you said that you lived—see how well 
I remember—on the Heights, didn’t 
you? All localities over there are 
called Heights, aren’t they, or Hills? 
I have it—it’s Columbus Heights,” de- 
livering it with an air of triumph. 

‘* No,” she laughed, ‘‘ Columbia 
Heights. 


You certainly deserve credit 






** REALLY!” 


for remembering and, as a reward of 
merit, you may come overand explore it.” 

‘*When may I come ?” 

‘*We are ‘at home’ on Tuesdays.” 

‘‘And when are you wot ‘at home ?’ 
I hate days.” 

‘‘On Wednesday, then.” And the 
man whose place Cary had usurped, 
thinking that it had ‘been monopolized 
long enough, made the fact of his exist- 
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ence known by returning, and Allan 
discreetly retired. 

Cary’s first visit to Brooklyn was ac- 
complished without adventure. But 
the journey seemed interminable, and 
he spent part of the time going there in 
wondering why he took it. He felt 
sufficiently repaid, however, after 
spending an hour with Miss Moore and 
extracting a promise from her to show 
him the city. When she did this, at a 
later day, she walked and rode him 
about until he felt that it was a place 
of magnificent distances, if nothing 
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else. She led him by the most imposing 
buildings and through the finest resi- 
dence streets, hoping to impress him, 
not asking for his opinion until they 
had returned to her home and were 
discussing a cup of tea. 

‘*Would you like to know what I 
honestly think ?” he asked, helping him- 
self to a lettuce sandwich. ‘‘ It’s very 
big—there’s no mistaking that, but I 
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never saw a worse paved, worse surveyed 
city than yours. You haven’t a prom- 
enade, even, for business or pleasure, 
except one where the elevated roars 
overhead and the trolley clangs under- 
neath. I can’t conceive of any one’s 
walking there, except from absolute 
necessity.” 

Margaret could not contradict him ; 
but she made up her mind that she 
would find something in her city to 
compel his admiration, and finally de- 
cided that it must be the people. She 
would give adinner party and invite the 
flower of her acquaintance. She went 
carefully over her address book, check- 
ing off the names of girls who might 
be safely called ‘‘ beauties,” and wrote 
them polite little notes of invitation. 
She selected the men who were bright 
or had ‘‘ done things,” and invited them, 
aiso. 

‘* What a lot of awfully pretty girls,” 
Allan said toa young fellow at his side, 
as the guests were assembling in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘Do you grow them 
all like this ?” 

‘*O, these have younger sisters,” the 
man replied, comprehensively, and Mar- 
garet, who had overheard, knew that 
her scheme was proving successful. 

The young lady who was assigned to 
Cary was a girl of distinction and in- 
telligence, as well as of fine outlines. 
Margaret Moore had given him a brief 
sketch of her. She was a leader in a 
girls’ club, not a Working Girls’, but 
the ‘‘Shirking Girls’ Club,” as _ her 
brother had facetiously termed it, gen- 
erously recalling the name later. She 
was clever, but the fine edge of her wit 
never cut; bright, but she made the 
man she talked with also shine; and 
though she was interested in a bewil- 
dering variety of things and did them all 
well, she never became too much ab- 
sorbed to forget that she was a woman, 
and that one of her duties was to do her 
cheval glass the greatest possible credit. 

More than once, during the interval 
that they spent in the dining-room, 
Cary found his astonishment assuming 
unusual proportions as he caught frag- 
mentary bits of conversation and found 
that these society girls had an interest, 
at least, in matters of public concern 
about which he knew almost nothing. 

‘* Yes,” he heard an animated blonde 
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on his right say, to a young politician 
across the table, ‘‘I’m on the hospital 
committee, and I signed the protest 
sent to Albany. It will be a disgrace 
if that worthless bill goes through, and 
would relegate our city to the dark 
ages of ring rule.” 

What did she mean? Cary wondered. 
Just then a Miss Morgan, sitting ob- 
liquely opposite, began: 

‘This morning, when I called upon 
the Mayor about our school for imbecile 
children,”—and Cary almost dropped 
his fork. What were these girls trying 
to do? 

‘“‘Is the balance of power in the 
hands of young women over here ?” he 
asked of the girl next to him, whose 
special work was in hospitals. 

‘‘O, no; we’re simply trying to ac- 
complish a few things that club life 
won't allow young men time to do,” 
she said, amiably. Then she continued, 
sweetly: ‘‘I don’t suppose they are any 
worse here, though, than in other 
cities. Whom did you cast your ballot 
for in the fall?” turning the artillery of 
her eyes full upon Allan and man ¢ 
him feel that he was under fire. ; 

‘* |—er—went out of town,” he said, 
weakly. 

‘‘ And the election before that?” she 
continued, mercilessly. He knit his 
brows and thought for a moment. 

‘*Went shooting. A party of us, you 
know.” 

‘*But the year previous to that you 
did vote, of course, because it was a 
Presidential one ?” 

Allan had not even this defense. 

‘* Guilty in every degree,” he said. ‘‘I 
was in Europe.” 

He felt that she had had things her 
own way long enough and that it was 
time he turned interrogator. 

‘* What did you do last election ?” he 
asked, expecting to see her discomfited. 

‘‘Got seven men like you to go to 
the polls and do their duty,” she re- 
turned, promptly. ‘‘We had a good bit 
of fun over it, too. A number of us 
went to Lakewood for the holiday. 
There were three men in the party, be- 
sides the chaperone’s husband. They 
had all registered before they left, but 
not one of them intended to go up to 
the city and vote. So we laid a scheme. 
We sent them tickets to New York and 
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return, which we cheerfully presented 
to them, and told them that if they 
were not used we would boycott them 
for the entire day; also, that the hotel 
proprietor was in league with us and 
would debar the privileges of the billiard 
room and other places to them, if they 
did not do as we wished. They went.” 

Allan laughed, and turned for relief 
to the girl whom he had brought out. 

‘‘You domicile across the river, do 
you not ?” she asked, though she knew 
that he did. 

Allan admitted his habitat. 

‘¢ And, of course, you would rather 
cross the Atlantic than the East River ?” 

He did not attempt to deny it. 

‘* How strange,” she murmured. 

‘¢There is only one thing stranger,” 
Allan replied; ‘‘ why the distance be- 
tween two given points should be so 
much longer from one side of a river 
than the other. I have never heard a 
Brooklynite complain of the distance 
to New York, and I never knew of a 
New Yorker who didn’t.” 

‘‘Wait until we become the greater 
New York, Mr. Cary,” a man on the 
other side interrupted. ‘‘ We'll make 
you shine then in our reflected glory.” 

‘*Does your heart beat faster every 
time that you go to banquets in New 
York and hear the name of your own 
city maligned ?” Margaret Moore asked, 
half appealingly, of a man she had 
grown up with, whose figures in marble 
and bronze had now made his reputa- 
tion national. 

‘‘T don’t know,” he answered. ‘‘ What 
is the normal heart beat ?” 

‘*O, seventy for a man, and eighty 
or ninéty for a woman.” 

He looked her gravely in the face. 

‘* My heart,” he said, ‘‘ beats ninety— 
fora woman.” Every one except Cary 
laughed, and Margaret lifted the cover 
from her terrapin dish. 

‘*T don’t approve of consolidation at 
all,” she said with a reproachful glance 
at the sculptor. ‘‘I want to see Brook- 
lyn one of the foremost cities of the 
world, not an annex. Has she not 
proved her ability for leadership and 
set an example that even New York 
has since followed ?” 

‘Did you have any trouble getting 
over to-night, Mr. Cary?” asked the 
man who sat opposite. 


‘*Trouble?” echoed Allan, humor- 
ously. ‘‘I had nothing else. Whenever 
I am coming to Brooklyn, it’s on my 
mind all day, you know, that there’s 
something especial to be accomplished. 
If I am coming in the evening, I begin 
to get ready about four in the after- 
noon.” 

‘‘How absurd!” laughed his com- 
panion. 

‘*O, but I assure you it’s the solemn 
truth. I have to dress and. dine out 
early. If I dined at home I shouldn’t 
get over here before the lights are 
turned out.” 

‘“*You can neverconvince me_ that 
you are anything but a willing martyr,” 
returned the first speaker. 

Was he? Cary asked himself this 
question many times as he returned to 
New York that night. If not, why was 
he making this trip so often to a town 
that he despised? Why did he feel 
restless and uneasy if three days went 
by and he had not performed the cere- 
mony of, at least, leaving his card at 
Margaret Moore’s door! Why did he 
take such an interest in her family— 
her mother and young sister—exerting 
himself to make a good impression 
upon them; he who had never cared 
how he had impressed people before ? 
They were questions that he did not 
definitely answer. But he wished more 
than ever that, separating him from 
Margaret Moore, there was not a river 
between. 

A few days later he journeyed again 
to Brooklyn—‘‘to make his dinner 
call,” he said—and found her spider 
standing in front of the door. He knew 
that she must be going driving, but 
went in for a few moments’ chat. 

‘*How fortunate that you arrived 
just now,” she said, shaking hands with 
him. ‘‘ Mother is glad to be released 
from driving and Bess is at the matinee. 
Will you let me take you to the park ?” 

He accepted, with as little show of 
eagerness as was possible; and helped 
her into the phaeton. 

She gathered up the reins, and the 
nimble groom, leaving the horses’ 
heads, gave a well-aimed spring, and 
landed into position behind, where he 
sat with folded arms, apparently deaf 
and dumb. 

‘*T never feel quite comfortable when 
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a woman has the box-seat,’”’ Allan said, 
as they rolled along the one macadam- 
ized street. 

Margaret laughed. 

“ Do-you feel that-your life is in dan- 
ge ?” she asked. 

‘No, it isn’t that. I know a number 
of women who are capital whips. I 

2an that a man feels so inferior when 

a woman is seated above him, handling 
the ribbons, perhaps, even better than 
he could himself.” 
_ ** And man likes to feel his superi- 
‘ority a little upon all occasions; is that 
it? Well, I’m sure that he’s welcome 
to it as far as Iam concerned, though 
I know it’s frightfully unprogressive to 
say so. But I love horses and I like 
to drive. In every department, except 
driving, I am perfectly willing to look 
up instead of down at man,” and she 
playfully flicked her whip and gave a 
quick downward glance at the man be- 
side her. She was looking so well, so 
strong, so full of life and buoyant spirits, 
Allan realized that she had never 
swayed him more. And he felt a 
strong desire to say things to her ; 
things he hardly. wished that wooden 
man behind, who unfortunately could 
hear, to listen to. 

‘*Are you really unprogressive ?” 
he asked, with an effort recalling his 
thoughts. 

‘*T’ve never wanted to be a man,” 
she answered, ‘‘ though I don’t know 
another girl who feels so. I wouldn’t 
change places with any man I know 
—not even with a ‘lily of the field’ like 
‘ yourself.” 

Cary’s face flushed. Like most men, 
he hated to be laughed at. He glanced 


at her, covertly, but saw that her ex- ° 


pression did not indicate ridicule. She 
meant what she said, and for the first 
time he felt ashamed of his idle exist- 
ence. 

‘‘T think it’s a glorious thing to be 
a girl,’ she continued, all unconscious 
of the train of thought she had 
awakened. ‘‘ Everyone is so nice to 
you, and men are considerate, and wait 
upon you, and make civil speeches to 
you. You see I’m very vain and don’t 
mind acknowledging it,” she said, 
lightly. Then changing suddenly, as 
she sometimes did; from a flippant to 
a more serious tone, she went on: ‘It 


seems to me to be a grand thing to 


be a woman because of the influetve 
that a woman wields, and be“ause 
every man who has made-+he’ world 
better says that he igarned how from 
his mother.” 

Allan Cary gazed‘up at the earnest 
young face beside him, and the con- 
sciousness came over him that his life 
had not been what it should be. It 
had not been a very black one, neither 
had it been very white. The talents 
that the world calls good had been 
given him and he had. done nothing 
with them. Why had he not met -a 
girl like Margaret Moore longago? A 
girl who might have started him in the 
right direction and have made those 
years spent in the pursuit of his own 
selfish pleasure, something better ? 

‘* Tell me,” he said, speaking softly, 
‘‘if you were a man—what would you 
do?” 

He had often put the question to girls 
before. It was what might have been 
called a ‘‘stock” one. He recalled the 
reply that Kittie Willets had made, in her 
flippant little treble, only last summer. 

‘What would I do if I were a man,” 
she asked, holding up her white gown 
in one hand as they walked along the 
road, and displaying two ridiculously 
small feet in white shoes. ‘‘ First, I 
should take a long breath to think that 
I was free—free as the wind ”—and she 
blew it a dainty kiss. ‘*‘ Then I should 
go on a tear—a regular one, you know— 
amd not come home for three whole 
days.” And though Cary had laughed, 
he had felt an inward sense of disgust, 
and had deplored the ignorance that 
could be the only excuse for such a 
speech from a woman. 

‘¢ What would I be if I were a man?” 
Margaret Moore echoed. She pulled 
up her horses and, leaning back, looked 
thoughtfully down the long, straight 
Boulevard that led to the ocean. 

‘‘It’s a hard question to answer. I 
do not know what line I should adopt— 
what arena I should enter, but I’m sure 
that I should want to achieve some- 
thing. I should want to feel that my 
hand was on the helm that helped to 
guide events, and that I was felt and 
respected and was a power in the com- 
munity. I am a strong believer in am- 
bition—of the righteous sort.” 
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“There is litthe ambition of that 
oréer in the world.” 

‘‘ “he more need there is, then, of 
men \,ize. have it,” shereplied. ‘‘ Tell 
me,” changing suddenly, ‘‘ what do 
you think of our Park and Boulevard ?” 

*‘T should say this Boulevard was 
Brooklyn’s glory. I don’t know of any- 
thing elsewhere so fine.” 

‘*Of course we can’t vie with Cent- 
ral Park, but the beauty of ours is cer- 
tainly more natural.” 

He looked at her curiously. 

‘*Do you know,” he said, ‘‘it has 
occurred to me that, possibly, you don’t 
like my criticising Brooklyn?” 

Margaret laughed. 

‘‘ Have I really seemed to revel in 
it?” she asked, incredulously. ‘‘ My 
powers of dissembling must be great. 
Inwardly I have been through all the 
stages of anguish and wrath. O, don’t 
apologize. You're no different from 
others, I assure you.” He tried to 
speak, but she would not let him. 
‘* We have divided you New York men 
into classes—those who ridicule Brook- 
lyn and stay away and those who laugh 
at it and yet visit it. And it’s a mys- 
tery to me why they do. Why is it,” 
she inquired, turning to him with the 
air of one about to propound a problem 
it was a foregone conclusion he would 
be unable to solve, ‘‘ Why is it that, if 
Brooklyn is such a provincial, out-of- 
the-way place, New York men ever take 
the trouble to visit it?” 

She was not appealing to him, person- 
ally. She was arguing ina broad sense 
on his class in general. But the words 
were no sooner uttered, than she was 
conscious of having made a mistake. 
The lookin his eyes, and the eager way 
in which he waited for her to finish, 
told her that he considered it a throw- 
ing down of the gauntlet, a challenge 
that delighted him. He forgot the 
presence of the man behind, forgot 
everything except that an opportunity 
had come to say the words that had 
been growing in his heart. 

‘“Why, don’t you know?” he said, 
speaking rapidly. ‘‘ There can only 
be one answer to it. It’s because “g 

Margaret Moore gave her cobs a cut 
that sent them forward in a long leap. 

‘It’s because New York men are of 
an exploring turn of mind,” she inter- 
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rupted, ‘‘and time hangs heavy on 
their hands.” Then she fell to talking 
about the celebrated German pianist 
who was coming over, and Allan knew 
that he had been cut off. 

It was weeks before he saw Margaret 
Moore again. The next time that he 
called he was informed by the man at 
the door that,she was indisposed. On 
the way home he bought up the larger 
part of a florist’s shop and sent the 
flowers to her. The next day he re- 
ceived a note of thanks, but not from 
Margaret. It was penned by her 
twelve-year-old sister, Bess, his firm 
friend. 

‘*Dear Mr. Cary,” it ran, ‘‘ Margaret 
is ill and cannot write to thank you for 
those lovely flowers. She thinks that 
she will be up again in a few days, but 
I am afraid she won’t, she looks so very 
wretched. A family of two children is 
terribly inconvenient. Iam with Mar- 
garet so much, when she is well, that it 
is awful when she isn’t. Your very 
lonely friend, 

‘¢ ELIZABETH APPLETON Moore.” 

The note alarmed Cary a little, though 
he could not associate a serious illness 
with Margaret Moore. Her physical 
vigor had seemed too perfect. Yet the 
next day he crossed the river again. 

A maid admitted him this time, and 
to his inquiry after Miss Moore replied: 

‘‘Oh, sir, she is very ill. They’ve 
two trained nurses for her.” 

He felt his heart sink and asked to 
see Miss Elizabeth. 

Bess came down, with a white little 
face and not in her usual irrepressible 
manner. 

‘*T suppose you know what Margaret 
has,” she said, giving him her hand, 
wearily. 

He looked into her face, but could not 
find words to inquire. 

‘* It’s pneumonia.” 

‘*Pneumonia !” he managed to echo. 
‘¢ Are you sure ?” 

‘“‘That’s what the doctor says, and 
she’s certainly very ill. The nurses 
have taken everything into their hands 
and won’t even let me see her. They 
won’t let her have a flower in her room, 
so there’s no use in your sending any 
more. The house is like a funeral.” 

Allan Cary arose and walked to the 
window. He looked out with unseeing 















eyes, trying to take in the sense of 
Bess’ remarks. Pneumonia! If it had 
been anything but that! He had lost 
an only brother with the disease, and 
his heart was like lead within him. 

‘* Bess,” he said, turning back and 
speaking in the slow, persuasive way 
that was almost always sure to win him 
what he wished, ‘‘I want you to do 
something for me. Your sister may be 
ill along time.” He was leaning for- 
ward in his chair, tracing the figures on 
the rug with his cane. ‘‘I want you to 
promise to see me when I come over, 
even though it is very often. I shall 
be so anxious to know how your sister is. 
You understand why? It’s because 
” He hesitated. 

Bess looked into his eyes and read his 
meaning. 

‘‘VYes,” she said, lowering her voice. 
“It’s because a 

‘* Because I love her,” 
speaking softly. He had never put it 
into words before. But it was out now, 
and there seemed no unnaturalness in 
the sound. It was as if he always had 
and always would love Margaret Moore. 
He was glad that Bess knew it; it 
would make her more strongly his 
friend and ally, and in the terrible days 
of suspense that he felt would follow, 
the thought that they both loved Mar- 
garet would be a bon. between them. 

Two days later, when he crossed the 
river, Bess came down to greet him 
with streaming eyes, and her small face 
racked with grief. Between her sobs, 
she managed to tell him that the crisis 
had come and a consultation had taken 
place. 

**Don’t cry, little woman,” he said, 
choking down the lump that was in his 
own throat; ‘‘don’t cry,” and he stroked 
her hair. 

‘*They didn’t give us much hope,” 
she said, controlling herself, as she 
guessed his pain. ‘‘ We didn’t go to 
bed all last night. Father walked the 
floor and mother and I sat on the couch, 
ready to go if the nurses called. Mother 
is only allowed to see sister a few min- 
utes now ; and this morning it broke 
her heart because Margaret did not 
know her. She kept talking, mother 
said, about some awful river—a river 
between.” 

Allan Cary looked down at the floor 








he finished, 





A RIVER BETWEEN. 
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He knew that 


in bitter condemnation. 
in her delirium she was thinking of the 
river that he had harped upon in his ab- 
surd criticism of the city that she loved, 
the river that separated his home from 


hers. He went back over it later, stand- 
ing out upon the platform of the car in 
the clear starlight, gazing down into its 
calm, cruel depths. It had been the 
source of most of his complaints, yet 
how insignificant it now appeared ; for 
stretching out before him was another 
river that his feet could not cross, nor 
his eyes see, but which his spirit felt— 
the awful, mysterious river, the dark, 
inscrutable river, the river over which 
no traveler returns. He knew that 
Margaret Moore was facing it, that her 
feet were upon its brink, her soul, per- 
haps, even now being borne across. 
His whole frame shook with’ the agony 
of the thought, and grasping the slen- 
der rail in front of him, convulsively, he 
lifted his head to the starry-eyed sky, 
and cried to the Something that he felt 
was above him; ‘‘O God! not that— 
not that !” 

In the early morning, he went back to 
the other side of the river—/er side and 
the only one to him now—and did not 
leave it again for days. He remained 
at an hotel near by until it was positive 
that the crisis was past and Margaret 
Moore was out of danger. 

When the first faint hope that she 
would recover had broadened into a 
certainty, and the reaction of those ter- 
rible days of waiting came, Cary felt 
like making known his joy as he had 
done his childish pleasures—by noise 
and activity. He ran down the steps. 
of Margaret’s house, lifting his hat to 
Bess, who stood smiling at him from 
the window, and went swinging down 
the street. He strode along until he 
reached the business part of the city, 
and it seemed as if he had never trav- 
ersed it before. The sun came out ina 
burst of glory, and everything seemed 
transfigured and purified. The streets 
took on a broader aspect, the buildings a 
more imposing dignity. For the first 
time he felt in his heart a love for it all 
and a strong shame for the terms he had 
appliedtoit. Itwas her city, her home, 
henceforth the garden of the world for 
him. He reached the bridge, and for 
the first time walked across, throwing 
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back his shoulders and taking in broad, 
deep drafts of the pure, sweet air. 

He went rapidly across the City Hall 
Park, and walked the entire distance to 
his up-town house; and beneath the al- 
most boyish exhilaration that flooded 
his frame swept the man’s deep under- 
current of thanksgiving, because Mar- 
garet Moore was to be spared and the 
world to rejoice again in her presence. 
He felt the difference that having known 
her would make in his own life, and knew 
that if he was ever to ask this girl to link 
her white soul with his he must make 
himself worthy. 

It took weeks for Miss Moore to con- 
valesce, and during this time Allan 
Cary began to shake off the slothfulness 
that in days gone by had sat so grace- 
fully, but persistently, upon him. He 
held long consultations with his agents 
and began visiting his property per- 
sonally. He owned some real estate in 
Brooklyn, and his friends speculated as 
to why his schemes to improve it were 
so elaborate, and what, as they said, 
‘* young Cary meant by planning to sink 
so much money across the river.” 

At last the day dawned when Mar- 
garet was strong enough to come down 
stairs, and Allan was invited to dinner. 
She looked so beautiful and he was so 
much moved by seeing her, he was glad 
that he did not meet her alone. 

The night was warm and after dinner 
the coffee was served upon the balcony 
at the back of the house, and Margaret, 
with a wrap thrown around her, was 
allowed to sit without as one of the 
party. From the heights where they 
sat they looked down upon the river 
that stretched almost at their feet, and 
watched, the lights in the city on the 
other shore, and the curved line of them 
that was thrown across the bridge. 

Bess said good-night early, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore, summoned presently 
by callers, also withdrew. At last—he 
had not dared to hope for it—at last he 
was alone with Margaret. For a time 
neither one looked at the other, but 
sat gazing off at the twinkling lights, 
while a silence, more impressive than 
words, fell upon them. Some trivial 
sound at last broke it. Allan turned 
towards the girl beside him. 

‘* Margaret,” he said, softly, leaning 
over her. He had never called her that 
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before, and she turned and looked at 
him. He asked no question and she 
gave no answer. But his eyes told the 
story and they both understood. 

Fifteen minutes later he was already 
exercising the right of proprietorship. 

‘You must come into the house, 
dearest. This night air is bad for 
you.” 

‘“Yes, but wait a moment,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I am so glad that it happened 
out here, Allan, overlooking the river.” 

The vague allusion touched him and 
he pressed her hand. 

‘*T blush when I think of how I have 
abused this stream. Why, I’d swim it 
now to reach you. I’ve bought some 
land on your beautiful Shore road, Mar- 
garet, and you must help me to build a 
house there. We'll have it for one of 
our homes.” 

‘‘Father is so delighted with what 
you are doing for Brooklyn. He says 
that, with you here, there is no reason 
why we should not, sometime, rival 
Chicago ; and New York, you know, 
never really hopes to do that. Do you 
care to know what I shall expect of 
you ?” she asked, laughingly. 

‘* Ves, tell me,” he said, leaning for- 
ward and drawing her wrap closer 
around her. 

‘“Well, I haven’t decided whether 
that chair you now occupy holds a 
future Governor, or Secretary of State ; 
but the man who is in it, after he has 
exhausted local government, will have 
to turn his eyes upon the nation!” 

Allan fell in with her mood, 

‘¢ And after he has served two terms as 
President, there will be nothing left for 
him to do but become an angel.” 

Margaret smiled, and shivered a little. 
Then he knew that she was thinking, 
as he had been, of that which had come 
so near to them both. 

‘* That will be the only river that can 
separate us now, Margaret,” he said, 
gently; ‘‘the one that you, and I with 
you, had to face.” 

‘And if such a time comes again,” 
she answered, ‘‘and you should be the 
one to be summoned, I should pray that 
I might go, too. I could not stay with- 
out you. So you see, dear,” and she 
turned and put her hand confidently in 
his, ‘there can teally never again be 
‘a river between.’” 
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THE CREAM OF THE VALE. 


By “ Riverside? 


ERELY a sporting 
print in a booksel- 
ler’s window; noth- 
ing more; but what 
memories it awak- 
ened! Memories of 
glorious days and 

glorious friends, of sport that set the 

blood madly coursing through the veins; 
of hair-breadth’scapes by flood and field. 

Vain memories, perhaps, yet fond mem- 

ories, that one can but hope may again 

become realities. 

A picture of a meet of one of En- 
gland’s best-known packs of hounds, 
with all the best-known men that follow- 
ed them, in the glories of pink and leather 
and immaculate ‘‘ tops.” ‘‘ Quorum pars 
parva fui,” | remarked, with a vague 
memory of my old school-boy enemy, 
Virgil, floating through my brain. 

The old gentleman on whose toes I 
trod as I turned away probably did not 
sympathize with me, but many will. 





The visions of a big day in the Cream 
of the Vale, that section of the Vale of 
Aylesbury comprised in the Whaddon 
Chase country, are enough to render an 
old participant oblivious to even the 
hustle and jostle of the Metropolitan 
town, 

What a glorious country! All grass 
as far as the eye can see, big enclosures, 
most of them with the well-known ridge 
and furrow that gives one the impression 
of riding on the sea. Corking great 
fences the Vale doubles are, and what 
a glorious ‘‘crowner” the venturesome 
stranger gets who tries ‘‘doing them all 
in one!” 

Well I remember old Fred Cox, who 
was huntsman to ‘‘ The Baron,” remark- 
ing to a ‘‘Spring Captain,” who came 
down to ‘‘hang us all up to dry,” after 
he had tried to do the Creslow double 
in a one-act play, ‘‘Ah, I knew that 
t’other ditch would make you wish you 
hadn't.” 
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Old Fred was a comical sight on a 
horse, with his little short legs, but 
he did ‘‘shove ’em along” in his best 
days. A capital whip he had in Mark 
Howcutt. It was a treat to see him 
sailing along on some evil-minded devil 
that was fresh from Newmarket. I 
often wondered if he had any cross of 
feline in his composition, for the falls 
he got were oftener counted by the 
dozen than by twos or threes. 

But I am running riot, and must hark 
back to fox hunting. Those Vale farm- 
ers, no pen can ever accurately depict— 
such true-bred sportsmen, in every 
sense of the word—the very essence of 
hospitality. What royal old houses most 
of them lived in! I can see one now, 
built in the time of Edward the Confes- 
sor, at that period a monastery. Great 
stone walls, with deep mullioned win- 
dows, that had stood many a siege in 
the ‘‘good old days” of long ago. With 
huge wine crypts running under the 


whole length of the house, that told a 


tale of what topers the ‘‘Gray Backs” 
must have been. Vast old rooms, with 
time-honored, blackened, oak beams 
running through them; with oak doors, 
the solidity of which would have with- 
stood many a drawing party if the in- 
mate had gone too sober to roost. 

Rare cattle most of these yeomen 
rode, the ‘‘good sort” that London 
dealers are always on the lookout for, 
and didn’t they have to do their bit 
when out fora good day! The gift of 
going had not been left out in the com- 
position of the Vale man. That they 
disdained the glories of pink need not 
be commented on; but sober-clad as 
they were, there was many a scion of 
the nobility who envied them their rud- 
dy cheeks and iron nerves in handling 
a ‘* young ’un” through a big double, or 
instilling into his youthful brain that the 
proper way to negotiate a hog-backed 
stile was not to rap it hard all round. 

Any lover of a good terrier, too, had 
no need to look far in that country. 
Some of the very best were to be found 
there, a good old sort, the come-and- 
have-another-try kind, that all true dog- 
lovers long to get hold of. 

A glorious time could be had ona 
market-day, especially if it happened 
on a Saturday. There was plenty of 
old ‘‘ black strap,” winding up with ‘‘a 


little hot Scotch, Miss, not too much 
water, and don’t forget the lemon.” 

The fox is sacred to the Vale farmer. 
Woe to the man ranting against fox 
hunting down there. Whoever had 
even breathed the word ‘‘ wire” would 
soon have found he was barking up the 
wrong tree. I really believe they take 
more interest in their fox coverts than 
in their children. A cheery, hospitable 
lot they are, with always a bottle on the 
table and something to cut at. 

All who have hunted in the Vale 
know Rowland of Creslow and his ‘‘ big 
ground.” Often we have jumped the 
brook from the Cublington side, and 
seen hounds topping the hill and going 
like great guns toward Oving. Well 
we all knew his earths would be stopped. 
There never was a more careful man 
on that score. Many a night have he 
and I gone earth-stopping when meets 
were advertised in the neighborhood 
the next day. I wonder if he still has 
his bet standing, that no man getting 
into the ‘‘Great Ground” at night would 
ever get out till morning. Little ‘‘ Flap- 
per” Leon took him on, and one night 
we dropped him, dress-clothes and all, 
on the far side. Greatly to Rowland’s 
disgust he found his way out, more, I’ll 
swear, by good luck than skill. 

The crowd was always a big one at 
the opening meet at Creslow. The 
knowing ones would always pray that 
the "Squire would draw the Osier Bed 
first, and that a good old straight-necked 
fox would break cover toward Rowsham, 
so as to give the road-riding division a 
taste of the three bits of water, and 
then swing away under Aston Abbots, 
and top the hill back toward Cublington, 
so that they could race him to death to- 
ward Ascot. This was all good, sound 
going, and by the time most of us got 
there, it would be a case of bellows to 
mend, and quite fit in with the song: 

‘©If you would not be late, 
You'll have to ride straight 
To see reynard rolled o’er by The Whaddon.’ 


A better lot of sportsmen it would be 
hard to find, and one of the very best 
was ‘‘The Colonel.” Never was any 


one allowed to pass Oving House with- 
out sampling some of his famous sloe 
gin, and it made many a weary ride 
home seem shorter, as all those that 
Although latterly 


tried it can testify. 
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the Colonel was missed from the hunt- 
ing-field, he was represented by one 
who could give any man in England, 
var none, more than most of them cared 
about taking onagain. Everybody down 
there knows the ‘‘ Young Colonel.” 
What a ‘‘ fizzer” he was to hounds! He 
always got the best of the start, gen- 
erally riding some incorrigible brute 
whose owner could do nothing with it, 
and always cutting out the work for the 
forlorn hope. Can I ever forget him, 
on ‘* The’Squire,” lobbing down at what 
the immortal Jorrocks would have called 
the ‘‘harm of a sea” in that easy way 
the old horse had of going? Many a 
candidate for aquatic honors, riding at 
it in the same way, has had his ardor 
quenched when he suddenly realized it 
was no water furrow in front of him. 

His taste for timber was sublime. He 
liked nothing better than an extra big 
gap that had been built up strong with 
new rails. To see him look round and 
then have a go, was a sight to be re- 
membered for many a long day. It was 
always a wonder to me, and I dare say 
roused the envy in many another, that 
he was always galloping and jumping, 
while he seemed to get few falls. He 
always reminded me, when on a bad 
one, of that story of Jim Mason, who 
was riding a brute belonging to some 
swell. Going down at an extra big 
fence, the horse tried to cut it, and he, 
picking up his cutting whip, with a run- 
ning accompaniment of his spurs, re- 
marked aloud, ‘‘Gurr along, you devil, 
you an’t got Mr. Tip-Top Boots on you 
to-day.”” Advice that was well heeded, 
as, on landing the other side, his noble 
owner remarked, from the wrong side 
of the fence, ‘‘ By gad, Mason, how he 
must have wished he had!” 

Of all the pupils the ‘‘ Young Colonel” 
has turned out, the pick of the bunch 
was one of the gentler sex. To see her 
small ladyship sailing away on old 
‘* Teapot,’ as near the sterns of the pack 
as she could get, was a sight, once seen, 
never to be forgotten. 

A good man, and one of the most 
prominent in the picture, is H. Chin- 
nery, blessed with unlimited wealth and 
undeniable nerve. What hunters he 
rode! Most of them not to be touched 
under four hundred guineas, and he did 
ram them along. It was always a case 


of in or over, over for choice with him. 
He was a true sportsman, a man who 
held the middle-weight amateur cham- 
pionship of England in his day, an awk- 
ward customer to tackle if once roughed 
up. No place was ever too big for him. 
What he could not get over he would 
fall through, as he found to his cost one 
day by running a thorn through one of 
his eyes and having to travel all the 
way to London to get it taken out. 

Then there was Georgy Broome, the 
bard of the hunt, on his long-legged 
roan ‘‘hoss.” Such a sort! ‘‘Carry a 
house, and fit for a prince of the royal 
blood to ride.” Good old George. Al- 
though most of his swans were geese, 
he got more fun for less money than 
any one I know, and although he called 
me a corrupted young blackguard when 
I tried to take him on with a squibbing 
pony for half a mile, owners up; I hope 
he has forgiven me by this time. It 
was a treat to hear him and Stewart 
Freeman pray for the souls of some 
graceless undergraduates when they dis- 
turbed them ata gap. And how John 
Foy, the patriarch of the hunt, would 
let his tongue wag when some two- 
guinea bounder got in his way. What 
an immaculate he was! Often have I 
sighed for leathers and tops like his. 

Nor must I omit ‘‘ Kenny” Bouverie, 
who disdained the glories of pink, yet, 
at the end of a very good thing if you 
scanned the first flight, you always tound 
Bouverie there. Another good one 
to follow and a bad one to beat was 
Percy Saunders. No matter how deep 
the going, he was always one of the 
leading lights. His select half-dozen 
had to do their best. I would advise 
no rash stranger to aim at the distinction 
of trying to cut him down. But, if he 
wants immortal glory, he cannot find a 
better man to lead the way. The tastes 
of H. Leon, more generally known as 
‘‘The Flapper,” ran to something that 
showed plenty of blood. On his going 
day he generally had something to say to 
the hard division. He always had one 
ready to run at the hunt meeting, and 
loved nothing better than riding a school 
round his private jumping-ground. 

His Lordship of Battersea must not 
be overlooked, nor can he ever be for- 
gotten. Most magnificently turned out, 
button-holes galore, riding cattle that 
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had never felt the gall of a collar. A 
gift for remembering faces that was 
wonderful, and for giving each man his 
right name, was one of his traits. His 
brother Peter did most of the hard 
riding for the family; ‘‘ as near the lead- 
ing hound as possible,” was his motto. 

And there was the late Home Secre- 
tary’s wife. She could get more change 
out of a nappy one than most ladies. 
Her only fault was riding too close to 
her escort’s back hair, so that if he went 
down, he experienced the unpleasant 
sensation of seeing all four shoes of her 
“eee,” 

Can I ever forget Les Fréres Bailey, 
both turned out on the same model, 
barring that one was a cleric. And such 
a cleric! Who could attempt to imitate 
such a make-up? Severe and parsonical, 
but with that innate touch which dis- 
tinguishes the sportsman to the manner 
born. He wasa creation from a by-gone 
age, ‘‘ The customers in black,” as our 
fathers used to style the old-fashioned, 
hard-riding fraternity, that could put 
together a better and. a truer sermon 
than their more sanctimonious brethren. 


A parson he was, after a sportsman’s 


heart. He would command all your 
respect, and even were the Grim Hunts- 
man to be sounding the ‘‘ Whoop, 
Whoop!” over your remains, the feeling 
would probably have come over you 
that the right man was in at the death. 

The other brother was a pattern for 
all budding sportsmen to follow. Such 
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hats! Such miraculous ties! Where 
lives the bootmaker that can build such 
boots ? Not too tight, and not too large. 
Such creations, that I can only put it 
down to the fact that, like the Honor- 
able Crasher, of Market Harborough 
fame, he controlled some admirable 
Crichton of his own. 

Nor must Gore Langton be left out. 
Who can ever forget ‘‘Old Manny”? I 
never shall, nor how he once commend- 
ed me to the wrath of all the infernal 
gods, I dare say well merited, when I 
let a heavy gate swing against his aris- 
tocratic knee. I can forgive him now, 
though it was the unkindest cut of all 
when, after trying to imitate his debon- 
nair air, he called me an infernal tailor. 

One more is, or rather, alas, was, too 
well-known a figure to be left out of the 
Vale sportsmen—the Honorable Robert 
Grimston, long since gathered to his 
fathers. A picturesque sight he was, 
in his big broad-brimmed silk hat, tied 
under his chin with a black ribbon, an 
enormous big-skirted coat, also black, 
and Napoleon boots. No better ever 
went than he, and they never saw a 
harder one. Though an old man when 
I knew him, he always rode the line re- 
ligiously. A greater character never 
lived, and as enthusiastic over cricket 
as hunting. His was a type that can 
never be reproduced ; but a visit to the 
‘*Cream of the Vale” would show many 
a one who is at least a good imitation of 
the finest sportsman of his generation. 








CHARLIE. 
THE STORY OF A DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 


By Ralph Bergengren. 


SIHEN the 
= ladies had 


=a 
~ 


withdrawn | 


and the ci- 
gars were 
lighted, the 
youngest 
member of 
thecompany 
was called 
on for a sto- 
ry. Sipping 
his claret, 
meditative- 
ly, he glanc- 
ed around 
at his com- 
panions. 

‘Did I ever tell you about Charlie?” 
he asked. 

‘*No,” said the little man with the 
double chin. ‘‘ Who was Charlie?” 

‘‘He was a ghost,” answered the 
youngest member. And when the 
others had settled, he continued: 

‘*T met him for the first time in my 
favorite cemetery, a quiet spot some 
hundred yards from the lane leading 
to my summer home at Gloucester, and 
so old that the weeping-willows seem 
to have used up all their tears long ago. 
It is a very pleasant grave-yard. Even 
the tombstones are no longer ghastly, 
for artist Time has rubbed away their 
pallor and toned them to a soothing 
gray. The moon itself is always a jolly 
comrade in that cemetery, and, as you 
sit on a mound and smoke your pipe, 
you can see in the distance the twinkling 
lights of a little seaport city and the 
glare of two light-houses illuminating 
that largest grave-yard of all—the ocean. 

‘*Charlie was about my own age—or 
had been. When I first saw him he 
was sitting on the other end of a tomb, 
smoking a short pipe and with one leg 
crossed over the other. He was so 
shadowy that I couldn’t tell which leg 
was ontop. The town clock, I distinctly 
remember, had just struck midnight. 

*** The Devil!’ said I. 

‘* «Certainly not,’ said he, indignantly. 


‘**T beg your pardon,’ said I, ‘it was 
only an exclamation, you know.’ 

‘¢*T don’t know,’ said he. 

‘*That opened the conversation. He 
seemed a very pleasant sort of fellow, 
even if he was a ghost, and after a bit 
he thawed out and asked me what I was 
smoking. It struck me as very tactful. 

“**Tt’s a mixture of my own,’ said I, 
and I told him what was in it. I shall 
not repeat here what it was, for I am 
rather proud of my mixture, and like 
to keep it a secret. 

‘*¢* Indeed,’ said the ghost, ‘it must 
smell good. I wish I could smell it.’ 

***Can’t you?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ Of course not,’ said he. 

*¢¢QOh!’ said I. 

‘¢*¢T have my mixture, too,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Durham was quite a favorite 
smoke of mine, before I came over, and 
sometimes I used Turkish or ‘‘ Yale mix- 
ture.” Now I mix the memories. It 
makes a very sweet smoke.’ And he 
puffed a long stream of thin, blue 
memory out into the moonlight and 
watched it, reflectively, sighing so dis- 
mally that I could not forbear asking 
him the reason. 

*¢¢ Oh,’ he answered, with adespond- 
ing gesture, ‘I’m so living tired of 
being dead.’ 

*¢ This struck me as foolish. 

*** You ought not to be,’ I expostu- 
lated; ‘there are so many more interest- 
ing people dead than there are living.’ 

‘The ghost looked at me in a patron- 
izing way, uncrossed his legs, crossed 
them again and sighed. 

‘¢¢T know it,’ he said, ‘I admit it. 
But you can’t meet ’em, and there’s the 
devil of it. You see a ghost never 
grows any older after he comes over, 
and I came so young that the people I 
liked on earth won’t have anything to 
do with me off of it. It’s very sad. 
Why, man alive, from midnight to morn- 
ing, I haven’t a soul to speak to but 
child-spectres and ghosts of my own age 
and phantom idiots.’ 

‘** Indeed!’ said I, angrily, and he 
vanished. When he reappeared he 
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asked me not to look at him again like 
that. He said it put him out. 

*«¢ And then,’ ‘he continued, ‘ you 
interest me because of your possibili- 
ties. You will make a very creditable 
ghost—if you live long enough. And, 
besides, I can see that you don’t like 
young people much better than I do.’ 

‘““¢ A person is only as old as She 
appears.’ I was very glad of a chance 
to say this. I had worked it on my 
friends until they only smiled at it. 

‘““*That may do where you are,’ 
said the ghost, speaking as though I 
were on the other side of the ocean, 
instead of sitting on the same tomb. 
‘That may do where you are, but it 
doesn’t go over here. We’re as old as 
we look and nobody gives usa chance 
to appear any older. Look at me. I 
look about nineteen. I feel about thirty. 
But nobody over twenty-one considers 
me worth speaking to. Oh, what an 
unjust thing death is.’ 

‘¢*But you must know some people 
of your own age—’ 

‘‘The ghost almost melted away with 
disgust. He became so thin that ] 
thought the tombstone on the other 
side of him had moved forward. 

‘“‘It was with some difficulty that I 
persuaded him to come back. But, at 
last, he calmed himself and reappeared. 

***Do you know,’ he said, when he 
was comfortably settled again, ‘it’s a 
great treat for me to be talking to a 
human being? It reminds me so much 
of those good old days on earth. Ah, 
how I have wished I could suicide back 
to them!’ 

“**Can’t you?’ 

*** Alas, no!’ said the ghost. ‘No 
stomach to poison; no throat to cut; no 
weight to hang. Why, man,’ he added, 
bitterly, ‘if I wasn’t so cursed imma- 
terial, I should have been alive from 
very ennui long ago. And the worst of 
it is,’ he continued, ‘there’s my girl. 
She was five years older than I, when I 
came over, and she hasn’t come yet.’ 
The thought was too much for him; he 
broke down and wept so bitterly that I 
felt it my duty to engage his attention. 
So I asked him his name. 

‘“**We don’t have any names,’ he 
sobbed. ‘They call me 127642M.16. 


I wish you’d call me Charlie.’ 
‘‘T saw a great deal of Charlie after 
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that night. At first we used to meet 
in the cemetery. Then, one night, he 
waiked home with me and found out 
where I lived and, after that, there 
was no escaping him. As soon as 
midnight came he was with me. If I 
was asleep, he would wake me up, 
although the only way he could do it 
was by sitting on the footboard and 
looking at me, steadily. Of course I 
soon got used to him and could go to 
sleep again, but the poor thing seemed 
so disappointed that I seldom did it. 
Sometimes he would read aloud to me— 
only it was inconvenient, because I had 
to hold the book and turn the pages. 

‘* At first Charlie refused to appear if 
any third person was present, but he 
soon got over that and I began to have 
the reputation of being mildly insane. 
You see, nobody could see the creature 
but myself, and he would insist upon 
talking. If I got very angry I could 
usually make him disappear, but it was 
just as bad to hear him sobbing to him- 
self in the corner. 

‘‘Things went on in this way fora 
month. Once I stopped up all the crev- 
ices around the window .with cotton, 
but my conscience troubled me and I 
got up and picked it all out again. 

‘*One evening, late in the summer, 
I had gone to a hop, where I expected 
to be safe from Charlie and, in addition, 
to find—well, let us call her Frances. 
Fortunately, I foundher and, together, 
we had discovered a comfortable corner 
where, as the clock struck twelve, my 
thoughts were far from Charlie. Sud- 
denly I saw him tearing along the piazza, 
his eyes gleaming with excitement. 
When he saw me he stopped, gleefully. 

***T’ve seen her!’ he shouted. 

“¢* Who?’ said I. 

*¢ ¢ What!’ exclaimed Frances, 

‘*T looked angrily at Charlie and he 
began to vanish. But he rallied and 
became more visible than ever. 

‘**T’ve seen her,’ he shouted again, 
‘I’ve seen Susan.’ 

‘«*¢Who’s Susan ?’ said I. 

““*T said nothing about 
Frances spoke, rather sharply. 

‘¢*T beg your pardon,’ I stammered. 
‘IT was talking to Charlie—the ghost, 
you know.’ 

*¢ And all this time Charlie was caper- 
ing about and shouting ‘I’ve seen her.’ 


Susan,’ 
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‘**T’m sure I don’t understand you, - 


sir,’ said Frances, icily. ‘ Pray excuse 
me,’ and I was left alone with him. 

‘** You driveling, idiotic spectre,’ I 
began. ‘Don’t you know enough to 
disappear when you’re not wanted?’ 

““*T can’t help it,’ he answered, 
doggedly; ‘ I’ve seen Susan.’ 

“IT began to recover my patience. 
After all the fellow was only a ghost. 

‘¢ «Well, I suppose you can’t,’ I said 
at last. ‘ But who the deuce is Susan?’ 

“*¢ Don’t you know? Don’t you re- 
member? Haven't I told you about her?’ 
shouted Charlie. ‘And to think that I 
was never able to find out where she 
lived. Come, hurry!’ and he dragged 
me along the piazza, until we came to a 
window. I looked in. A few people 
were dancing. At the opposite side of 
the room sat fat little Mrs. Brown. 

‘*¢Mhere she is!’ shouted Charlie 
again, pressing himself against the 
screen until half of him was on the 
other side. ‘There she is. My dar- 
ling. My long-lost Sue.’ 

‘“*< Vou idiot,’ said I, ‘that’s Mrs. 
Brown.’ But Charlie had vanished. 

‘*T didn’t see Charlie again for some 
days. But Friday night he dropped in 
as usual; looking worried. 

‘¢*«T’ve done it this time,’ he remarked, 
by way of introduction. 

““*] rather thought you did it the 
other night,’ I answered, somewhat 
sourly, for I had passed Frances twice 
that day without being recognized. 

***QOh, that was nothing to what I 
didafterward,’ he continued, cheerfully. 
‘I killed Susan.’ 

‘** What!’ I exclaimed, jumping up. 

‘*« There, don’t get excited,’ he went 
on, waving his hands airily, ‘ don’t get 
excited. How should I know that the 
sight of me would send her into con- 
vulsions? It was foolish of her—and 
inconsiderate. Why, I didn’t know it 
myself till she saw me. That settled it. 
She came right over.’ 

‘** You don’t seem very sorry.’ 

‘“*[’'m not. I fooled old Brown, any- 
way. And at first I thought, perhaps, 
I might win her back again. But it 
was no go. She told me I was too 
young to marry, and that she proposed 
to wait for Brown.. Poor thing! She 
doesn’t know, yet, that he’ll be altogether 
too old for her.’ 


‘‘T never saw Charlie but once after 
that. He came in one night, a week 
later, and woke me up as usual. 

‘**T’ve lost it,’ he gasped. ‘It was 
always his way to jump right into a 
conversation 

‘*** Indeed,’ said I, preparing to go to 
sleep again; ‘what have you lost 
now ?’ 

‘« * My earth privilege.’ 

‘‘That brought me wide awake. I 
am sorry to confess, I was glad of it. 

‘*¢ «Susan did it,’ he continued. ‘The 
idiot! She complained to the Committee 
on Privileges and they took away my visi- 
bility. I sneaked out for to-night, but 
it’s my last trip. I’ve come after you.’ 

“** After me!’ I gasped. 

***Sure! Of course you'll come. 
Puncture a small artery—that’s the 
most graceful way to do it—and we’ll 
start at once.’ He spoke as if there 
was no doubt about the matter. 

‘‘*Puncture one of my arteries!’ I 
exclaimed. ‘Well I guess not.’ i had 
gotten into the bad habit of doing 
almost anything that that ghost wanted 
me to do, but this was too much. Char- 
lie began to weep. 

*** Come, Charlie,’ I said, ‘cheer up. 
It can’t be as bad as all that. And, 
really, I have so many engagements—’ 

‘¢* Engagements,’ sobbed Charlie. 
‘Oh, I know what you mean. You 
won’t come. You're ungrateful. 
You’re as mean as—’ 

‘‘Just then the cock crowed. 
Charlie began to vanish. Then he 
rallied, but only half of him remained 
visible. 

*** Please, please come,’ he gurgled. 
‘T’d do it for you if I could.’ 

‘¢ The cock crowed again. This time 
there was an awful struggle. The re- 
maining half of Charlie disappeared, 
and reappeared, and disappeared again. 
At last, nothing was left but the head, 
the eyes filled with tears. 

*** And I loved you,’ he sighed. 
‘Oh, the ingratitude of man!’ 

‘¢Out-of-doors the cock was crowing 
for the third time. There was no 
longer any struggle. The rest of 
Charlie melted slowly away.” 

‘*And you never saw him again?” 
asked the man with the double chin. 

‘* No,” answered the youngest mem- 
ber, ‘‘ I never saw him again.” 





SKATING. 


By Bd. W. Sandys. 


NE 


glorious 
winter’s af- 
ternoon, 
many years 


ago, a small boy 
stood upon the froz- 
en surface of a river 
to watch an old man 
skate. The boy was 
very small; he had 
no skates—in fact, 
he was only large 
enough to disobey 
the command, ‘‘Thou 
sualt uot go upon frozen rivers.” Yet 
the small boy was sharp enough to 
partly appreciate the skill of his old 
companion, and at the same time to 
wholly delight in his own small leap 
over home commands. 

The old man was a character—a crank 
some might call him, in their lack of 
comprehension of the true gentleman and 
dear, kindly old heart, which refused to 
grow cold with advancing years, and 
which retained till its last beat the love 
for all clean sports and out-door exer- 
cises. That old man, upon his old-fash- 
ioned, curly-toed skates, and with his 
gallantly-won reputation in almost every 
branch of gentlemanly sport, was some- 
thing akin to a god in the opinion of 
small folk. And he loved the wee ones 
of others as well, almost, as he loved his 
own sturdy offspring. Well-bred, highly 
educated, broadened by long and busy 
toil in his own exalted position; soft- 
ened by his deep-seated love for the 
beauties of nature and for wholesome 
amusements, he knew best of all how 
to draw about him the young Turks 
from among whom his successor might 
some day be chosen. As a _ plain, 
straight-ahead skater (figure-skating 
was, in that district, practically unknown 











then), he was peer of the best for speed 
and easy grace of movement. Some 
few little turns and simple figures he 
had picked up on his own hook,and 
these he kindly went through for the 
benefit of his small-boy friend. 

‘‘TIf you make up your mind todoa 
thing, do it well; people can do almost 
anything they tackle in earnest,” was 
his parting advice to the boy, and, so 
far as skating was concerned, the advice 
was followed. 

The boy went home, and next day he 
searched his wonder-world, the attic. 
At last he unearthed the object of his 
quest, a twelve-inch skate, rockered, 
brass-capped and beautiful to youthful 
eyes. It was a huge affair for a wee 
boy’s foot, but it was a skate; it had its 
strap—and what difference if its mate 
had been broken long before? 

In front of the small boy’s home was 
a ditch with a twenty-foot stretch of 
good ice, swept by the small boy’s 
broom and polished by his sliding feet, 
or trousers, for he was careless about 
which part of him he finished his trips 
on. In the afternoon he fared forth 
with the great skate tied to his little 
right foot and his soul afire with ambi- 
tion. He raced for the strip of ice, and 
when he got up sufficient speed, hopped 
boldly upon the ice, intending to slide 
its length on the one big skate. He 
finished the journey on his neck, yet he 
stuck to his work, trying again and 
again, with that intentness of purpose 
which is apt to mark the efforts of ex- 
cited boys. On his back, on his side, on 
his stomach, on the seat of his trousers, 
on his head, he traversed the slide, heed- 
less of hard knocks, but angered by re- 
peated failures. The short winter after- 
noon ended, but he still struggled at his 
task. At last, very much to his surprise, 
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he did slide the entire length of the ice 
before falling. Victory was his, but he’d 
have one more try before quitting the 
field. ‘This time he flew it again safely, 
turned a flip-flap when he struck the 
snow at the end, and sat up in time to 
hear a voice exclaim, ‘‘ Well, of all the 
performances this is the worst! My son, 
you shall have ¢wo skates.” And the 
good old governor turned about and 
marched back to the town, to return 
with a blessed pair of skates—cheap, 
red skates—but skates of the right size 
and /iwo of them at that! 

The small boy took ’em to bed with 
him, and he realized that there was, in- 
deed, wisdom in his old friend’s advice 
about doing things well if done at all. 

From that beginning developed a 
fairly good skater, who might have been 
in the first flight of experts had there 
been a really good figure-skater for him 
to imitate. He had the advantages of 
extreme youth, suppleness, activity and 
enthusiasm ; but was handicapped by 
lack of capable instructors, or of books 
on the subject, for in those days books 
with diagrams and instructions were 
rare, even in the larger cities. 

The boy poked along in his own way; 
in time better skates fell to him, and 
there came a day when he was as much 
at home upon steel blades as if walking, 
and he could do all the tricks of his 
ancient friend and a number of novel- 
ties which he had invented for himself. 

Later on, after he had moved about 
the world a bit, he saw expert skaters 
and learned the possibilities of the most 
beautiful and healthful of known exer- 
cises. To correct his own errors, and 
to duplicate many of the apparently 
wonderful performances, was then an 
easy matter enough, for the two essen- 
tials—mastery of balance and fearless- 
ness—had been attained long before. 

Now, if this individual could attain 
considerable skill on the steels without 
instruction, a few hints may prove pro- 
ductive of greater results in these days 
of increased advantages. Any ordinary 
mortal, young or middle-aged, may ac- 
quire a certain amount of proficiency in 
the art of skating; but far too many 
novices start wrong and then give it up, 
under the erroneous impression that 
they lack some peculiar quality which 
good skaters possess. I do not suppose 
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that readers of OurinG care a button 
about the ancient history of skating; 
whether it did or did not flourish sixteen 
hundred years ago; whether certain 
semi-savage Scandinavians did or did not 
scuffle about upon bones bound to their 
feet; or whether we did or did not learn 
the art from the broad-beamed Dutch 
gentlemen who, for centuries, skimmed 
over the frozen waterways of Holland. 
No matter how long the pastime has 
existed, nor from whence it came, there 
is no mystery about latter-day skating. 
The apparently marvelous feats per- 
formed by the world’s greatest skaters 
are simply evolutions based upon scien- 
tific principles, and perfected by long 
and careful practice. The startling and 
long-continued spinning of the expert 
is simply the accidental or nervously 
attempted single loop, or turn, of the 
novice, controlled and elaborated by 
long practice. Anybody can learn to 
waltz, and anybody can learn to skate. 
Of course, certain styles of figure are 
not favorable to certain people ever at- 
taining eminence in either art, but Mrs. 
Bunty stumping her one—two—three 
over the waxed floor, and Mr. Clumsy 
rasping over the ice, have both mastered 
the first necessary movements, and, from 
their achievements, beginners may take 
heart. 

The essentials for the novice are: 
Good boots, good skates, good ice; and 
if these are backed by good nerve and 
good figure, good skating should follow 
a reasonable amount of practice. Far 
too many would-be skaters ignore the 
question of boots. Flimsy, light affairs 
will not answer; ankles must be sup- 
ported and feet must not feel wabbly. 
Only strong leather, cut to fit perfectly, 
will serve the purpose. Russet leather 
is best, as black leather is sure to soil 
gloves, hands and everything it touches 
after being dampened by snow or ice 
particles. My own skating boots are 
of heavy russet calf, with big heels, 
thick soles, and made to lace two holes 
higher than the standard laced boot. 
They look like sensible walking boots 
for bad weather, but they are not. They 
are just long enough for my foot, very 
tight across the ball of the foot; the 
tongues are thick and soft, to prevent 
laces chafing the instep, and the uppers 
are so cut that the edges cannot be 
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drawn together over the instep. When 
these boots are on they are skin-tight 
everywhere, and foot or ankle cannot 
yield too much unless leather bursts. 
If, as they sometimes will, they feel a 
trifle loose, an extra pair of thin socks, 
drawn over the skating socks, gives the 
desired tightness. Extension soles are 
no advantage, as they merely hold snow 
or cut ice, and help to dampen the boot. 

The choice of skates may be left to 
the taste of the purchaser, provided 
that taste includes the better class of 
goods on the market. Only a genius 
can do fine work with poor tools, and 
the embryo skater is not necessarily a 
genius. Buy the best, and take good 
care of them, is a safe rule. Straight 
blades, broad across the bottom, are 
easiest to stand on and hardest to turn 
on; curved (‘‘rockered’’) narrow blades 
are excellent for certain evolutions, are 
easiest to turn on, and, incidentally, are 
easiest to fall down on. Skate blades 
deeply grooved, or ‘‘guttered,” as it 
is termed, are a nuisance. The tyro 
may be satisfied, however, with such 
skates as the ‘‘ Barney and Berry,” the 
‘* American Club,” or the ‘‘Acme,” 
which are used by some of the best 
skaters the world has ever seen. I want 
a skate that will stick to the boot first, 
last, and until I want it to let go. It’s 
no joke to have a skate give out when 
a fellow’s at top speed, or in the middle 
of a whirling toe movement. The three 
makes of skates mentioned are easily 
put on and removed, are strong enough, 
and are the best for use when the skater 
has to walk in skating-boots to and from 
the ice. When the skating is to be done 
in a coyered rink, as is usual in many 
American and Canadian centres, one 
may wisely follow the custom in vogue at 
the Victoria Rink, Montreal. There, the 
skate-blades are fixed to plates which 
are screwed fast to heel and sole of the 
skating-boots. Each member has a 
locker for his outfit, and all one has to 
do, after skating, is to change to walk- 
ing-boots, leaving the drying and polish- 
ing of skates and boots to the employés 
of the rink. Skates used in the open 


should be carefully dried, polished with 
chamois-leather, and occasionally oiled. 
A rusty blade is an eyesore, for only the 
gleam of polished metal befits our merry 
pastime. 
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The proper length of the skate is a 
question over which experts differ, some 
claiming that skates a little too long are 
easier to learn on, while several noted 
performers use skates one or two sizes 
shorter than the boot. I take no stock 
in the long skate theory, as the advan- 
tage, if any, in the matter of ease of 
standing up, is more than counterbal- 
anced by the increased danger of trip- 
ping with the longer points. The novice 
should choose skates with the part on 
which the foot is to rest exactly the 
length of the sole of the boot. The 
blades will then be somewhat longer 
than the boot. Later on, shorter skates 
may be adopted for figure-skating. Per- 
sonally, I prefer a skate so short that 
the point of the blade just shows ahead 
of the toe of the boot. This materially 
decreases the strain in all toe move- 
ments, and is handy in intricate figures; 
but only a practiced skater is safe upon 
such short gear. A novice would surely 
drive the toes into the ice, and they 
would not answer at all for a beginner. 

Skates fresh from the shop are apt to 
be so sharp that they will cut too deeply 
into the ice. Such blades are all very 
well for the hardest ice, when the mer- 
cury is below zero, but, as a rule, they 
stick, and hamper even an expert. A 
skating friend will pass judgment upon 
the blades and reduce the ‘‘ edge” suffi- 
ciently by rubbing upon a bit of board, 
or bya few touches with an oiled stone. 

We will suppose that a novice is prop- 
erly booted and ‘‘skated” and is ready 
to make the initial attempt. Good ice 
and many troubles are directly in front 
—graceful accomplishment in one of 
the most satisfying of known arts lies 
somewhere in the vague whence. There 
is no occasion for hurry, or for nervous- 
ness. Skating is not to be learned ina 
day, though falling may be, and the 
more of the former and less of the 
latter the novice learns, the better. 

The close-fitting, tightly-laced boots 
‘ause the feet to feel as though they 
were incased in firm molds; and this is 
as it should be, for the boots should give 
proper support without the use of straps. 
The common use of straps is, in my 
opinion, wrong, as they cramp the move- 
ments of certain muscles and impede 
the circulation. Have the uppers of the 
boots stiff and snug enough to begin 
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with, and leave to practice the develop- 
ment of extra strength in the ankles. 

Balance and nerve are now the grand 
requisites, and the short-cut to the pos- 
session of these is to scorn all mechani- 
cal support, and even the hand of a 
friend, after you are once upon the ice. 
The slight elevation of the steel blades 
causes one to feel strangely insecure, 
and frequently quite nervous, but these 
sensations may be speedily overcome, if 
you do the right thing. And the right 
thing to do, during the first few min- 
utes, is—nothing. Just stand still 
perfectly still, if you can—reasonably 
still, if you must, but don’t get anxious 
to make the first stroke. Balance is 
what you want, so don’t move a foot un- 
til you feel that you have it while stand- 
ing erect and motionless. Most begin- 
ners forget that they must first learn to 
stand erect upon skates, and they do 
some weird tumbling in consequence. 
To stand erect, unassisted, is not so easy 
as it appears. Things feel wobbw; 
knees are trembling; skates feel slippy, 
and you long for the grasp of an honest 
man—the bigger and stronger, the bet- 
ter. That’s nervousness, and five min- 
utes of waiting will conquer it. ‘‘ They 
also serve who only stand and wait,” 
saéth the sightless bard, and as you, too, 
are, in a measure, going it blind, you 
will serve yourself well by remember- 
ing the quotation. Get the feel of the 
skates; turn them slightly from side to 
side; rock cautiously forward and back, 
till you know the curve of the blades; 
keep cool, and keep your mind on what 
you are doing. The above movements 
only demand a trifling deviation from 
the perpendicular, and you need not 
necessarily fall while performing them. 
Should a skate unexpectedly slip (as it 
generally does), don’t try to save your- 
self—bend the knees quickly and fall 
soft—a sinking down is better for the 
flesh than a downright tumble. When 
you have hit the ice as hard as the case 
appears to demand, sit up, szwear, if you 
have a mind to, a/ways look as though 
you could fall harder than that if you 
pleased—then, get upon your feet and 
try again. 

This simple matter of securing the 
balance need occupy but a brief space 
of time. The trouble about it is that 
it is such a simple matter that few be- 
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ginners will bother with it. Some of 
this class of learners quit the first day; 
some eat off a mantel-piece during the 
first stage; others bump themselves to 
ultimate success. 

After you have become accustomed 
to standing upon the skates, and they 
feel as if they were part of you, take a 
step forward—not a stroke, but just a 
plain, every-day step, so short that you 
feel there is no danger of the foot get- 
ting beyond control. Short as the step 
is, the skate slides a trifle, and that tri- 
fling slide is really a stroke. All that it 
requires is lengthening and curving to 
make it a graceful stroke. Now walk 
about on the skates, step forward, back- 
ward, and sidewise; take short steps, 
and keep the feet well under you. Ten 
minutes of this sort of thing will, prob- 
ably, cause you to feel that you are boss- 
ing the job, and that the skates do not 
contemplate an action for separation, 
with privileges. Then you can walk 
slowly, with short steps, straight ahead 
so far as you please. Make every step 
coolly and deliberately, for, with the 
slightest motion upon skates, there is 
apt to come a certain amount of excite- 
ment and nervousness which impels one 
to strike out and rip-zip along as better 
skaters do. Yielding to this impulse 
merely means that in a moment you will 
be excited, be hurrying your move- 
ments, and—bang! If you don’t know 
now what ‘‘bang”’ means, act as above 
and you'll find out. 

During the straight-ahead walking 
movement the learner will acquire the 
habit of resting the weight chiefly upon 
the hinder half of the blades. The 
slight curve in the blades will cause 
more or less forward sliding with each 
step. This forward sliding is really 
skating, and the more it develops, the 
more like genuine strokes the steps be- 
come. My idea is to thus gradually 
merge the natural walk into the gliding 
stroke, and I believe that it is the best 
and easiest way to perfect one’s balance 
and to attain that perfect!y-at-home 
swing of the expert. 

It is more than probable, owing to 
the snug fit of the skating-boots and 
the novelty of the exercise, that foot 
and leg muscles will develop a numb- 
ness and soreness most surprising. This, 
unfortunately, cannot be avoided and 
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must be endured. The only remedy for 
it is to skate it out of one, while, of 
course, a short rest now and then is 
wise. But don’t sit long enough to get 
chilled, and remember that expert 
skaters have to go through the muscle- 
soreness at the first of each skating 
season. 

Eager ones may desire to know how 
long the stepping ahead method must 
be followed before one learns to skate. 
That, while solely a question of time, is 
not a question of definite time. It de- 
pends upon the learner—one will learn 
more skating in a day than another will 
ina week. But it may be safely taken 
as the shortest route to success, and 
those who follow it should not only be- 
come skaters, but graceful skaters, which 
latter are none too numerous. I know 
one pretty little mincing stroke—grace- 
ful, and the easiest thing imaginable to 
a good skater—and time and time again 
I’ve had people say, ‘‘ That’s the pretti- 
est thing you do on ice.” Now, that 
stroke is simply the walk straight ahead, 
done on the outside edge with the least 
possible leg motion, and the novice 
might as well learn it first. 

When one has mastered first princi- 
ples, is sure-footed, and able to move 
over the ice freely, the matters of speed 
and figure-skating are in order. My 
advice to those who desire to get the 
real satisfaction out of the sport is, leave 
speed-skating alone and go in for fig- 
ures. If you follow this advice, keep 
one other thing in mind—~z. ¢., don’t try 
to run before you have properly learned 
to walk. First perfect yourself in plain 
skating, forward and backward. Perfec- 
tion, or what is so regarded, in the plain 
forward and backward movements, is 
extremely difficult to attain—so difficult, 
indeed, that very few of the world’s 
greatest skaters have thoroughly mas- 
tered it, not so much because they could 
not, as because they dd not, before they 
had advanced to the intricate evolutions. 
I have seen men do magnificent work 
“‘skating to place,” and execute the 
most difficult figures equally well on 
either foot, yet, when it came to grace 
and ease in the plain forward and back- 
ward movements, they could not hold 
their own with men who had no reputa- 
tion as ‘‘fancy skaters.” Properly done, 
plain forward and backward skating has 
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more of the true poetry of motion than 
has any other feat upon steels. Let the 
young skater fix this fact in his mind, 
and, with it, the other truth—that the 
master of forward and backward skating 
must be master of the inside and outside 
edges, and the master of the ‘‘edges”’ 
is already master of the key to all the 
intricate evolutions and of all of skating, 
save acrobatic or semi-acrobatic feats. 

My own ideal skater is the man who 
can maintain an easy, erect poise, with 
arms hanging loose, but motionless, at 
the sides, and so move forward or back- 
ward—/float, I may call it—over the ice, 
without noticeable knee and foot move. 
ments. Sucha man skates with a straight 
leg, his feet appear to be always touch- 
ing, and he simply vod/s from one skate 
to the other. He cannot skate fas? that 
way, but he can skate beautifully, which 
is no trifling accomplishment. To attain 
such skill one must practice long and 
intelligently to master the outside edge. 
The old ‘‘ Dutch roll” is the thing to 
work at, and when a skater can do it 
properly—forward and backward, equal- 
ly well with either foot—he is ready to 
advance a stage. The outside edge, 
prime necessity in all outward roll move- 
ments, may be called the zatural edge; 
the inside edge is more difficult to mas- 
ter, but is very important in many evo- 
lutions. 

These two must be practiced until the 
skater is perfect in them, feels thorough- 
ly at home on either foot, and can change 
at will from one edge to the other. 
The movements demand an easy, grace- 
ful swing, which is pleasing to performer 
and spectator alike, and if a man got no 
farther than the mastery of the two 
edges he would be amply repaid for his 
time and trouble in learning skating. 

Granted control of the outside and 
inside edges, and the many ‘ eights,” 
‘*threes,” ‘‘loops,” ete., are simplified 
atonce. The big, swinging cross-roll, 
forward and backward, on inside and 
outside edges, has already been mas- 
tered during the edge practi¢e. Now, 
the plain ‘‘8” forward and backward on 
both edges, is merely the cross-roll con- 





‘densed, as it were, and confined to one 


spot. If a man doing the cross-roll 


curves his strokes too much, he retards 
his forward progress and cuts ‘‘ 8s” on 
The figures are a bit skaky 


the ice. 
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and irregular, to be sure, but they are 
‘*8s,” and can be improved upon. This 
is another stage of the practice where 
much patience and care are required. 


Much future success depends upon a- 


thorough mastery of this ‘'8,” which 
may be. termed the foundation of all 
the others. It is not learned until the 
skater can cut it easily and gracefully 
forward and backward upon both edges, 
and can follow his first marks so closely 
that a dozen swings round the two cir- 
cles leave only a deepened and very 
slightly broadened mark on the ice. To 
cut such a finished figure as this is far 
from an easy task, and few experts have 
really mastered it. The best man I ever 
saw at this “8” and allied figures was 
that wizard of ‘‘ place-skating,” ex- 
World’s Amateur Champion, Louis Ru- 
benstein, of Montreal, and to his mas- 
tery of edges and place-skating he owed 
his ability to defeat the great skaters 
of the world. 

From these hints the learner may 
realize the importance of the plain ‘‘8,” 
and he should make one cast-iron rule 
to govern his practice at this and all 
succeeding figures—v. ¢., never to con- 
sider himself master of a movement un- 
til he can do it equally well upon either 
foot. The trouble about the plain ‘‘8” 
is that, while a pretty and graceful move- 
ment, it is not showy. When most young 
skaters have reached this stage of the 
game they want to ‘‘show off,” and 
whirl and spin and do other flashy move- 
ments. This is all wrong, and it has 
spoiled many a promising skater, who 
could not wait to thoroughly master first 
principles before seeking more dazzling 
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effects. Eights, with loops, kinks, whirls, 
etc., in them are merely the plain old 
eight elaborated, and the showy embel- 
lishments are much easier than the 
original figure. Master the ‘‘8”; prac- 
tice till you can cut it to place, forward 
and backward, on inside and outside 
edges; can describe two full circles from 
one start if you wish, and can do these 
things with an even, graceful swing free 
from visible effort, and you are a 
skater. 

But, the novice may ask, ‘‘ Aren’t you 
going to explain the vines, twists, whirls, 
and all the great feats I have seen per- 
formed ?” 

In reply, I say, Iam not. When you 
have skated to the point where I leave 
off here, you have yourself performed 
the great feats of skating. You can now 
follow and understand what were pre- 
viously baffling, intricate evolutions, as 
easily as a stenographer reads his notes. 


_One glance now at the work of an ex- 


pert will teach you more than you would 
learn from pages of print, and a little 
intelligent study of the diagrams in your 
skating-book will enable you to trace 
out most of the many beautiful move- 
ments therein described. You probably 
will never master a// of the known fig- 
ures, many of which are specialties per- 
formed only by their inventors; but you 
may figure prominently in the majority 
of showy movements, and when you 
have reached your best form, you will 
probably, after all, agree with me that 
plain forward and backward skating, 
and smooth work on the edges, are as 
satisfying as any figure, and receive far 
too little attention from beginners. 


HUNTING THE CAIMAN IN MEXICO. 


By Bdward Prench. 


HE big state of Tabasco, in south- 
ern Mexico, is peculiar in for- 
mation and feature. It is an 
enormous area of flat land, com- 

posed of the richest alluvium. 

During ages of geological chaos vast 
streams of water brought its foun- 
dations down from the Sierra Madre 
mountains and pushed this new-formed 
land out into the sea. Covered in suc- 


cessive centuries by the rotting vege- 
table débris of mighty tropical forests, 
it has to-day a soil of black mold, of 
from eight to thirty feet in depth. It 
is cut by numerous sluggish streams of 
considerable depth, and many little 
lagoons sleep in its dark forests. 

The forests are almost impenetrable, 
away from the streams, and much labor 
with the machete is necessary to clear a 
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path. Animal life is richly repre- 
sented. The two chief rivers are the 
unexplored Usumacinta, rising in the un- 
known mountains of Guatemala, and 
flowing near the mysterious ruins of 
Palenque; and the Grijalva, whose course 
is for many leagues through tunnels and 
unknown déarauncas of the Sierra Madres. 
This last is a broad, deep stream, navi- 
gable for steamers full eighty miles from 
its mouth. Its densely wooded banks 
abound in birds, deer, jaguars, the 
Mexican tiger and the _ repulsive 
caiman. On either bank, stretching 
back into the gloomy forests, are long, 
narrow lagoons called muertos rios, 
‘*dead rivers,” in which the caiman, or 
American crocodile, is king. 

One afternoon my canoe was stopped 
for the night near four or five Indian 
huts made of wattled canes and mud and 
called ‘‘ Chaculaya.”” The hammocks, 
guns, camera and miscellaneous bundles 


were carried into one of these jacals by . 


my Indian boys. The place was a fo- 
sada, a stopping place for travelers, 
where one could get the simple neces- 
sities of life for a small sum. 

The day had been an easy one for 
my boatmen. We had made only four 
Spanish leagues since early morning 
and the men were in the humor for 
some sport. 

I heard them talking in Maya with 
the old Indian landlord. Soon Manuel- 
ito came to me and said, ‘ Patron, 
there are many alligators in the muerto 
rio here and there is great sport killing 
them.” 

“Indeed,” I answered, ‘‘I should 
like to hunt them very much, but it is 
too late now, for it will soon be too dark 
to shoot.” 

‘* Not so, Patron,” he replied, ‘‘ they 
are best killed in the dark. They feed 
in the night and their fiery eyes can be 
easily seen.” And then, with numerous 
smiles, active hands and eyes, he told 
me the details of the killing, which I 
verified an hour later. 

After the short twilight, we started 
for the muerto rio, Our leader and 
guide was the old Indian inn-keeper, 
Christiano, who carried in one hand an 
American bull's-eye lantern, and in the 
other his svacheteto cut away entangling 
vines. I followed with my carbine and 
a good supply of cartridges. Manuel- 


ito and José, my two Indian boys, came 
last. They carried ropes and a “‘ grap- 
nel” on a short pole, much like alarge, 
strong ‘‘ gaff” used in sea-fishing. 

The preparations before starting had 
been carefully made to insure safety 
and success. They first hung around 
their necks little pictures of the Virgin 
and saints that had been blessed by the 
priests. To make doubly sure, they 
added another string bearing Brazilian 
cat’s-eyes. Manuelito said that the 
blessed relics would keep away the 
snakes and serpents, while the Brazilian 
opals were very effective against 
the chimanes, or Indian spirits. The 
Indians of these hot countries all have 
the idea that snakes and serpents of all 
kinds hang down from the trees in the 
night, ready to strike the nocturnal 
traveler. The Indian spirits are also 
believed to lurk in thick trees, to take 
advantage of the unprotected victim. 

A short walk along a narrow path, 
lined on both sides by palms and giant 
ceiba trees, brought us to the bank of 
the ‘‘dead river.” With many cau- 
tions from Christiano to be very still 
and not alarm the ‘‘ /agatos,”” we care- 
fully arranged ourselves in his roomy 
canoe. Under instructions from my 
boys, I tied the dark lantern on the 
front of my big Mexican hat and knelt 
down on my blanket in the prow of the 
canoe. Manuelito knelt behind me, 
with the big grapnel, and Christiano and 
José back of him, each with a paddle. 

I had been cautioned not to speak, 
but to direct the course of the craft by 
motions of my hand. As we glided 
out into that basin of ink and wedged 
our way through what seemed a solid 
mass of blackness, my thoughts invol- 
un -arily turned to old experiences. In 
the woods of northern New Hampshire 
I had often hunted deer in precisely 
the same manner. I was fondly 
recalling many a successful huft and 
cheerful camp, when a nudge in the 
back annihilated space in the fragment 
of a second and brought me back to 
southern Mexico. 

The vigilant ‘little Manuel” pointed 
ahead and over my right shoulder, and 
as I turned my head and forced a lane 
of light through the night, Isaw a dull, 
fiery spot, like the coal of a cigar that is 
slightly obscured by its ashes. 
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“Fl lagato, el lagato,” whispered 
he, in my ear. The canoe moved 
silently and steadily on toward the un- 
suspicious monster. When we were 
within ten feet of him [ prepared to 
shoot, but was restrained by the boy 
until the canoe, almost stopping, was 
within three feet of the brute. 

Then my eager little teacher, in a 
voice trembling with intensity, said, 
‘*A hora, ’hora.” (‘* Now, now.”’) 

I placed the muzzle of the carbine 
within twenty inches of the monster’s 
head and directly in front of the red, 
cruel-looking eye, and pulled the. trig- 
ger. I felt the canoe shoot back and 
heard the loud splashings and struggling 
of the caiman in his death agonies. 
The canoe turned quickly and came up 
alongside of the dying monster, and 
Manuelito, with the grapnel, caught him 
by the fore-leg, where the skin is soft 
and unprotected by the armor. A 
stout rope was thrown around the 
carcass and it was cautiously drawn 
nearer. Unless promptly ropedit would 
have sunk. These low forms of animal 
life die slowly, although shot through the 
brain. With his machete, Christiano 
slashed through the spine just behind 
the head. This wa‘ to paralyze the 
powerful tail, which otherwise might 
have smashed the canoe. 

The caiman accomplishes a vast 
amount of destruction among the 
beautiful birds and small animals, and 
for this reason I never felt sorry to see 
one destroyed. 

Our game was dragged into the boat, 
and a nastier looking and smelling 
thing I never rode with. 

Christiano washed his machete noise- 
lessly, then seized his paddle and we 
headed for the shore. This machete he 
took great pride in keeping bright and 
clean, and he had given it a name in his 
native language meaning ‘‘the execu- 
tioner.” On making the low shore, 
with its tangle of giant grass and weeds, 
I was glad to help unload the musky rep- 
tile. The grass was bent over him and 
knotted so that Christiano could find him 
the next morning, when he would come 
and take off the skin from the breast. 
Salted and dried, he sold the skin for 
about a dollar to an enterprising Ameri- 
can firm, who buy and ship these skins 
to a New Jersey tannery. 
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Our victim was not a large one and 
we were all eager to try for another. 
It is not a high order of sport, but there 
was a savage delight in killing the re- 
pulsive creatures. The next one was 
smaller and took his dose composedly, 
and again we journeyed to the bank 
and knotted the grass above him. The 
third one we did not find for quite a 
little while, and but for the fiery glow 
of his cruel eyes we should have run in- 
tohim, for he rose silently and suddenly 
out of the warm, still water, directly in 
front of the canoe. Had we struck him 
we should, most likely, all have been 
thrown out. We shot backward out of 
reach, only to approach him again in a 
more cautious manner. The boy whis- 
pered in my ear, as I fingered my rifle, 
‘*Un grande lagato, Patron,” ‘‘a big 
one, master.” He proved to be a 
powerful monster, twelve feet long, with 
an enormous head and a black, tough 
skin. He madea long and dangerous 
fight. When near enough, Manuelito 
seized his machete and struck him with 
such savage intensity that I asked him 
why he did so. ‘‘Ah! Patron,” he 
said, ‘‘is it possible you do not know that 
he is an old one, a wise old devil, that 
feeds upon the souls of the dead?” This 
new fact in natural history was inter- 
esting, and after a little judicious ques- 
tioning Manuelito told me many of the 
curious superstitions believed in by his 
people. It is impossible to describe 
his bright ways, his lifted eyes, shrug- 
ging shoulders, restless, gesticulating 
hands, gleaming teeth and warmth of 
imagery. In part he said, that some of 
his dead sobrinos (relatives) had not 
been good Christians and their souls had 
been in purgatory. These poor souls 
had escaped some way and wandered 
back to earth. Vengeance had, how- 
ever, overtaken them, for one of Man- 
uelito’s grandfathers, who was a better 
man, had seen them one night when the 
moon had a ragged edge (the only 
time that spirits are visible to mortals), 
seized by lagatos and dragged into the 
murky waters. ‘‘Since then,” said the 
boy, ‘‘we have all been good catho- 
lics.”” 

I was satisfied with my night’s work 
and did not care for further acquaint- 
ance with the repulsive, ill-smelling 
brutes. We returned to the josada of 
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Christiano, where,.after slinging our 
hammocks and drinking big bowls of 
hot chocolate, we began our usual fight 
with the mosquitoes. They are the 
bane of river travel, in spite of close 
nets and fumes of cigars, and if it were 
not that about three o’clock every morn- 
ing the pests go into hiding until the 


next evening, a white man could not 
endure them. 

The next mofning, Christiano was 
very glad to accept the skins of the 
dead lagatos. He refused remuneration 
for his hospitality, so I gave his wife 
some money and resumed my upward 
voyage on the dreamy Grijalva. 


TWO HOURS OVER DECOYS. 


By &. A 


PON the eastern 
side of the mud- 
dy old Missouri 
River and not 

far from the city of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, is a 
lake, very shallow, but covering quitean 
area, that is deserted in the fall and 
spring, with the exception of a few resi- 
dents, who eke out a meagre existence 





by renting boats to the occasional sports- . 


man who happens to wander that way. 

I have enjoyed several pleasant days 
on and about this lake, which glories in 
the name of ‘‘ Manawa,”’ and while 
game is not usually very plentiful, at 
certain seasons of the year the shooting 
is at least fair. 

During the past season I had two 
hours of very lively shooting at the lake, 
the flight being unusually good. It 
was upon a day following the first 
freeze of the season, and I put a dozen 
canvas decoys in my shooting-coat, and 
taking a liberal supply of shells, and my 
little Parker hammerless, boarded the 
electric motor in Omaha, Nebraska, for 
Council Bluffs, where one can usually 
get transportation to the lake. The 
time consumed in making the trip was 


passed in dreaming the dreams of all 
sportsmen and wondering how the 
shooting would be. Reaching the 


‘* Bluffs” at about half-past eight 
o'clock, a. M., I was chagrined to learn 
that there was no ‘‘dummy” running 
to the lake that day, so I was left to 
decide between walking thither or re- 
turning to Omaha, to try again some 
other day. It is a faint-hearted sports- 
man, indeed, who will give up for a 
trifle like walking a few miles, so I 
balanced the shells and decoys in my 
coat pockets, tightened my waders, 


e Shepherd. 


lighted my pipe and started down the 
dummy track. 

About two miles out of town there is 
a narrow slough that often contains a 
duck or two, which may have been 
slightly wounded and have _ stopped 
there to gain strength before proceed- 
ing further. Accordingly, I slipped a 
couple of shells into the gun as I ap- 
proached the slough, and had reason to 
rejoice a moment afterward at having 
done so, for a pair of red-heads came 
down the wind almost before I could 
sink out of sight in the tall grass. I tried 
a long side shot at them and had the 
good fortune to drop one, but scored a 
clean miss with my second barrel. My 
bird dropped upon the ice, about twenty 
feet from the shore, and I had some diffi- 
culty in securing it, asthe ice wasso thick 
that I feared it would cut my waders, 
while it would not support my weight. 
By procuring a post and breaking my 
way through, I was at last able to get 
the bird, which proved to be a female 
in fine condition. 

I followed the slough for a time with 
a view of getting another shot, then 
left it and kept on toward the lake, 
skirting the corn fields, on the lookout 
for quail. However, I saw nothing 
more until I neared the lake, where the 
ducks appeared to be flying in unusual 
numbers, owing, no doubt, to the keen, 
strong, north-west wind, which raised 
surprising waves on the shallow water. 
Arriving at the boat-landing, it was not 
long before I procured a boat, a poor 
affair, originally intended for two pairs 
of oars, but now fitted out with one 
pair near the bow, but it was the best 
available, as some men had reached the 
lake earlier in the day and had their 
choice of the lot. 
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TWO HOURS OVER 


In the shelter of the old boat-house I 
blew up my decoys,’ ballasting them 
with a few mouthfuls df water spurted 
into each, and nearly freezing my fin- 
gers during the operation. Tossing 
them into the boat, I got’ off with the 
assistance of a couple of boys, and had 
to break my way through the ice to the 
open water, upon reaching which I 
found it impossible to make the least 
headway against the wind and waves. 
The stand that I had in mind was 
toward the west side of the lake, upon 
a sand bar covered with low willows that 
ran out for a considerable distance to- 
ward the south, but hearing a good 
deal of shooting in that direction, and 
being tired of trying to row, I let my- 
self drift and was soon nearing the 
eastern side. Most of this side is a 
marsh, and usually under water, but 
the lake being very low at that time it 
was covered with a growth of red wil- 
lows and rushes, which kept one from 
sinking quite out of sight in the mud. 

About one mile south-east of this 
arm of the lake is a marsh known as 
**the Slough,” the land between them 
being covered with willows of consider- 
able size. A very narrow marsh con- 
nects the two, which, early in the season, 
is a favorite pass for teal and wood- 
duck, but is seldom used by big duck 
that come in later. The day seemed 
favorable for a flight and, sure enough, 
when I approached, a good many ducks 
rose, scattering in all directions, and I 
killed a merganser that flew too close to 
me for his good. 

I pulled and pushed the boat well 
into the willows and, shouldering the 
decoys, made my way as carefully as 
possible through the mud, to a point 
where a spur, well covered with dead 
vegetation, ran out toward the west and 
formed a large ‘‘J” with the curve 
facing the south, making alittle pocket 
completely sheltered from the wind, 
with an opening at the eastern end that 
lay directly in the path of ducks coming 
from ‘‘the Slough” up the pass. 
Here I put out my decoys, and they 
looked so life-like that it seemed to me 
an impossibility for a duck todiscover the 
cheat before I could get a shot. They 
were anchored with about three feet of 
string in one foot of water, the ice near 
the shore breaking the force of the 
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waves, and the occasional gusts of wind 
that got over the brush were just 
enough to keep them moving. A 
drake would run down before the wind 
until brought up with a jerk by his 
anchor, then whirling around he would 
start back, zigzagging toward the 
starting point, and exchanging greet- 
ings with a duck on the way, probably 
inquiring why she kept up such a per- 
petual bobbing. 

However, I did not spend much time 
in contemplation of my artificial flock, 
preferring to leave that to the feathered 
originals, who seemed only waiting un- 
til I had everything in readiness before 
calling. Returning to the boat, I pro- 
cured my gun and made my way out 
upon the point until I was directly 
opposite and about thirty vards distant 
from the decoys. The mud was some- 
thing awful, being from twelve to four- 
teen inches deep and of the consistency 
of glue, and as I stood I seemed to be 
gradually becoming as firmly planted 
as one of the scrubby willows. 

By crouching low I was able to cover 
myself well, although a blind would 
have been much more comfortable. I 
soon became chilled to the bone, and 
was getting awfully sick of my position 
and wishing myself at home, when in 
came a bunch of mallards and, afterthe 
smoke cleared away,I discerned two 
floating in toward the shore. 

Hastily reloading, I got a snap shot 
ata single mallard and crippled him, 
killing him with the second barrel, as 
upon striking the water he showed that 
he was a good swimmer. Then through 
the willows came a flock of blue-bill, 
their heads turning from right to left 
as they suspiciously scrutinized the 
decoys, and their wings whistling mus- 
ically as they bore down uponthem. I 
stooped low, and so well did the shoot- 
ing coat harmonize with the surround- 
ings that they passed within forty yards 
of me; then up they whirled, but too 
late, for I got in both barrels and three 
of their number remained with the de- 
coys. Then I waited for several min- 
utes, and was rewarded with a shot ata 
pin-tail, but as pin-tails are my ‘‘Jonahs” 
I missed him. Another wait, and there 
came a pair of green-winged teal, but 
they pitched among the decoys, so 
I did not care to risk a shot at them, as 
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shot-holes do not improve a canvas de- 
coy toa very great extent. They were 
soon joined by more green-wings, and the 
wind took them past the decoys, where 
a shot into the bunch a moment later 
resulted in the addition of four of them 
to the bag. 

It seemed a very long while to me 
before another duck came in, but a pair 
of pin-tails at last appeared, and the 
wary birds were decoyed so near that it 
was impossible for me to miss them en- 
tirely, although I did almost lose the 
second bird. However, the combined 
effect of wind, wave and two charges of 
number six shot was too much for him. 
My position grew very uncomfortable, 
and by endeavoring to make it easier, I 
lost a shot at a flock of seven mallards. 
I next had a nice shot at a pair of red- 
heads and scored a miss, but redeemed 
myself soon after by making a double 
on another pair. The flight then ap- 
peared to be over, so I extricated my 
feet from the mud and made my way 
as best I could to the boat, intending 
to push it over to the decoys and gather 
in the dead birds. 

No sooner had I left my stand than 
the ducks seemed to come in and actu- 
ally hover over the decoys, causing me 
to rush frantically back, forgetful of 
the cold and everything else in my 
desire for more feathers. Wretchedly 
bad luck followed. For a time I missed 
every bird shot at, and was getting 
thoroughly disgusted with myself, when 
I marked a large flock coming in against 
the wind. Over me they went, so close 
that I could tell that they were butter 
balls, and aftermaking a tour of inspec- 
tion to the right, they circled, flew 
swiftly down the wind, and swung over 
the decoys in as pretty a bunch as ever 
man looked at over a pair of barrels. I 
fired twice in quick succession, and was 
guilty for the instant of harboring a wish 
for a repeating shot-gun, but it was 
expelled a second later when I discov- 
ered that the Parker had been almost 
too destructive, for seven dead and 
wounded birds were in the water. 1 
stopped the cripples and, after waiting 
a reasonable time 
without seeing 
further indication 
of a continuation 
of the flight, 
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which had lastec about two hours, and 
realizing that I was very cold and 
hungry, I deemed it advisable to go. 

Regaining my boat, I gathered up 
the game and decoys after some very 
hard, cold work, but could not return 
against the wind. Nothing was left for 
me to do bet wade around the eastern 
shore, dragging the boat after me, until 
the northern bank of the lake was 
reached. This being quite high, I 
pulled back along the edge of the ice 
without experiencing any serious diffi- 
culty from the waves, the bluff shelter- 
ing the lake a great deal on that side. 
I soon reached the landing, and leaving 
the boys to let the wind out of the de- 
coys and tie up the ducks, I made good 
time in quest of dinner. 

At the house I found a number of 
men, who had been at the lake since 
day-break but had not been very suc- 
cessful. They all had shot on the west 
side, and getting cold, had come in to 
wait for the evening shooting, not 
thinking it worth while to stay out in 
the middle of the day. All seemed sur- 
prised when the boys brought in my 
string, and said that it was by far the 
largest bag they had seen that season 
at the lake. Two Omaha men occa- 
sioned considerable mirth for the crowd 
by trying to show the injustice of For- 
tune when she bestowed ‘‘such a lot of 
ducks upon that feller, and here we’ve 
been here since last night and didn’t 
get but nine.” 

However, upon learning that I wasa 
resident of Omaha, and not Council 
Bluffs, they agreed that it wasall right, 
adding very maliciously, that ‘‘ Council 
Bluff fellers couldn’t get ducks, no 
how,” and that ‘‘they might have 
knowed by. the 
ducks that I was 
from Omaha.” 
We thus became 
friends and they 
wanted me to 
drive back with 
them, but wishing 
to get home 
sometime, I re- 
fused as politely 
as possible. They 
drove off and, I 
hope, in due sea- 
son got home. 

































THE PATRIARCH OF THE HERD. 


AN OUTING IN LABRADOR. 


By R:; G. 


HILE at the Labrador Com- 
pany’s mines I enjoyed a fine 
September day’s outing, the 
description of which will 

admirably serve to illustrate the sport 
Labrador offers. 

The camp had been without fresh 
meat for some time, and although a 
gill-net, stretched at the mouth of the 
brook, supplied sea-trout and salmon, 
the superintendent suggested one even- 
ing at mess that a few birds would be 
greatly appreciated. 

I made my arrangements accordingly, 
and at four o’clock next morning was 
awakened by Angeuk, a good-natured 
‘‘ Huskie,” whom I had selected to row 
me. It was still quite dark when I 
came up on deck,.as a dense fog 
obscured the daybreak; but after a cup 
of hot coffee, we bundled overboard 
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into a punt and pulled down the run 
toward the islands. Each oar had a 
heavy wrapping of cloth and the thole- 
pins were carefully muffled, for our 
object was rather the pot than the 
sport, and we counted on making a 
killing. 

Angeuk silently bent to the oars and 
I puffed at my pipe, without speaking. 
The morning stillness was on sea and 
land, not a breath disturbed the water; 
and the ghostly gray mist enveloped 
the whole, leaving no marks whatever 
to guide us. 

A heavy black cloud rose out of the 
fog and we barely escaped a beaching; 
but a few strokes to port wiped it 
suddenly out, and we plunged again 
into the silent gray depths. 

Then a startling cry—half a yelp, 
half a bark—echoed sharply along the 
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precipice; and Angeuk carefully rested 
his oars and listened. Again the cry; 
then a kissing sound which Angeuk 
made on his finger; and then a rattle 
of small loose stones and the cry was 
repeated quite near us. 

We peered toward the land, but I 
discerned nothing. Angeuk motioned 
to hand him my gun and reached back 
toward me to grasp it; then his wet 
boot slipped and jostled an oar, and a 
scramble of paws and rattling of stones 
told us the chance was over. 

““Oovunga piungituk!”  Angeuk 
exclaimed, angrily striking his forehead. 

“Chua?” (What was it ?) I asked. 

‘“A  wolf—two—three—at chook! 
More maybe.” 

Again the oars were silently dipped 
and we slipped along through the 
gloaming. Then we heard the flutter- 
ing chirp of a bird and noiselessly stole 
toward it. 

A black spot appeared—another—a . 
score, and then I turned loose my 
Parker; and we had the pleasure of 
gathering in the first results of the 
morning. As we were out fora pot, I 
did not regret the half-dozen ducks I 
had murdered. 

After this the morning grew rapidly 
light, and the birds became more wary, 
still we managed another pot shot and 
obtained four more young eiders. 

As the breeze rolled the fog away, 
long moving strings and spots of black 
appeared on the water; thousands of 
birds were waking up and searching 
about for their breakfasts. 

I had no more pot shots, but by noon 
had secured enough birds for a week’s 
camp trations. There were twenty- 
eight eiders, which comprised but a 
third of the number of birds we had 
taken. The rest were pin-tails, wigeons, 
black ducks, an auk, some puffins and 
guillemots. 

We hauled up on shore for a meal 
and asmoke, and arest in the bright 
noon sunshine; after which I wandered 
off for a stroll, to stretch my legs and 
get rid of the cramp occasioned by eight 
hours’ boating. 

I climbed the hill by a well-beaten 
path, which the reindeer had made in 
passing. I had no thought of seeing 
the deer, for it was not their month of 
migration. 
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What a thrilling sight is that migrating 
horde; an almost endless procession of 
graceful creatures clothed in gray, their 
heavy white beards waving, with great 
horns wildly tossing as they bound 
across the barrens, or laid at rest on 
their sleek round backs to plunge 
through strips of timber; pursuing an 
even, air-line route across the roughest 
country, swimming the streams and 
salt water bays, and scaling the highest 
mountains! 

Near the comb of the ridge was a 
great white mark which resembled a 
quartz vein’s cropping; but on nearer 
inspection it proved to be a large flock 
of white grouse feeding. It was easy 
enough to approach within range, and 
in fact I was almost upon them before 
they heavily took to flight, and I 
emptied my gun at the covey. 

Then with a snort a buck sprang out 
from behind a sheltering boulder, and, 
followed by a family of doe and fawns, 
vanished over the crest of the mountain. 
For a moment his spreading antlers 
were lined, like dead trees, against the 
horizon, while I vainly searched for a 
charge of buck. I had nothing but 
small shot with me. 

On our way back we gathered in a 
few more ducks and divers; and greatly 
to Angeuk’s delight secured a fine 
young ranger seal, the Esquimaux’s 
choicest delicacy. 

Attention has been somewhat directed 
to Labrador of late, by the summer ex- 
peditions which have recently been 
made there. 

In 1890, Professors Kenaston and 
Bryant, of Oberlin College, reached the 
Grand Falls of the Hamilton River, 
which empties into Lake Melville, the 
western extremity of Hamilton Inlet, 
or Grosswater Bay. 

A number of students from Bowdoin 
College, in charge of some of the college 
faculty, made an ineffectual attempt to 
visit the same locality the following year. 
That they failed was undoubtedly due to 
their lack of forethought and ignorance 
of woodcraft, for the country presents 
no very serious obstacles. 

In 1892 a party of young Americans, 
which included two representatives of 
Harvard University, cruised for three 
months along the coast, as far as the 
sixteenth degree of north latitude; and 
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in 1893 the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post at Davis Inlet was visited by two 
gentlemen from New York City, in 
search of sport and recreation. 

Lieutenant Peary called at several of 
the Moravian settlements, on his way 
to the Arctic circle last year, and gave 
a cursory account in his published 
letters of what he saw there. 

In the summer of 1894, a number of 
Doctor Cook’s OutinG Arctic excursion- 
ists deserted the ill-fated steamer, 
Miranda, after her collision with the 
iceberg off Belle Isle, and passed a few 
weeks in the vicinity of Cape Saint 
Charles. They expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased with the sport they 
obtained, and talked of returning. 

Another party of Americans, of 
which the writer was a member, left 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, June 3oth, 
1894, in the Swallow, a steam launch of 
but twenty-two tons gross measure- 
ment, on an extended trip of four 
months’ duration. 

Going north, the channels along the 
mainland, inside all the islands, were 
followed from the Straights of Belle 
Isle to the fifty-seventh degree of north 
latitude, which was reached July 26th. 
The return journey was commenced 
September 26th, and_ successfully 
accomplished, without mishap of any 
kind, October 28th. 

The Swallow had a wooden hull 
forty-eight feet in length, of twelve 
feet beam and six feet draught; carried 
mainsail, foresail and staysail, and was 
fully sheathed with greenheart timber, 
making her safe to travel through the 
floes, which were unusually heavy and 
numerous off the Labrador coast last 
season. 

This battling with the floes is not by 
any means monotonous, or devoid of 
interest, especially to one who can 
appreciate the grandeur and sublimity 
of a sea of ice. Let those desiring 
novel sensations test an experience 
amid the ever-shifting bergs and pans, 
as they are carried silently along upon 
the ocean current, now opening a 
narrow, snake-like passage of blue water, 
through which the vessel steams at 
headlong speed, dodging the sunken 
greenish spurs and crashing over the 
smaller broken pieces; then suddenly 
closing down en-masse and presenting 
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a close and seemingly impenetrable 
wall of solid ice, at which the steamer 
hurls herself,driving her bows high upon 
some low-lying pan and crushing it 
with her weight; then with blow upon 
blow, beating, grinding, crunching, 
pushing and so violently forcing her 
way into a crack, which slowly opens 
across the jamb, into another strip of 
open water just beyond. 

The angler can find ample amuse- 
ment in any of the bays along the main- 
land and the streams which feed them. 
There is an excellent river at Blanc 
Sablon, in which the brook-trout aver- 
age above a pound. Another locally 
well-known stream empties into St. 
Michael’s Bay, and is easily reached 
from Battle Harbor. 

Battle Harbor is the meeting point 
for the two coasting mail steamers 
which ply between Saint John’s, New- 
foundland, and the Moravian missions, 
making fortnightly voyages. This 
station is owned by a well-known supply 
firm of St. John’s, and is headquarters 
for one of the most extensive fishing 
establishments on the coast. Here, 
too, is located the head office of the 
Mission to Deep Sea _ Fishermen. 
Through the efforts of Doctor Grenfell, 
a comfortable hospital has been erected 
and furnished with every necessity and 
convenience. The staff includes a resi- 
dent physician and a trained nurse. 

Between Battle Harbor and Hamil- 
ton Inlet there are many fine trout 
streams and ponds, notably at Spear 
Harbor, Snug Harbor, Porcupine Run 
and Sandwich Bay. This entire terri- 
tory is literally over-run with Ptarmi- 
gan, the white Arctic grouse, and in the 
months of September and October half 
a dozen coveys may be found during an 
hour’s walk over the hill-tops. 

The caribou are not so numerous on 
this portion of the coast as they are a 
few hundred miles further north. An 
occasional black bear may be encoun- 
tered in any of the bays, and a search 
for them in the neighborhood of Porcu- 
pine should be successful. The wild 
geese, eider ducks and sea fowl which 
make their summer haunts from Harri- 
gan northward, begin to arrive in this 
locality about September 15th, and fur- 
nish excellent sport throughout Octo- 
ber. 
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A most unique and interesting natural 
phenomenon is to be found some miles 
southwest from Nain, upon an island 
called Nepoktulegatsuk. Extending 
across the island is a broad vein of 
opalescent spar, or Labradorite, as it 
is sometimes called. Its chatoyant, 
iridescent colors suggest the fancy that 
it might have had its birth in the 
crystallization of some magnificent 
aurora. 

Small crystals of this gem-like stone 
are distributed throughout the felspathic 
rocks almost everywhere within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles; but Nature seems 
to have selected this particular spot for 
its chief abode, and has supplied it with 
a lavish and artistic hand. 

Blue isthe predominating hue, which 
finds expression in all possible variations, 
from the lightest of silvery sky tints, 
through delicate shadings to a deep 
and richly glowing indigo. Next in 
order of prominence are the golds and 


bronzes. Their wavy, flame-like deline-_ 


ations sometimes produce startling, 
though always harmonious contrasts. 
In one portion of the deposit may be 
found broad splashes of brilliant green, 
also in varying shades from soft ultra- 
marine to vivid emerald. 

The colors are the more pleasing 
in that they are produced by a remark- 
able refraction of the rays of light. 
The stone possesses no inherent color of 
its own, and these prismatic tints come 
and go, as the position of the observer 
changes; flashing out unexpectedly at 
this point, eluding one at that, playing 
at hide and seek like elfish rainbows, 
in a multitude of tints and hues. 

Nain is the most southern station at 
which the ivory carvings of the Esqui- 
maux can be procured. The best are 
to be found at Okkak, and are the 
handwork of two cripples named Boaz 
and Nicodemus, by virtue of their 
Moravian baptisms. The walrus is 
seldom found south of Kig-la-pait. 
The tusks are, therefore, difficult to pro- 
cure at the southern stations, and are 
considered too valuable to be wasted in 
whittling trinkets. 

Some of the Okkak carvings are 
really beautiful and are, without doubt, 
superior to those made by the natives 
of Alaska or any other portion of the 
North. The trueness to nature and 


delicacy of outline and finish with which 
they are executed, evince decided 
artistic instincts and natural genius, 
and enable them to compare favorably 
with the carvings of the Japanese. 

At Nayasivivik I found a cave-like 
dwelling, and at its entrance the cliffy 
rock bore traces, here and there, of 
hieroglyphic carvings. Not far away 
a monstrous boulder stands alone upon 
the plain of death, like some grim 
monument. Upon its level top, so 
said my guide, the naked bodies of 
infants were exposed until the birds 
and beasts came and devoured them. 

By far the most interesting ruins on 
the coast were those we found near the 
entrance to Nachvack Bay. It was 
evident from their appearance that 
they had never been visited by dese- 
crating strangers, and even the na- 
tives disclaimed all knowledge of 
them. 

Upon a narrow strip of beach, at the 
foot of a precipitous ravine cutting the 
crest of the mountainous cliffs which 
overhang the sea, half buried in shingle 
and weighted with a heavy covering of 
turf and moss, are the well-preserved 
remains of what was once the residence 
of a populous tribe. 

The main entrance had been formed 
by setting upon end the lower jawbones 
of a whale. This led into a broad 
passageway, from which smaller ones 
branched at irregular intervals, and 
which terminated at the various family 
apartments, or habitations. Whales’ 
bones entered largely into the construc- 
tion of the whole, no other material 
having been used for supports. Nach- 
vack is far beyond the northern tree 
limit of the coast, and these were, 
doubtless, the best substitute for timbers 
which could be procured. The verte- 
bre of whales had been used as stools 
and for various other purposes; the 
frameworks of kayaks and komatiks, 
skin boats and sledges, were of bone and 
horn; the weapons and implements 
were of stone, bone, horn and ivory. 
Enough of these were present to have 
filled a ship, but not a scrap of iron or 
other metal could be found. 

The population of this village seemed 
to have been buried at its very doors. 
ivery available spot in the ravine con- 
tained a burial cairn. 
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CARIBOU HUNTING IN QUEBEC. 


By the late Edmund P. Rogers. 


HEN the 
time for 
my an- 


nual out- 
ing came round I 
@ determined to make 
wy an expedition up the 
Bonaventure River, 
on the north shore 
of the Bay of Cha- 
leur. With my In- 
dians, Peter and 
Jim Gray and Mik 
_.’Thoma, a full camp 
~~ outfit, and a Gaspe 
canoe, I reached the 
little village at the 
mouth of the river and secured quarters 
at Mons. Peletier’s hostelrie, on the 
beach. 

At roll call, next morning, Mik re- 
ported very drunk, he having some- 
where in the night got hold of a bottle 
of ‘‘ fire-water.” This I had expected, 
as Mik always began work about two- 
thirds full, When he was in the woods, 
no better or more sober man could be 
found. I never had to conceal what 
little whiskey I carried, when once 
fairly started; on the contrary, I always 
gave him his ‘‘ tot” with the rest. 

After portaging the canoe and stores 
over to the river, we camped at night 
about twelve miles up. We put in the 
next day hunting over the blue-berry 
flats after bear, but those pests of the 
woods, the black flies (and strange as it 
seems, they are worse as you strike 
north), were so numerous, and my neck 
and face were so inflamed from their 
bites, that we concluded that no bear 
would repay us for the suffering. Even 
the Indians, accustomed as they were 
to the attacks of the insects, gave in, 
and we started on the back track. Even- 
ing found us again at Mons. Peletier’s. 

Fortunately a telegraph line passed 
through the village, and I wired to 
Campbellton for a tug, and to Mons. 
Horace, at St. Alexandre, to have 
teams ready Monday morning to port- 
age canoe, stores, etc., over to St. 
Francis Lake. The little French oper- 
ator was greatly excited over so many 






messages and their answers. She told 
me she had not taken in so much money 
in months. 

At 8 o’clock, a.m., Sunday, we heard 
the tug’s whistle, and, loading up our 
traps in a two-wheeled cart, we drove 
out to her. To our Yankee notions of 
navigation this appeared to be a strange 
procedure; but so shallow is the water, 
and so gradual the fall of the beach, 
that the cart is by far the handiest means 
of transportation. We reached our des- 
tination, St. Francis Leke, without fur- 
ther adventures. . 

We portaged to the foot of the lake, 
and, after engaging Michel and Ernest 
Blier and their dug-out, started down 
the St. Francis River, which forms the 
boundary line between Maine and Can- 
ada, and thence through Beau Lakes, 
the little St. John’s and Four-mile Lake. 
All were lovely, with their studdings of 
islands and brightly-tinted shores. Duck 
were plentiful, and I shot enough to 
feed all hands. 

Upon stopping to pick up my guide, 
Sandy Stripes, I found he was off 
‘cruising ” (2. e., hunting up good tim- 
ber tracts), so I left word for him to 
join me as soon as he came in. We 
poled up the St. John’s, through several 
swift rapids, and about midday we struck 
the mouth of the Allegash, where we 
stopped to ‘‘boil the kettle.” While 
resting, to our surprise we saw, coming 
round a neighboring bend, two of the 
canvas canoes frequently used by the 
Maine hunters. The party included 
two young men from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who had come from Moosehead Lake, 
and were bound down the St. John’s. 

After portaging round the Heavy 
Falls, some ten miles up, we bade adieu 
to Michel and his brother, as all was 
now plain sailing to Harvey’s, where 
we intended camping. On the way I 
killed a nice lot of duck and a fine mess 
of trout. I also tried a shot at a deer 
crossing the river about four hundred 
yards off. : 

We concluded to put in some time 
here on Long Lake, caribou signs being 
encouraging. Deer and grouse were 
also plentiful. The Indians and settlers 
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frequently kill the grouse with sticks or 
stones. The spruce partridge abounds 
here. Though not quite as large as the 
grouse, it is handsomer, the plumage 
being more decidedly marked, and the 
male bird having bright red wattles. 
The Indians call them ‘‘ fool birds,” so 
easily are they caught. 

On one occasion, while paddling up 
the Bensacook Brook, we saw a male 
and two females on a small strip of 
beach. The male was parading up and 
down, with tail spread and wing's sweep- 
ing the sand. 

‘“*You ketch ’em alive, Mr. Rogers,” 
said Peter. 

Following his instructions, I placed 
the end of my trout-rod in the bow- 
man’s hand. He made arunning noose 
in the line, which I passed over the 
bird’s head. A yank brought him safely 
aboard. These grouse are not so pal- 
atable as the ruffed variety, the meat 
being brown and somewhat bitter from 
the spruce berry. 

We made an expedition to McAuliffe 
Lake, which is surrounded with numer- 
ous barrens. Here we found the cari- 
bou roads at least six inches deep, and 
evidently used daily to and from water. 
While skirting the shore I saw a fine 
bull leisurely trotting along, some three 
hundred yards distant, and evidently 
oblivious of our presence. Peter decided 
to paddle closer in under the lee of 
a small island, which would put us 
within about one hundred and fifty 
yards of where the bull should pass. 
This was successfully accomplished, and 
we watched his progress as he moved 
down the trail, disappearing for a mo- 
ment or so in the clumps of balsam that 
dotted the barren. 

‘* Peter, I fear we will lose him. 
I better not chance it ?” 

‘*No; he come near when he cross 
creek.” 

And so it proved. He easily cleared 
the creek by a jump of about twelve 
feet. 

‘** Now, give him shoot,” said Peter. 

Standing up in the canoe I cut loose. 
At the report the bull stopped short, 
with head erect and pointed ears. He 
was evidently endeavoring to wind the 
source of the noise. I fired a second 
shot, and when the smoke blew to lee- 
ward I could see nothing. 


Had 
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‘*You got ‘im,” yelled the men, as 
they sent the canoe flying for the shore. 
The ball, a 50-express, had broken his 
neck at a clean one hundred and fifty 
yards. This was a satisfactory result 
of a standing-up shot in a frail canoe. 
He had a fine head, with brow points 
almost crossing each other. His coat 
was a beautiful mouse color, verging 
into pure white at his neck, and he had 
a fine bell—z. ¢., long, hanging white 
hair under the throat. His head I see 
at this writing, and his fur coat has pro- 
tected me in many a succeeding raid. 

The next day a fine bull actually 
charged through the camp, but was off 
before I could reach my rifle. A few 
evenings after another came to Sandy’s 
call, and we could hear his short, sharp 
bark, a quarter of a mile off, but draw- 
ing each minute nearer. Crouching near 
the canoe, with rifle at ready, we watched 
the beach. One of the Indians whis- 
pered, ‘‘ There he come ;” but though 
we could hear him, we could not place 
him under the shadow of the bank. At 
last I made him out, or rather a moving 
dark mass now close to us. Aiming as 
near as I could judge for his shoulder, I 
fired, and heard the thud of the ball as 
it struck. We ran to the spot, and soon 
saw, by the trail of blood, that he was 
hard hit. We followed the trail on the 
sand till the tracks turned into the 
woods, then we decided to defer further 
search till morning. We took up the 
trail at sunrise, and soon discovered 
where the bull had lain upon a bed of 
blood-soaked leaves. We now felt as- 
sured that he was not far off; and so it 
proved a little later. A shout from 
Sandy drew us to the spot where lay 
our quarry, stiff in death. He had only 
a fair head. 

To me this style of night hunting has 
no attraction. Its sole pleasure is the 
paddling for miles through these lovely 
lakes, the intense stillness, broken only 
by the weird call of Peter or Sandy, 
and the excitement (that is natural) of 
the answering bellow. I have known 
as many as five bulls to be called down 
in a week, and all circled round us with- 
out offering a shot that could be relied 
on. Far more satisfactory and exciting 
is the stalking on a crisp October day, 
with the track of your game showing 
plainly on the few inches of snow. 
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CARIBOU HUNTING IN QUEBEC. 


We decided to start for the settlement, 
and were soon once more near Beau 
Lake. As we entered its south end I 
heard a hail, ‘‘Are you Mr. Rogers?” 
Upon my answering, the man added, 
‘*Sorry not to see you as you went down; 
could have shown you lots of caribou.” 
I consulted with Peter, and he advised 
me to put in a day, as our new friend, old 
McDonald, was a first-rate scout. He 
led us about nine miles back from the 
lake, to some excellent ground. 

We began to hunt at daybreak, and 
about noon we were on the summit of 
Beau Mountain, having seen several 
bunches of cows on the route. We had 
something to eat, and then Peter tried 
a call. Like an echo came a response 
from some bull, and we crouched and 
waited. Ina few minutes I saw a pair 
of horns towering over the bushes. 
Stepping to the left I discovered him, 
head on, his white, massive neck show- 
ing plainly through the brush. I took 
acareful aim and fired, but with no 
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apparent result. Peter called again, 
and the bull uttered savage grunts, 
moved some ten yards, and again came 
to a stand. I now had him in plain 
view, broadside on, and tumbled him 
in his tracks. He was a noble brute, 
weighing some five hundred pounds, 
and having enormous branching antlers. 
The brow-points almost reached his 
nose before turning up, and both they 
and the main branches ended in broad 
and perfect palmations. Shocking to 
relate, we three old duffers, two of’ us 
well past sixty years, joined hands and 
performed a vigorous war dance around 
our prize. 

‘*Mr. Rogers,” said Mac, ‘‘I will bet 
all this fall crop you have the finest 
head in the United States.” 

It was indeed a noble head, and now 
hangs on the walls of Crumwold Hall, 
among the many trophies of elk, bear, 
mountain sheep, moose and deer, that 
have fallen to the rifles of my son, 
Archy Rogers, and myself. 
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THE WHITE OWL'S CRY. 


HE moon shines white in the Winter sky, 
There’s a gleam of ghostly frost on the trees, 
There’s a glimmer of wings goes whirling by, 

A glimmer of wings and a sudden cry 

Comes over the hills with the biting breeze ; 
Over the white hills deep and low, 

The voice of the great white owl cries: ‘* Woe!” 


The frost-lit stars pale toward the day, 
There’s a gleam of rose in the darkling west, 


A glimmer of gray i 


n the milky way, 


Anda wild, weird cry, that seems to say 
But a single word of a fierce unrest, 
Where the lonely wood is white with snow, 


‘And the voice of the 


» great white owd cries : ‘¢*Woe!” 
WINTHROP PACKARD. 








A FLYING VISIT TO HAVANA. 


By Annetta Josefa Halliday-Antona. 


silver light, away below in some 
distant street there was a sound 
of men singing to a guitar, far 
above us the blue depth of the sky was 
broken by stars, and below a wilderness 
of exotic and native flowers—but, as is 
always the case in these low latitudes, 
never one mass of beauty at once, as 
ours ; there is always some decaying tree 
or plant side by side with those in full 
bloom, an apt illustration of how “In 
the midst of life we are in death.” 
Passing through a noble avenue of 
palms, in the garden of the Governor’s 
house we enter a small alley called the 
“Rose Walk,” a perfect mass of pink 
roses much similar to the Egyptian lotus 
and quite double the size of our water 
lilies. The vivid red buds of the star 
cactus flaunted their abundant youth to 
the matchless Cuban sky, huge cacti in 
every uncouth stage of prickly develop- 
ment, looking like remnants of a past 
Cyclopean age; a species of lily with 
large, pure, white spires of bell-shaped 
flowers, like fairy belfries, whose chimes 
rang out peals of perfume ; pomegran- 
ates like the heart of a sunset; dense 
thickets of myrtles ; jessamines, amary- 
lis of every species, and tube roses with 
a spice of the Orient in their cups; trump- 
et creepers, yellow as gold, and starry 
blue passion flowers side by side ; groves 
of the beautiful south-sea rose and enor- 
mous oleanders, pink, white and crim- 
son ; hedges of convolvulus, acacias and 
Arabian jasmine ; an exquisitely delicate 
blossom called the shell plant, the lovely 
buds of the mahogany tree and the 
curious blood-red flower of the coral 
vine—like a bunch of scarlet cut coral— 
they were all here, clambering up, over 
and above the marble basins and the 
old stone balustrades with a prodigality 
of leaf and flower. “Ah!” exclaimed 
F , as we left it and set out for the 
Cathedral, “that garden contains all of 
Shakspeare and Shelley within its walls.” 
The Cathedral of Havana challenges 
but little attention, artistically speaking, 
except from its being the last resting- 
place of the unhappy Genoese pilot, Co- 
lumbus. I am not particularly rever- 
ent to the bones of saints and martyrs, 
but as I stood leaning against a panel 
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and looked upon the inscription: “The 
City of Havana honoring the memory 
of so great a benefactor treasures his 
remains unto the last great Day,” I could 
not but think of the faithful-hearted, 
noble-eyed man standing with his mu- 
tinous crew about him, sullen and threat- 
ening, while he looked forward over a 
waste of unknown waters with grand 
trust and courage toward the promised 
land. 

The world crucified Christ, and the 
Spanish nation paid their debt to Co- 
lumbus in ingratitude and imprison- 
ment. 

As I glanced once more toward the 
marble slab where the bombastic Span- 
ish description omits to mention the 
prison and the chains with which they 
honored history’s hero, I thought half- 
sadly, half-thankfully: 

“At rest, oh proud, broken-hearted, 
great man; at rest.” 

Mass was being performed; there were 
some Carmelite and Franciscan monks, 
a number of ladies, black-eyed and 
black-veiled, upon their knees, and a few 
foreigners lounging in the aisles. 

Away up in the belfry we encoun- 
tered an odd, old character, the bell- 
ringer, whose acquaintance would well 
repay the toilsome ascent even if the 
whole town and bay of Havana did not 
lie unfolded at one’s feet. 

In his rookery, far above all human 
hearts, the old hermit makes cigars at 
his deal table, and, being a perfect enthu- 
siast on the subject of bells, he will tell 
you how he has passed his life in their 
service, ringing these for matins, those 
for vespers, this one for storms, that 
for peace and this for victory. If you 
have a fancy to leave him a little silver, 
he will hand his cigars to you with the 
airs of a prince. He would have made 
a capital study for some of the French 
writers: so ragged and so ignorant, so 
courteous and yet of so simple a faith. 

I hope my sex will not be against me 
if I mention a visit to the Royal and 
Imperial Cigarette Factory of La Honra- 
dez, for I assure you that both Dorla and 
myself exhibited a lively interest in the 
manufacture of the paper cigar which 
meets one at every corner in Cuba, at 
the opera, in the cars, between dinner- 
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courses, at church-doors, yes, let me 
whisper it, between the rosy lips of 
lovely women. 

Upon leaving, each guest is presented 
with a package of cigarettes tied with 
pretty ribbon and wrapped in orna- 
mental paper, upon which his name, 
copied from the register, is printed, the 
whole having been made while he was 
inspecting the building. ‘“ La Honra- 
dez” is one of the rare places in Havana 
where it would be considered bad form 
to fee the attendants. 

An agreeable feature of the city pub- 
lic life is the outdoor concert called the 
“retreta,” given by two regimental 
bands under the order of the Govern- 
ment of Havana, every evening from 
eight o’clock until nine in one of the 
public squares of the city. All the 
fashion of Havana may be seen there, 
foreign and native; lovers court as- 
siduously, friends chat, business appoint- 
ments are made, and flirtations prosper. 

The paths of the square are beauti- 
fully kept and planted with crimson 
and ivory camelias, and it is most amus- 
ing to see boys of ten in swallow-tail 
coats and high hats, and girls of eight 
in long, low-necked dresses, strolling up 
and down arm in arm. Indeed, children 
have the most precocious ideas in Cuba. 

It is always attractive to hear music 
in the open air at night, but under the 
effulgence of the tropical moon it has a 
magical effect, the most dolce far niente 
imaginable. The Creoles are passion- 
ately fond of music, and the perform- 
ance is always admirably good. 

One evening, as we sat at the “re- 
treta,” sipping some delicate ices, a 
funeral cortege passed, and, as is the 
custom in Cuba, every one uncovered. 

It was some wealthy resident evi- 
dently who was being borne to the 
Campo Santo, for the hearse, covered 
with gilt and ornaments, was drawn by 
six black horses and driven by a coach- 
man who wore enormous top boots, a 
gilt-braided, cocked hat, and a brilliant 
red coat ; eight hired mourners, dressed 
in long black coats, walked beside the 
hearse, and perhaps twenty-five victor- 
ias, filled with the male relatives only, 
all smoking, brought up the rear. 

We witnessed several performances at 
the celebrated Tacon Theater on San 
Rafael street. The building is very 
handsome in the inside, but its exterior 
is not at all imposing. 
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The Cubans are naturally a musical 
people, and will brook no trifling from 
performers, signifying their disappro- 
bation with a great noise of the feet. 

Their commendation and applause, 
however, is quite unique, as they are 
very demonstrative when pleased, and 
a furor frequently costs them a fabu- 
lous sum. Doves with the wildest verses 
of rapture fastened to their feet are set 
free to fly upon the stage ; the most ex- 
pensive jewelry is borne over the foot- 
lights and purses heavy with gold. I 
was much amused one night to see an 
enthusiastic Spaniard fling his hat at 
the feet of a favorite danseuse. 

There is usually a large display of the 
military at the Tacon, and for gayety 
and picturesqueness the scene cannot 
well be equaled, the elegant toilets of 
the ladies and the bright colors in which 
the house is frescoed, making an appear- 
ance powerfully brilliant. 

The last Sunday that we were in 
Havana a bull-fight for charitable (?) 
purposes was given in the Bull-ring near 
the sea, some distance from the city 
walls. Somewhat to the credit of the 
Cuban women, be it said, that they are 
not frequenters of the cruel sport unless 
the object be for benevolence. 

“Bread and circuses!” how often I 
thought of the old Latin cry as we sat 
on the shady side of the house and noted 
the ten thousand and more around us 
whose faces assumed such looks of 
sharp, savage ferocity as the afternoon 
wore on. 

Bread and Bulls! this slight variation 
and the cry of centuries ago would be 
appropriate here ! 

Indeed, it seems to me cruelty is con- 
tagious. I know I became very much 
excited and cheered as loudly as any one 
with the sole exception that I was ap- 
plauding the gallant old animal who 
fought for his life, while the Spanish 
mob cheered the inhuman tormentors. 

Six animals were slaughtered, and be- 
fore the curtain went down upon that 
tragedy, the sun had sunk, 

“Well,” said Dorla, as We looked from 
our window for a last night-view of the 
bay and its surroundings, “to-morrow 
we commence to know Cuban life apart 
from the Capital, but I love Havana and 
I shall be sorry when to-morrow comes ; 
sha’n’t you ?” 

I did not answer at once, and we both 
looked outward. 











SALMON FISHING ON SNAKE RIVER. 


By Frank C. Read. 


LMOST anywhere along the wind- 
ings of the Snake River, from 
where it joins the Columbia to 
its head-waters in Wyoming, it 

is possible to catch the salmon. 

According to some authorities, what I 
have designated as salmon are really 
salmon-trout, which feed in fresh water 
and do not return to the ocean. 
Whether they are salmon or salmon- 
trout, they are game, and vary in 
weight from ten to forty pounds. 

I was spending a holiday in Idaho, 
when my host, Bob, introduced me to 
the Judge and to salmon fishing as prac- 
ticed in the West. The run of fish be- 
gan about the end of December. 

It took thirty minutes’ rowing and 
towing to get the boat one-half mile up 
the swift current of the river, and then 
we were at the fishing ground. The 
whole procedure was new to me, and 
I had formed but little opinion about 
the utensils of war and the mode of 
operating them ; but I accepted every- 
thing quietly, until they produced lines 
with two or three-ounce sinkers dang- 
ling from the end; then I wanted to start 
for home. I explained that I had come 
to capture a game fish and not to angle 
on the bottom, as if for suckers or stur- 
geon. My friends did not pitch me out 
of the boat, as later developments 
showed they should have done; but my 
friend Bob took a ‘long and, apparently, 
pitying glance at me and then said: 
‘*Just wait, Sonny! If you hook a 
good big salmon to-day you will think 
you have game enough.” And I waited. 

We each had an unjointed bamboo 
pole, to which was fastened a reel con- 
taining from two hundred to three hun- 


dred feet of braided silk line. Attached 
to each line were a sinker and a treble 
hook, 7. ¢., three hooks soldered to- 
gether at such angles that when a fish 
has once gorged the thing, disgorge- 
ment is almost an impossibility. The 
bait used was salmon-roe. 

After baiting our hooks, tying on the 
roe with pink-colored thread, we drifted 
with the current some three hundred 
yards to where an eddy began; then we 
turned in toward the river-bank, so as 
to strike this eddy and let-us return 
nearly to the starting point. 

‘*You must keep your sinker just 
above the bottom,” said Bob. 

The sinker is about two feet above 
the hook; when it is just grazing the 
bottom you may be reasonably sure 
that the hook is tumbling around over 
the gravel and stones of the river, where 
the salmon look for food. 

I consumed most of the time of the 
first float feeling for the bottom with 
my sinker, so that my hook might 
‘*find the bottom” as instructed. We 
caught no fish. Then we returned and 
tried it again. 

This time, after two or three cautious 
locations of the bottom with my sinker, 
I suddenly felt a tug on my pole and I 
struck. Away went my line up-stream 
at a rapid rate, while my reel sang a 
merry tune. I had him set down for 
at least a forty-pounder, the pull was 
so great. Then came an extra surge 
and the pole snapped, but I grasped 
the line with my gloved hands and 
drew it in slowly and steadily, until I 
knew he was nearing the surface; then, 
gaff in hand, I waited, until from 
the green of the deep water there 
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SALMON FISHING 


emerged—about fifteen pounds of the 
river mud and a pair of dead-men’s 
shoes. At least I supposed they were 
dead-men’s shoes because, subsequently, 
I angled up his coat and trousers, and 
the Snake is much given to disgorging 
an unfortunate prospector at irregular 
intervals. 

My hook had caught on the stones 
at the bottom, and the tugging at the 
line was caused by the current driving 
our boat down-stream faster than the 
reel could run out. What I had 
thought to be my line scurrying up- 
stream was, in fact, the boat rapidly 
drifting from the place where my hook 
remained fastened to the bottom. 
When I realized all this, 1 passed a 
number of remarks, in rapid succession, 
my companions keeping surprisingly 
quiet. They afterwards confided to me 
that they remembered we were close to 
town, and that I knew the way there. 

I was rowed ashore, where I repaired 
my fishing pole while the others made 
two or three runs, during one of which 
the Judge hooked a ten-pounder and 
had hauled him into the boat before the 
fish realized that anything was wrong. 

Presently, I tried it again. This time 
I did not feel so assiduously for the 
bottom and got along better. I saw 
the Judge make a strike. His line ran 
out a little and then slackened. The 
fish had got off the hook. 

Then Bob madea strike, and just as I 
opened my lips to tell him that he had 
hooked him, I felt a tug: at my own 
line. I struck hard and—whew-w!—I 
knew it was not shoes this time. 

There was a mighty swirl of the 
water, a broad fin and tail flashed into 
view, then away sped my line across 
the stream, with the water flying from 
in front of it. How the reel did 
sing! And how he did pull! My pole 
was about fourteen feet long, but 
it was bent so that I could reach out 
my hand and nearly touch the tip. I 
put the brake on the large reel, and also 
pressed the line, where it left the reel, 
hard against the pole. A hole was 
burned in my glove and my hand was 
blistered as the line ran out, but still 
the fish sped on. Some one hundred 
and fifty feet away a shining, silvery 
body sprung high into the air and fell 
back, with a loud splash, and amid a cloud 
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of spray. Then he went to the bottom 
and sulked. 

I was not sorry; it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to replenish my reel. Fifty feet 
more of a run, and he would have been 
gone, for my line was nearly out and, 
once the end was reached, it would no 
more have held him than it could have 
held a young bullock. So I reeled up 
with alacrity, as the judge rowed us 
over to where my catch lay sulking, and 
not until I had taken up all the line 
did I feel master of the situation again. 

Then I began to pull my prize around 
a bit to see if he was tractable. He was 
not. When ready, he took aspurt down- 
stream that would have done credit to 
a ’varsity crew for speed. Just then 
Bob’s fish (I had been entirely too busy 
to watch his manoeuvres) concluded it 
would go up-stream, and there we were! 
Strung out between the two salmon, 
with our reels being rapidly emptied 
and no means at handto stopit. The 
boat could not follow both fish at once 
to prevent our losing line, and it was 
equally certain that unless something 
was done, very shortly, the end, both of 
the line and the episode, was at hand. 

Something of this sort came into my 
mind, and I was trying to calculate how 
much of my tackle the salmon would 
take with him as we parted company, 
when Bob took a quick glance at my 
nearly spent reel, then turned to his own 
and stopped it dead, at the same time 
that he gavea heavy surge on his pole. 
There was a sharp ping of the line and 
then it lay limp and still on the water. 

Praise be given unto this friend of 
mine! He had seen that my line was 
nearly out, and rather than that I, the 
enthusiast, with his first salmon well 
hooked, should lose that prize, he had 
deliberately broken his tackle and al- 
lowed his own catch to escape. If he 
have transgressions, may Heaven shrive 
him! 

Away sped my salmon, actually tow 
ing the large boat. He kept up the 
gait for, perhaps, a quarter of a mile 
down the river, and then again he shot 
out of the water, twice his own length, 
and again sounded to the bottom and 
sulked. This time we allowed him no 
interval for rest. I reeled up and we 
immediately began to break him to 
lead, Vimhad departed from him 
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They say if a fish runs with the cur- 
rent any distance he suffocates. As to 
this I do not know, but I do know that 
this one never had the same amount of 
energy after his down-stream run. I 
pulled him around for a time and he 
made a weak run or two, but I was al- 
ways able to prevent him heading 
away from me, and it is only in this 
straightaway pull that they can exert 
their strength. Then they can lean up 
against the hook, very much as a horse 
settles into the collar for a hard pull, 
and snap your line in an instant, if you 
do not let it play out to them. This 
fellow would flash from side to side of 
the boat as far as the forty feet of line 
would allow, but I kept him snubbed up 
too closely for him to get a start, so we 
had no great difficulty in gradually 
worrying him down, until he permitted 
us to tow him to the bank. The Judge 
waded out, gaffed him, and then my 
first salmon was securely captured. 

After this we sat on the river’s bank 
and smoked the pipe of contentment. 
I, perhaps, more than the others, for they 
were in haste to return and secure 
more salmon. I was not—I had had 
enough for the time; had drunk to sa- 
tiety, and intuitively felt that, though I 
should catch unlimited numbers of far 
finer fish; though I should struggle 
with them stoutly and long, smash 
tackle and have a generally uproarious 
time, I would never again feel the 
same thrill of unadulterated joy that 
was mine when I had this magnificent 
creature on the end of a two-hundred- 
foot line, and he conducting himself as 
if he were lord of the earth and the 
waters thereof. 

I was how content to turn my tackle 
over to Bob and sit down and row the 
boat, while the others fished, so we 
rowed up to the fishing ground once 
more and settled down to work. 

My two friends were veterans in the 
sport and took things more coolly than 
I had done, so, as I sat and watched 
them, I learned some things and un- 
learned others. The Judge, I noticed, 
did not use his reel more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. He seemed to be 
out for fish and nothing else; the ap- 
petite of the chase was upon him. 
When he hooked a salmon, his only 
thought seemed to be to get it off his 
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hook so that he could capture another. It 
was in his way. He would make them 
fight for every inch of line they took 
and, if possible, would drag them into 
the boat before they knew they were 
caught. 

Fewer fish escaped from him than 
from Bob, but somehow I liked the lat- 
ter’s way the better. So long as a fish 
possessed the power to pull and the 
disposition to do so, Bob was indiffer- 
ent to its being this one or some other 
yet in the river. He-would allow them 
to take line according to their weight, 
and then have it out with them on a 
more equal basis. 

And sometimes one would take line 
without his permitting it, for you do not 
know how large a salmon is until you 
have felt the strength of him, and thee 
it is often too late. You find you 
should not have allowed him latitude, 
because by it he is beyond your control. 
After a salmon reaches a certain 
weight, say thirty pounds, there is no 
reason for being lenient with him. He 
will amuse you enough without your 
feeding him line to play with, and will 
keep you very busy preventing him from 
smashing things and severing all con- 
necting ties between you. 

The fish on this occasion bit freely, 
and my two companions kept me busy 
rowing to the shore with them, where 
they could wade out and gaff their 
prizes. At one time the Judge and Bob 
each had a fish hooked at the same time, 
but no complications arose; the Judge 
quickly pulled his into the boat and got 
it out of the way of other prospect- 
ive victims, and Bob could not coax a 
vigorous run out of his fish. 

A mishap which befell the Judge 
ended the sport. 

The Judge is much given to periods 
of abstraction, during which he some- 
times performs some peculiaracts. The 
fish, during one particular float, were 
biting voraciously and the Judge, having 
caught one and unhooked it, was in 
great haste to secure another. He was 
wondering if Bob would hook one be- 
fore he could get back to his fishing 
again; and,as he wondered, he baited 
his hook, fastened on the bait with the 
thread, picked up the scissors and, in- 
stead of cutting the thread on the bait, 
he deliberately cut his line just above 
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‘‘STRUNG OUT BETWEEN TWO SALMON.” (/f. 223.) 
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the sinker and nonchalantly cast hook 
and sinker overboard. As they left his 
hand he awoke from his abstraction 
enough to realize what he had done; 
then, with eyes straining to watch the 
downward course of his baited hook, 
he said: ‘‘ There, that’s gone!” That 
was all. He was too used to himself to 
be surprised at anything he might do. 
We had started so late in the day that 
by the time a new sinker and hook 
could be prepared it would be nightfall, 
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so we concluded to go home. They 
had eight salmon in all—enough for 
any reasonable minded person, I think, 
though none of them weighed more 
than eighteen pounds. 

Up in the other end of the boat I had 
one—one only—but far too fine to asso- 
ciate with such fry as they had caught, 
so I kept him aloof and free from taint 
of association. I will not say how much 
he weighed—you would not believe 
me. 
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MOOLTON TO 


HE natives through the Moolton 
Desert were the most villanous- 
looking people I had yet seen; 
nevertheless, they salaamed and 

seemed quite friendly. They have the 
reputation of being great cattle thieves, 
stealing from one section and selling 
in another. 

Nearing Moolton the soil became bet- 
ter and harder. By the use of water 
conducted through irrigating ditches the 
natives were, to some extent, enabled 
to cultivate. The path along the railway 
was so hard and smooth that, at sun- 
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down, when I reached the city of Mool- 
ton, my cyclometer registered sixty-one 
miles from Chanru. 

Moolton is a frontier military station, 
a regiment of infantry and cavalry and 
native soldiers being stationed at the 
cantonment and new fort. It is the 
nearest military supply station to Quetta, 
in Beluchistan,and the southern frontier 
of Afghanistan. 

The native city, containing about 
seventy-five thousand mixed natives, is 
a mile and a half from the cantonment. 
It is an old relic of a city, well worth 
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seeing. It was built on a mound of 
earth, surrounded by an old wall and 
gate-ways. The houses are built mostiy 
of mud called ‘‘kutcha,” or sun-dried 
mud. An ancient fort is still to be 
seen, as well as the ruins of mosques 
and Hindu temples. A memorial monu- 
ment stands on the site, in memory 
of the soldiers and Europeans slaugh- 
tered during the Sikh war. 

Moolton is the last large city in 
western Punjab. It was the scene of a 
great battle with the Sikhs, who refused 
to be annexed to the British possessions 
in India, in 1845. They were finally 
vanquished in 1848. 

Most of the six hundred and fifty-nine 
miles from Moolton to Kurrachee would 
be through a desert country and over 
poor roads, so that my last stretch, in 
India was not destined to be an easy 
one. <A red metaled road runs from 
Moolton as far as Shershah. Here was 
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Darkness came on as I reached the 
Sutley River, which I had crossed four 
hundred and three miles back, at Phi- 
lour, in Northern India. I remained on 
this side of the railway bridge, which 
crosses over into the native province of 
Bahawalpur, and put up for the night 
at the ‘railway bungalow, among the 
native employees, who were much mys- 
tified at my sudden appearance and 
peculiar mode of traveling. The bun- 
galows were all made of ‘‘kutcha,” or 
mud bricks, and stood on the banks of 
the Sutley, which here forms the 
south-western boundary line of the 
Punjab. 

At daybreak I trundled the wheel 
over the iron bridge to the south bank 
of the Sutley. Fortunately the timbers 
were covered with corrugated iron. 
Three miles beyond, lies the native 


town of Bahawalpur, where the native 
prince, Nawab of Bahawalpur, has a 
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pitched a large camp of English cavalry 
on their way to Dera-Ghazee-Khan, on 
the Beluchistan border. The country 
up to Shujahabad was quite fertile, but 
the next thirty-two miles, to Lodran, 
was mostly a dry desert. A few 
camels, donkeys and wandering Belu- 
chese were passed along the road. 


MANY RACES, 


palace. The town is two miles away 
from the railway station, and having 
seen enough of palaces in Agra and 
Delhi, I did not think it worth while 
paying the place a visit. 

A narrow dirt road now followed 
close to the railway line, thickly covered 
with dust. Over this I wheeled to Sa- 
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masata station, where I procured a good 
meal at the refreshment rooms, after 
a two days’ diet of chapatties, sugar 
and water. Some of the railway sta- 
tions south of Moolton and in the native 
province are surmounted by dome- 
shaped cupolas, one foreach room. All 
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Yarkuan, where, to my relief, I again 
stri .k a green, fertile country. 

Corn and garnered wheat fields were 
scattered here and there. At the sev- 
eral stations were many bags of wheat 
ready for shipment by rail to Kurrachee, 
and thence by sea to Europe. [arrived at 
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have the appearance of Mohammedan 
mosques. The most probable explana- 
tion of this is, that at the time of build- 
ing the railway up the Indus valley there 
was a scarcity of timber. 

For fifty-five miles, the next day, the 
country was nothing but barren desert. 
No huts or hamlets were to be seen the 
entire stretch. I followed the railway 
path almost the entire distance to 
Khanpur. Once I lifted the wheel over 
the wire fence into the desert, but soon 
found~ the road too sandy. <A few 
herds of cattle and goats were feeding 
on the scattered prickly bushes. Two 
or three Mohammedan grave-yards were 
passed, but no villages. The sun was 
very hot. In fact, in my southward 
course, I was gradually approaching a 
warmer climate. I perspired freely as 
I rolled along the railway path, lifting 
the wheel over bridges and culverts, 
and pushing through sand drifts. What 
a fearful desert country it must be in 
the hot summer months, when the ther- 
mometer stands from 110° to 120° Fahr- 
enheit in the shade. The Europeans 
liken the intensity of the heat to that 
of the lower regions. I wheeled twenty- 
seven miles through the desert to Rahim 





Rebi, the boundary of the Sind province 
in the Bombay Presidency, early in the 
evening. 

Sukkur, a railway centre, situated on 
the west bank of the Indus River, was 
reached the next day. 

The country was low land, and the 
road was considerably cut up by the 
summer floods. Near Rohri, however, 
the road was metaled. Natives were 
riding along on donkeys so small that 
they were compelled to hold their feet 
up to keep from striking the ground. 
I quickly wheeled over the stone bridge 
over the Nora canal, now dry from the 
low stage of the Indus, and followed 
through the narrow streets lined with 
mud or ‘‘kutcha” buildings to the 
famous Indus River. A bund or street 
runs along the river front of Rohri with 
a neat wall along the water’s edge. A 
magnificent railroad bridge spans the 
deep channel. Over this I wheeled to 
the west bank. Excellent white lime- 
stone roads furnished a great relief, after 
riding twelve days on the desert roads 
from Lahore. 

Sukkur is peculiarly situated on a 
huge mass of rock and strongly fortified. 
It contains a railroad shop for over- 
























hauling locomotives. There are, in all, 
about seventy-five European residents. 
The large bridge over *he Indus is 
made to drop, so that in°case of war 
communication can be cut of. A line 
of railway extends from here to Quetta, 
in northern Beluchistan, and for military 
purposes has been 
extended to the 
boundary of Af- 
ghanistan at 
Chaman. Enough 
railroad material 
lies at Chaman to 
extend the line 
over a sixty miles 
plain country to 
Kandahar, which 
can be done in six- 
ty days. The 
Ameer at Kabul 
has opposed the 
extension of the 
line into his terri- 
tory, but it is be- 
lieved that the 
railway willevent- 
ually be put 
through to Farah 
and Herat, where, 
in all probability, 
it will be met by 
the Russian rail- 
way. Thus, Eu- 
rope and India 
will be connected 
by a continuous 
stretch of rails, 
reducing the time 
of travel between 
England and her 
Asiatic posses- 
sions to about 
seven days. 

Before 
opening of the 
Suez canal, 
it was a long, tedious journey of months 
to India, around by the Cape of Good 
Hope. - When De Lesseps proposed 
cutting a ship canal from Port Said to 
Suez this was believed to be the short- 
est route to India. It is now almost 
assured that in a few years the travel 
to India will be by rail, via southern 
Russia. 

I remained in Sukkur two days, 
taking a much needed rest. Fever had 
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made several attacks upon me, but I 
had warded it off by the use of Phenace- 
tine. The warm days and cold nights 
were very conducive to chills. 

On the morning of November 23d, I 
started on my last stretch to Kurrachee, 
now but 356 miles away, over the Lark- 
hana highway. 

The carts and 
cattle going along 
the road were en- 
veloped in a cloud 
of dust which was 
almost stifling. 
The natives were 
dumbfounded to 
see me riding 
along on such a 
strange steed. 
Many of the chil- 
dren ran away as 
fast as their legs 
could carry them, 
as though the 
devil himself was 
in pursuit. Many 
natives were rid- 
ing excellent 
horses of Arabian 
breed. 

I reached the 
town of Sarkhana, 
charmingly | situ- 
ated in the midst 
of agrove: of 
palms, and 
stopped to pur- 
chase some chap- 
atties and sugar 
for my noon-day 
lunch. Immedi- 
ately an enormous 
crowd surrounded 
the wheei. 
Among them were 
Sind natives, 
whose dialect I 
could not understand, nor could I make 
my wants known to them with the small 
stock of Hindustani I knew. I noticed 
that they wore rings in the top of their 
ears, the same as the women. With 
trousers blue or white, a jacket of ver- 
milion red, white turban and pointed 
shoes, they presented a rather handsome 
appearance. Many of the old men had 
their white beards dyed red, like the 


Persians. A native theatrical company 
> 
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was passed near Dokree. They had three 
camels, on which the actors and their 
families were perched. Four musicians 
on horseback, with drums and horns, 
made alleged music, very similar to 
Scotch bagpipes. 

Twenty miles of desert, next day, 
brought me to the bank of the Indus, 
bordered by a huge levee or dyke, 
called ‘‘bund” in India. This change 
from the desert to the broad Indus, 
with a few native sailing boats gliding 
along, was a welcome one. 

I reached Amri station by sundown, 
and the native station master kindly 
sent his servant off to the village to 
forage some native food for me. No 
sooner had darkness set over the wild 
country than the jackals commenced 
their nightly howls near the bungalows. 
I played a few selections on my mouth 
organ for the amusement of the station 
master and his clerks. They in turn sang 
songs in Hindustaniand Persian. These 


were sung in such a whining tone as to- 


suggest suffering from some acute pain. 

The trees along the road to Hydrabad, 
the next morning, showed the high-water 
marks of the overflow of the Indus last 
summer. During these floods breaches 
are often made in the railway beds by 
the swift-flowing river. 

Hydrabad, a large native town and 
military station, situated but three miles 
from the east bank of the Indus, con- 
tains an old native fort and many native 
manufactories of embroidery and silk 
work. I crossed the Indus in a steam- 
boat, which ferries across every half 
hour, and wheeled along a limestone 
road to the old fort. Hydrabad lies on 
a barren knoll, similar to the town of 
Sukkur> the native houses are built 
mostly of ‘‘kutcha.” 

Kotree is rather a pleasant little town. 
The railway engineers and trainmen 
running between Dadu and Kurrachee 
reside in good houses or bungalows of the 
railroad company. Palm trees cluster 
about, giving the place quite a tropical 
appearance. 

From Kotree to Kurrachee, 111 miles, 
there is a choice of two evils in the way 
of roads. One is by way of the river 
Indus, over low, sandy country; the 
other follows the railway line, across 
rolling plains covered with stones. I 
chose the latter. 


At the end of four miles the road 
dwindled down to a mere camel path. 
Loose stones were scattered in heaps, 
everywhere, and for miles the railroad 
was enclosed within a wall of loose 
stones. A few prickly brushes and many 
cactus plants covered this country. No 
animal life was to be seen. For fifty- 
seven miles, to Jungshahi, there were 
scarcely any inhabitants. Here I re- 
mained over night, only fifty-four miles 
from Kurrachee, the capital of the Sind 
province and last town in western India. 

The last day of November dawned 
bright and cool. The climate south of 
Dadu had been simply superb for bicy- 
cling. The days and nights were simi- 
lar to those of our October weather at 
home. After a hearty breakfast at 
Jungshahi, I continued over the camel 
and horse path, along the line of railway 
to Dalheji. Some stretches were sandy, 
others strewn with loose rock, while 
deep, stony ravines kept continually 
crossing the path. From here to Landhi 
station the waters of a small bay shim- 
mered in the distance. No villages were 
passed during the entire day,—only one 
or two miserable huts, whose owners 
tended a few cattle and goats. A sandy 
road continued clear into the Cantonment 
of Kurrachee; not evena mile of metaled 
road extended outside the city limits. 
A westerly wind blew almost a gale 
and made the last stretch very fatiguing. 
Long lines of camels, laden with mer- 
chandise, were wending their way out 
of the city. With the dusk of evening 
I reached Reynold’s hotel, just as the 
time guard in the military barracks was 
striking six. This ended my tour in 
India, which comprised a total of 2,175 
miles in fifty-three days, including stops. 

The ride from Calcutta to Lahore, 
over the Grand Trunk road, the best, 
perhaps, in the world, was very interest- 
ing and enjoyable. The natives were 
polite, and government bungalows, every 
ten to twenty miles, rendered the jour- 
ney comparatively comfortable. But 
how different from Lahore to Kurrachee, 
872 miles down the Indus! The entire 
distance was uninteresting, andalmost all 
a barren desert. -The roads were rough 
and sandy, the government bungalows 
few, and the food poor. Only along the 
railway can good filtered water and, oc- 
casionally“good meals be procured. 
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A TURKEY HUNT. 


By David Dodge. 


ful days when 

I was first al- 

lowed to carry 
a gun, it was the 
ambition of every 
Southern boy to kill a wildturkey. The 
performance of the feat stamped the 
fortunate individual who accomplished 
it as a sportsman beyond dispute, and 
I was, naturally, eager to win my spurs. 

Close neighbor to us lived Matthew 
Dickerson, a keen sportsman and the 
owner of what was then a very rare 
possession, a setter. This setter, Blank, 
was an excellent turkey dog. 

As Matt never refused anybody any- 
thing, he was easily persuaded to de- 
vote several days to a turkey hunt. 

Late in the afternoon we started out 
to locate and scatter a flock for the next 
morning’s shooting. About sun-down 
Blank acknowledged game and he was 
soon in the midst of a flock of turkeys. 
A tremendous fluttering and snapping 
of dead twigs followedas the frightened 
fowl rose in the air. They scattered 
for miles over the surrounding woods 
and fields. Several flew past us within 
range, had we carried guns. But Matt 
never shot on the wing. Nor do I be- 
lieve that he would have picked up the 
fattest gobbler, killed otherwise than in 
the approved manner. 

Remarking how fortunate we were in 
having scattered them too late for the 
flock to attempt a re-union that night, 
he called in the dog and we went home 
to prepare for the next morning’s sport. 

We cleaned our muzzle-loading 
guns and dried the barrels with 
cloth followed by a flash of powder, but 
the loading, on which so much was 
thought to depend, took place by torch- 
light. Nearly every negro man and boy 
on the plantation came up to have a 
look at the famous turkey hunter. 
His amazingly long-barreled gun, which 
was an old ‘‘flint-and-steel” converted 
into a percussion, was an object of un- 
bounded interest. The loading pro- 
ceeded with great deliberation. Matt 
had his own notions about loading a 
gun and believed that his method was 


| N those wonder- 


the only sure one for turkey. The 
charges had to be measured with ex- 
treme nicety, a certain sized shot un- 
mixed with any others, and hornet’s-nest 
wadding had to be used. ‘The last wad 
had always to be rammed till the ram- 
rod had bounced out of the barrel seven 
times. Then if the powder was good, 
your aim true and the distance not too 
great, ‘‘sump’m would happen,” as he 
phrased it. My recollection of this 
‘‘sump’m” is that it usually happened 
just where the butt of the gun lay 
against my shoulder as I fired. 

‘*Law chile, you done gawn en 
drapped yer luck-shot,” exclaimed 
Uncle Cephas when, in pouring in the 
charge, one rolled from my hand and 
fell to the ground; ‘‘ nebber kill noth’n’ 
d’out dat. Dat’s de one got to do biz- 
ness, en it knows it, dat’s reason its try- 
in’ so hard to gin you de slip.” 

Every torch was brought to the spot, 
and the grass scratched and searched 
till the missing shot was foundand safely 
deposited in the barrel. 

Daybreak the next morning found us 
ensconced in a brush blind on the spot 
where the flock had been scattered. 
Blank crouched between us, ready to 
render valuable assistance in case a 
winged turkey should run into cover. 

As the glow in the east broadened 
and the pale light filtered through the 
pines, Matt drew from his pocket a 
‘*turkey-yelper” and began to call. 
This ‘‘yelper”’ was made of a reed about 
five inches long in which a smaller reed, 
quill or, better still, a smaller hollow 
bone from a turkey’s wing, was fastened 
for a mouth-piece. The hands were 
placed trumpet fashion over the farther 
end of the reed and opened and closed 
to modulate the sound in imitation of a 
turkey’s piping voice. 

For a long while we called without 
response. Birdslarge andsmall hopped 
around us almost within arm’s length. 
A squirrel scurried hither and thither, 
venturing closer and closer in his curi- 
osity, till we could easily have killed 
him with a stone. 

‘*Sh-h-h,” whispered Matt, very un- 
necessarily, for I was as still as the tra- 
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ditional mouse. <A _ faint, far-away 
yelping sounded half a mile or more 
down the branch. After a proper 
pause Matt yelped again. In due time 
came the response and for fully ten 
minutes we bandied calls to no purpose. 
The yelping down the branch, instead 
of approaching, was evidently station- 
ary. 

‘*] can’t understand that,” whispered 
Matt. ‘‘Old turkeys sometimes fight 
shy that way, but from the bungling 
way he yelps, this is bound to be a 
young one. Still, young ones break 
their necks running up to the first cail 
they hear. I can’t make it out.” 

For some minutes later no change 
occurred, then the voice began slowly to 
approach. Matt still looked puzzled. 
It crept cautiously down over the hill. 
Then came a faint rustling amid the 


dry oak leaves at the hedge-row, 
forty yards distant. A dusky form 
moved among  the_ broom-straw. 


Quivering with excitement, I leveled 
my gun,only to have its muzzle instant- 
ly knocked up by my companion, who 
at the same moment gave a low whistle. 
At this signal the dusky form, straight- 
ening up, developed into a man, ’Squire 
Watson, one of Matt’s chums. 

‘* Well, "Squire, that’s a closeter ac- 
quaintance than ever I keer to make 


” 


with two fingers of double B’s,” ex- 
claimed Matt. 
We now made room in the blind for 


this truly unexpected guest, and the 
calling was renewed by the two yelpers 
in turn. 

In time responses came from several 


~ UP TO THE SNOW 
By K. 


ITCH-DARK and four o’clock on 

a February morning is not the 

usual time, in the temperate 

zone, to begin a journey; but in 

India one is governed by other con- 

ditions, and that hour found us girls 

waving adieu to our friends, and en- 

sconcing ourselves in the Dak gharri, 

leaving the railway station at Amballa 

on our journey up to the hills, in other 

words, on our way back to the convent in 
Simla to resume our studies. 
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different quarters. We replied, slowly 
and cautiously. Then camea flapping 
and fluttering,as several large birds rose 
from the opposite side of the branch 
and lit onours. A subdued ‘put! put! 
put!” is heard, drawing closer and 
closer. Our guns are softly cocked and 
the muzzles thrust out through the 
blind. The tension is almost overpow- 
ering. My heart pounds away like a 
steam-hammer. 

A line of tapering black columns 
tipped with red appears above the sea 
of yellow broom-sedge. I have a con- 
fused recollection of tugging away at 
something,as we pull at stubborn things 
indreams. A jarring explosion followed, 
and then a sound of wings as if all of 
bird kind had taken flight in a body. 

We sprang out amid the smoke and 
ran down to the position just held by 
the vanished line. 

Alas! it was as bare as all old fields 
are. Nota turkey; not even a feather. 

‘That ar fust skeer flung us outer 
gear,” observed the Squire. 

‘““Well, Ido declar’! ”’ exclaimed Matt, 
increduously, as he gazed at the spot 
where his turkey had stood, for the line 
was long and each of us had fired in a 
different direction. 

Just then the old field resounded with 
a tremendous fluttering and flapping in 
the line of my fire, though a long way 
off down the hill-side. Weran to the 
spot. A twenty-pound gobbler lay 
dead on the straw. - 

It wasn’t exactly the one I fired at, 
but this is the first time that I have ever 
thought it necessary to say so. 


IN A DAK GHARRI. 


Vv. B. 


The Dak gharris are somewhat after 
the style of an English coach, except 
that they are drawn by two horses 
instead of four, and cannot accommodate 
so many people at a time, but they are 
more convenient, especially at night, as 
the interior has a level surface, where 
one can remain in a reclining posture; 
and, as in India, travelers always carry 
their own bedding, it can be spread 
inside with comfort. There is no rea- 
son, either, to share your coach with 
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strangers, for travelers can engage the 
entire vehicle and have it reserved. 

Probably an hour or more had passed, 
before any of us were sufficiently roused 
to take any interest in our surroundings; 
but, as dawn was breaking, the sharp 
morning air made us keenly alive to 
the fact that we were leaving the plains 
of India and ascending. 

As the sun rose and the mist partly 
cleared away, we could see the open 
country more clearly; and then realized 
the beauty of the scenery before us—the 
plains stretching away as far as eye 
could see, with here and there large 
clumps of spreading trees; the herds of 
cattle on their way out for the day’s 
pasture, tended by boys, who seemed 
to enjoy the crisp morning air, singing, 
with their dogs at their heels; the birds, 
too, awakening from their rest, sang 
their morning lays. 

We were suddenly startled by the 
sound of the bugle of the driver, which 
always announced the approach of a 
stage or any obstruction in the road. 
We looked out, and saw a long line of 
country carts ahead, drawn by oxen, all 
the drivers half asleep, with their 
blankets arranged in a very picturesque 
cowl over their heads. Their sudden 
awakening so confused them, that they 
did not get out of the way soon enough 
to suit our irate coachman, who vigor- 
ously applied his whip as he dashed by, 
narrowly escaping a collision. 

A change of horses is sometimes a 
very exciting event. Our first change 
proved to be so. One of the horses was 
not as willing as his partner; he stood 
stubbornly at first, when the whip was 
applied, but presently kicked, and 
literally screamed, dashing wildly from 
side to side of the road, leading the 
other poor animal whither he would, 
till visions of upset coaches flashed 
through our minds, and we begged the 
coachman to unyoke the brute, which 
he was unwilling to do. However, to 
pacify us, the horse was taken out, when 
he succeeded in breaking away from his 
balghir (postillion) and galloped across 
the plain. After another pair had been 
put in, we started, with the aid of the 
boys’ shouting, as they helped to turn 
the wheels; and with barking of dogs, 
and screaming of women and children, 
we were on our way again. 
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About ten o’clock we reached the 
Ghuggar River (a branch of the Jumna), 
which had to be crossed, and, being 
winter, it was swollen with the snow 
from the mountains, and in some parts 
impassable. The water was so deep and 
swift that the horses and coach were 
left behind, and we, with our luggage 
and coachman, were taken over on 
elephants. The river looked beautiful 
in the morning sunshine, winding in 
and out till lost to sight in the distance. 
It reminded one of a huge serpent; 
while the fields of cultivation away be- 
yond the banks gave it a defined out- 
line. This river is not more than half 
a mile wide, though most of the rivers 
in India aie very large, so our journey 
was soon over, and we were met on the 
opposite bank by a fresh Dak gharri. 

About noon we neared the renowned 
‘*Pinjore Gardens,” one stage off 
Kalka. As we had never been fortunate 
enough to visit these gardens, we took 
this opportunity of doing so, and were 
well repaid for the short hour we spent 
there. The road leading to the gardens 
branched off into a beautiful, shady 
walk, with a perfect avenue of trees on 
either side, till we came to the gate-way, 
which was a large masonry arch with 
‘*Welcome” carved above. As the 
gates were thrown open we passed into 
the spacious grounds, where in every 
direction we could see the groves of 
orange trees laden with fruit; and, 
along the paths, all the brightest flowers 
in bloom, with the birds twittering 
about, and the water, as it rippled 
along the side of the walks, with here 
and there a playing fountain, lent charm 
to the scene. 

The occasional hideous roar of a 
tiger, that had been recently captured 
in a cage, was the only inharmonious 
sound which greeted the ear. The 
terrible monster bounded from side to 
side of his cage, lashing his tail with 
impotent rage against the iron bars, 
and we shuddered as we thought of the 
fate that had befallen the unfortunate 
goat which had been tied to decoy him. 

The palace, entirely white, was clearly 
marked amongst the green foliage. The 
long rows of cypress trees, which lined 
the paths that intersected the garden at 
right angles, were of veneraple age and 
backed by masses of evergreen foliage. 
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Each of the main avenues amongst 
these trees had a small canal, along the 
centre of which were fountains, set 
working for our pleasure. 

The square, massive walls, forming a 
central tower, made a great contrast to 
the delicate trellis work of the minarets 
at the corners. The principal gate had 
a very imposing appearance, and, as we 
entered, we knew we were intruding 
upon the deserted home of some Razah, 
who must have lived in great pomp 
some few years back, though it is now 
kept only as a resting place for any 
native of rank to pass a night in on his 
journey through that part of the country. 

Our guide took great pains to ex- 
plain to us all that was of interest. 
The rooms inside were most curiously 
arranged; there was one large central 
hall, probably used as the throne room, 
with a beautifully polished floor; all 
around were placed cushions substi- 
tuted for chairs, and at the end was 
a divan or throne gorgeously uphol- 
stered. On the walls were pictures of 
Rajahs and Rantes, which, looked at 
from a European standpoint, were not 
strictly speaking works of art, being 
painted in the most brilliant colors, 
with a supreme contempt for harmony 
and the monotonous sameness of feat- 
ures peculiar to Indian painting. Our 
guide knew some story connected with 
each—exploits of their ancestors at 
various tiger and elephant hunts, and 
battles. We pleased him very much 
by inquiring into the details of each 
different legend, and examining all 
the old armor arranged around the 
room. The other rooms were smaller, 
branching off the main one and 
opening on to balconies, or verandas, 
overlooking the inner court; each 
floor was a repetition of the first. We 
mounted up, going through dark pas- 
sages and climbing narrow stairways, and 
emerged on open terraces, each a little 
smaller than the last, till we reached 
the highest, whence we obtained a good 
view of the surrounding country. 

We girls regretted our short hour 
was over when the driver warned us 
it was time to leave, and, as we re- 
turned to our coach, we were pre- 
sented with a large basket of oranges, 
and each a bouquet of flowers, as me- 
mentdes of our pleasant visit. 
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Our next stage of four miles brought 
us into Kalka, a small town at the foot 
of the hills, and from here our upward 
journey began in real earnest. We stayed 
at the hotel just long enough to have 
lunch, and change our conveyance from 
the large Dak gharri to the open four- 
seated fonga. We were closely packed, 
by the time our luggage was strapped 
on to the two wings on either side above 
the wheels. I sat by the side of the 
driver, in front, and my three com- 
panions behind; we were all in excel- 
lent spirits, and had made up our minds 
to enjoy the seven hours’ drive to Simla. 

It was one o’clock when we started; 
the bright morning had turned cloudy, 
and, as we journeyed up, winding 
through the hills, we found the air 
much cooler. How well I remember 
the almost constant sounds of the bugle, 
that warned others, who might be behind 
some corner, of our approach; the jin- 
gling of the harness, as the horses gal- 
loped on, with now and then a steep 
incline, where their pace would slacken 
to a walk; and then the arrival at a 
stage, where the poor animals halted, 
knowing that they had earned their rest. 

The time passed pleasantly to us, who 
were never tired of looking out for the 
monkeys which appeared above us, 
sometimes clambering over the rocks, or 
seated in the trees, to welcome us, as we 
passed, with a shower of nuts and twigs. 

As the evening approached, we had 
turned the long corner of the Baron 
Ghat, where we lost the last glimpse of 
the plains and the familiar old white 
houses of Dagshai, where I had spent 
most of my childhood years; we noticed 
the snow commencing to fall, and knew 
that Simla must be enveloped in its 
white mantle. From there we drove 
down hill till we reached the valley, 
through which we had a pleasant drive, 
along a level road, passing through a 
little station called Solon, this time of 
the year looking very desolate, as all 
the troops were down in the plains and 
there was hardly any life to be seen. 
We passed below the Dak bungalow 
and wound on, round and round the 
base of the hills. I can remember the 
scene as we passed along; on either side 
of the road, stretching far away along 
the valleys, we got glimpses of the 
quaint little hill villages, surrounded 















by tier upon tier of fields, climbing up 
the sides of the hills, with many a gush- 
ing waterfall. 

By this time it had grown very cold, 
and, as we neared the Dak bungalow of 
Karri Ghat, on the side of the hill, bleak 
and desolate, and open to the four winds 
of the heavens, we drove up to it, as 
we had been looking forward to a hot 
cup of tea, if we could prevail upon the 
sleepy old man to hasten his move- 
ments, for we had only a short time to 
stay. I have generally found that at 
these Dak bungalows (or resting houses) 
the man in charge, always a cook, or 
supposed to be one, is an old man; there- 
fore, more slow than natives usually are. 
The interior of the house is very spar- 
ingly furnished, having, perhaps, but 
one bed, table, and a few chairs for 
each room. They are generally squarely 
built, with low roof and verandas all 
round, without any ornament in the 
way of flowers outside. This one was 
not the exception to the rule. 

The coachman hurried us away, as it 
was getting dark, and we galloped on 
for a long stretch of twelve miles under 
the cliffs of Tari-Davi, towering dark 
and grim above us, the road being 
cut out of the solid rock. Soon we en- 
tered the gorge, where we could have 
obtained a good view of Simla had it 
not been for the snow storm which was 
now upon us. It had become com- 
pletely dark as we ascended the final 
hill to Simla. The road being almost 
impassable from the heavy fall of snow, 
our progress was very slow. We suc- 
ceeded in passing the last stage, but 
were blocked within two miles of our 
destination. We could get occasional 
glimpses of the lights of Simla through 
the blinding snow, but the coachman 
found it impossible to get on any further, 
as the horses refused to be urged for- 
ward, the storm raging with such fury. 
The mist, which in the morning lay so 
softly in the valley, level and white, 
and from which the tops of the trees 
were scarcely visible, had changed now 
into heavy clouds, black and threatening. 


UP TO THE SNOW IN A DAK GHARRI. 
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We looked around, unable to con- 
jecture any possible means of advanc- 
ing, till our coachman suggested going 
into Simla to bring assistance, as it 
was impossible for us to remain there 
till morning. We were hardly prepared 
for such severe weather and felt ner- 
vous, besides, at being left alone, so we 
sent the dalghis instead, keeping our. 
coachman as some sort of protection. 
These hills were not free from wild 
animals and, in winter, they roam up 
nearer to the habitations in search of 
food; the cheetah, a species of leop- 
ard, was always to be feared, espe- 
cially if dogs were anywhere about. 

We were very cold, hungry and 
depressed, and hailed with delight the 
approach of another tonga which had 
gained on us, containing but one pas- 
senger, a gentleman. 

Finding us in distress, he came to 
our assistance and was surprised to 
see four helpless, shivering girls, in 
the wind and blinding snow. With 
the help of his rugs he made us as 
comfortable as circumstances allowed, 
and we felt very thankful to our bene- 
factor. Presently we heard a deep 
growl, as some black object made a 
leap at the front of the tonga, where 
lay our friend’s dog, a beautiful span- 
iel, his faithful friend and companion. 
There was but one yelp and the dog 
was gone; the gentleman sprang up 
and, pulling his revolver from his 
pocket, fired; but the cheetah, for it 
was one of those brutes, had plunged 
away in the darkness. 

The terrified horses dashed wildly to 
the side of the road, and might have 
done some damage, had it not been 
difficult for them to make headway; 
and it was some time before the coach- 
man managed to pacify them. This 
made us more than ever nervous, and 
the hours seemed long as we waited. 
We were at last relieved to see a light 
approaching, and help came to us in 
the shape of two Jhampans (a kind of 
Sedan chair) with bearers to carry us 
into Simla. : 
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By Thomas Blackmore Dowden. 


ORTY-EIGHT hours from New 
York—hours made pleasant by 
the enterprise that covers the 
silent highway with lines of 

steamers, which are masterpieces of 
luxury—and beneath the steamer’s prow 
the outlying coral reefs of Bermuda show 
through a waving robe of azure water. 
I had learned enough of Bermuda to 
know that, while it offers many advan- 
tages to the invalid, it is rather the per- 
son who can use a bicycle, who can 
walk with pleasure, who can ride or 
drive with ease, or who can enjoy a boat 
or yachting excursion, that can reap the 
richest harvest from its delights. The 
Bermuda roads hold out little or no in- 
ducements to occupiers of bath chairs, 
These beautiful, hard roads, the glory 
of Bermuda from the cyclist’s point of 
view, were made by convicts sent to 
the islands by England in the early days 
of the colony. In many places the soil 
was simply lifted off and the solid rock 
planed down to a level, while in lower 
spots the débris from cuts was used to 
fill in. This soon assumed a cement- 
like adherence under the action of the 
elements. Many of the cuts are an 
eighth of a mile long, and some are fifty 
and sixty feet deep. In some of the 


cuts, where the sides are not overgrown 
with moss and flowers, the walls are 





very smooth, as though cut with a 
huge saw. The bottoms are seldom 
level, being highest in the middle and 
gradually falling toward each opening: 

The rock is a formation of coral, and 
contains a large percentage of lime. In- 
deed, it is burned and used to a large 
extent on the islands. The roads, them- 
selves, at times, are a dazzling white, 
especially when the sun is very bright. 
At night, when the moon is full, they 
have the appearance of great highways 
of snow. Many times the peak of a 
hill will be crowned as if it were 
capped with a snowdrift. This effect is 
caused by the jutting of rocks, which, 
having lost their thin sheeting of soil, 
have been neatly whitewashed. The 
cyclist wonders why it is snow seems 
heaped up in isolated drifts or spread 
over the highways before him, but 
when the soft night air fans his cheek 
he awakens from his reverie, and the 
sight of the flower-bordered green 
fields dispels the illusion. He views 
the contrast, silently debating which 
is the most beautiful, and then, with 
eyes turned toward the glorious heav- 
ens, unconsciously breathes a prayer 
in his enrapt admiration. Sometimes 
the road will climb the undulating 
hills, but often it leads through deep 
cuts of porous rock, whose sides are 
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overgrown with moss and flowers. 
When once the cyclist gets between 
these decorated walls, all thoughts of 
time and speed vanish, and he feels 
like remaining indefinitely. But being 
told of anew v.ew beyond, he unwillingly 
quits his present surroundings to get a 
glimpse of the scene at the farther 
opening. There, spread out like a pano- 
rama, lie acres of lilies and hedgerows 
of jlaming oleander, while just beyond, 
on a gently rising hill, is a wooded 
gem of dark and sombre cedar. At its 
base is a typical white cottage, stand- 
ing out against its green background 
like a building cut in ivory. Such 
scenes are repeated at nearly every vale 
and hill, but diversified by the luxuriant, 
semi-tropical growth. 

But let us turn from 
these general observa- 
tions and wheel up 
Gibb’s Hill, where the 
light-house is located, 
and get the comforma- 
tion of the group, spread 
out like a map below. 
Running from the 
north-east to the south- 
west, with a hook point- 
ing around to the north, 
is the geographical posi- 
tion of the Bermudas. 
From stem to point it 
is twenty-four miles. 
The average width isa 
mile and a_ quarter. 
There are five main 
islands in this hook, all 
connected by bridges 
and causeways, one of 
the latter being over a 
mile in length. Looking 
to the north-east, there 
are three white roads, 
winding through the 
dark and sombre foliage 
like pretty threads of 
silver. Turning to the 
south-west, the roads 
lead through many 
wooded gems of landscape. The 
scenery from this point is highly pan- 
oramic, wanting in Alpine grandeur and 
in prairie continuity, and lacking in bold 
backgrounds, but very beautiful. 

Now, having ‘‘ viewed the landscape 
o’er,” a trip over these hard, white roads 
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ought to interest the wheelman. It cer- 
tainly did our party. 

The roads undulate gradually, usually 
rising twenty-five to fifty feet above the 
tide, and the landscape is thus pleasantly 
diversified. The ride along the north 
road, coming out by Harrington Sound 
and Neptune’s Grotto, affords a series 
of views of unparalleled beauty and pict- 
uresqueness, 

Neptune’s Grotto is an enchanting, 
walled fish-pond, popularly known as 
the ‘‘ Devil’s Hole.” The place is well 
named, for the fish, which can be seen 
in the transparent water, soon devour 
anything thrown near their voracious 
maws. Some of these fish have sharp- 
pointed bills, like Italian stilettos, some 
long jaws, with an upper and lower set 


A BIT OF THE NORTH SIDE, 


of files, and others are armed with cross- 
cut saws running along their backs. 
Like the omniverous goat, they will bite 


at anything, and areeasily caught. But 
the sport soon becomes tame, and the 
most enthusiastic disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton would rather proceed on his bicycle. 
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A few rods to the east brings the 
wheelman to Walsingham, where the 
poet Moore worked under the shades of 
the far-famed calabash. The caves near 
by are always interesting, with their 
stalactites and stalagmites and a watery 
floor of rich colors. In 1819 a stalag- 
mite was cut from the Walsingham cave 
and sent to the museum 


tled up and remained in this chamber 
for six hours. It was three o’clock in 
the afternoon when we entered and a 
little after nine when we got out. 

The friends of our guides, who came 
to the rescue, carrying out a super- 
stitious custom, brought with them a 
steaming can of curried mussel. The 





in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The height of the cave, 
where the stalagmite 
stood, was fifteen feet 
above the floor, and it 
had reached to within 
four feet of the roof. 
It has been estimated 
that it required a period 
of six thousand years 
to form the column. 
Tenminutes over the 
hard,white road, and an 
easterly direction, brings 
the tourist to the coral 
caves under the high 
cliffs. These wonder 
works of the sea are 














broken in many places 
into the most fantastic 
forms through the cease- 
less turmoil of the waves. Here are 
groined arches and caverns and nooks, 
where it would seem sea sprites and 
mermaids might properly dwell. Our 
party penetrated these caves to a depth 
of three-quarters of a mile, when—lo! 
and behold! our torches went out, and 
no one had been prudent enough to 
provide himself with a match. The 
tanciful forms suddenly disappeared, 
and all was inky blackness. When we 
hallooed ‘‘ lights out,” our voices were 
mocked by a thousand echoes, and, like 
Robinson Crusoe, we were ‘‘ startled at 
the sound of ourown.” Even the guides 
were all at sea—although under the 
cliffs with us—and, through their super- 
stition, showed great signs of fear. The 
tide was rising, and it was necessary 
to find a chamber with a high roof, or 
remain in danger of being ceiled up 
against an arch in a low passageway. 
It really did look discouraging. Our 
progress was necessarily slow and some- 
what dangerous. We were without any 
idea of locality or direction, and at times 
it seemed safest to remain stationary. 
To cut a long story short, we were bot- 
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THE DEVIL’S HOLE. 


fragrance of this dish was supposed to 
appease the nymphs, who were held re- 
sponsible by the darkies for our lights 
going out; but, being very hungry, we 
appeased our own appetites and let the 
sprites look elsewhere for food. This 
greatly shocked our guides, but an extra 
shilling apiece soon steadied their nerves. 
Curried mussel is a peculiar dish. It 
is made of mussels, potatoes and curry, 
and in aroma and taste is not unlike 
a Coney Island clam chowder. 

Next morning we went back to the 
caves in search of a lost Mackintosh, and 
continued our journey. From the caves 
the road leads through Paynter’s Vale, 
where the ever-present cedar is some- 
what relieved by an admixture of other 
trees. Along the road, farther north, 
the islands of Great Sound come boldly 
out in a setting of exquisitely colored 
water of ever-changing tint. A boating 
excursion from these islands has its pe- 
culiar pleasures, and, indeed, the cyclist 
is strongly tempted to leave his wheel 
and enjoy the aquatic sport. Here the 
road turns to the south and leads to 
Prospect Hill, one of the steepest grades 
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on the islands, but not fatiguing to an 
experienced wheelman. 

From Prospect Hill is had a delighful 
view of the Devonshire Valley, one of 
those many deceptive land locks, which, 
for the instant, seem to convey the 
notion that you are the denison of a large 
country, instead of a narrow, elongated 
strip of island. 

Descending to the south shore road 
the tourist gets a free shower-bath, fur- 
nished by the sea, which lashes up ma- 
jestically against the sharp and steel- 
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THROUGH THE SEA GLASSES, 
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pointed rocks; but the roads are never 
muddy, for the water is readily absorbed 
by the porosity of the pavement. In 
fact, it may rain for twenty-four hours, 
and in five minutes after the sun comes 
out, no one would know, so far as the 
roads are concerned, that it had rained 
at all. The roads are never slippery, 
and being continually hard and dry 
makes them the constant delight of the 
wheelman. It is only the ever-chang- 
ing panorama of sea and land views 
that keeps the cyclist from constantly 
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admiring the thoroughfares. So much 
is found to arrest the attention of the 
tourist, leaving social engagements en- 
tirely out of the question, that the wheel- 
man is never ‘‘speedy” in Bermuda. 

It is as natural for the tourist to visit 
the snowy coral reefs as it is for a duck 
to take to water. North Rock affords, 
perhaps, the prettiest view of the islets. 
The rock consists of three or four jagged, 
brown, stone teeth that stand up a dozen 
or fifteen feet above the water and 
rise from a widespread and submerged 
plateau in the midst of the reefs. These 
brown rocks are geologically older than 
any portion of Bermuda now visible, 
and are the remains of an older island 
that once existed on the northern lip of 
the oval top of the Bermudan ocean 
peak. The reef around the rock is 
covered with the sea at high water, and 
under the bright sunlight the waves 
sparkle in brilliant opalescent tints. 

Our object in visiting the reefs was to 
look through the sea-glasses, which con- 
sist of funnels of wood about a yard 
long, with a piece of glass at the lower 
end. The stranger floating over the 
white shoal of a coral reef for the first 
time is wonderstruck by the marvelous 
clearness of the water and the strange 
effect of deception as to depth. Objects 
which appear to reach nearly to the 
surface are found to be so deep that a 
large vessel can pass safely over them. 
At times the sunlight reaches many feet 


down upon this vast, sub-marine plain, 
displaying everything clearly to the 
gaze. When the sun is behind a cloud 
or the boat floats over a sandy stretch, 
the water changes its tint, which is 
sometimes like the gleam of an opal or 
the shade of malachite. The water is 
rendered clear by the large percentage 
of lime in the coral, and it also contains 
three times as much saline matter as the 
waters of the North Atlantic. The sea 
glasses, which are dipped into the 
water, unfold a curious bottom to the 
gaze. Lilac-colored fans wave to and 
fro with the ebb and flow of the tide, 
amidst a garden of sea-weed of every 
hue—bronze, green, black, red, yellow 
and pink. Large lumps of white brain 
coral, with pearl oysters and sea anem- 
ones of all sorts, are embedded 
amongst the vegetation, and are the 
trysting places of the finny tribe. The 
smallest motion of the many-colored 
fish roaming through the delicate fronds 
of coral are plainly visible. Infact, the 
reefs support quite a fairy world of their 
own. This is the spot of which Ariel 
sings to Ferdinand, after his shipwreck 
here: 
‘¢ Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
These are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Hark ! now I hear them— 
Ding-dong, bell.” 
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THE FRONTIER SERVICE. 


By Lieut. G. W. Yan Deusen, Ist Artillery, U. S. A. 


on the frontier will ever know 
the hardships involved in the 
service. I have been there and 
can speak sympathetically. Perhaps one 
of my personal experiences may help to 
give some idea of what we were called 
upon, atamoment’s notice, to undertake. 
One pleasant evening in May, the quiet 
little valley in which is situated the 
Bluewater spring, in south-eastern New 
Mexico, presented a scene of unusual 
animation. It was the temporary camp 
of three troops of cavalry and a com- 
pany of San Carlos Apache Indian 
scouts, with the accompanying wagons, 
pack mules, etc. For several weeks 
the command had been in a grazing 
camp in the Sacramento Mountains, 
many miles away ; but rumors were 
brought in that some renegade Mesca- 
lero Apaches had been committing 
depredations on the Rio Pecos, and we 
were ordered to follow them and catch 
up with them if possible. 
The most reliable information—and 
none was very reliable—stated that the 
Indians had probably sought. shelter in 


N ONE but those who have served 


the fastnesses of the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains, a favorite retreat for small par- 
ties on account of the inaccessible na- 
ture of the country. These mountains, 
lying partly in New Mexico and partly 
in Texas, were little known. Twenty 
years before, an expedition had attempted 
to penetrate the range from the Texas 
side, and had been turned back by the 
difficulties of the undertaking. Con- 
taining but one or two living springs 
and little grass, and surrounded in 
nearly every direction by desert coun- 
try, they offered few attractions even 
for the hardy prospector. But these 
very causes made them a favorite hiding 
place for small bodies of Indians on the 
war path, and for this purpose they had 
been used many years. 

Our lines had, up to the present time, 
fallen in pleasant places, for the com- 
mand had passed through an excep- 
tionally favorable country, well wooded 
and watered, and the wagons had been 
able to keep up with the column, 
providing us with all the comforts 
a soldier can expect in the field. But 
on the morrow all was to be changed. 
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The wagons could go no further and, 
consequently, everybody was _ picking 
out the very limited number of articles 
to be carried on the indispensable pack- 
mule. As only ten mules were al- 
lowed to each troop to carry every- 
thing, rations included, it may be 
imagined that the amount of personal 
baggage, per man, was very small. So 
we all bid a fond farewell to tents, 
camp cots and similar luxuries of 
camp life, each man preparing his 
mind for the use of the blue sky for 
a tent, and that portion of Mother 
Earth most level and free from rocks 
and the omnipresent cactus as a bed, 
trusting to a good conscience and a 
hard day’s ride to provide the couch 
with the necessary softness. 

Owing to the unknown nature of the 
country, it had been difficult to find 
acompetent guide to conduct the col- 
umn. But at last a Mexican had turn- 
ed up who had been known as a guide 
for a number of years. He claimed to 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
mountains, and to be able to conduct 
us, in a short day’s march, to an excel- 
lent spring, known as ‘‘Shake Hand 
Spring,” the best in the Guadalupes, 
where we would be apt to find traces 
of the renegades had they been in the 
mountains recently. 

The start was ordered made prompt- 
ly at daybreak, a comparatively long 
day’s march being anticipated, and the 
column was on the move as soon as 
there was light enough to distinguish 
the trail, Each man was _ provided 
with two canteens on his saddle, and 
they were carefully inspected by the 
non-commissioned officers, before start- 
ing, td see that all were filled. 

It was a lovely morning and camp 
was left behind with many pleasant an- 
ticipations of the trip before us. The 
country we were about to enter was 
almost a ‘‘terra incognita,” and the 
desire to investigate the unknown is 
present in as great strength in the 
breast of the average cavalry-man as 
in other members of the human race. 
There was, also, the spice of danger 
given by the hope that we might be 
fortunate enough to ‘‘ round up” some 
Indians and capture them, or at least 
have a skirmish with them. Still, this 
hope was rather a faint one, as we had 
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all been out too many times before on 
‘*wild goose chases,” founded on the 
vivid imagination of some ranchman 
who had forage to sell the troops, or 
some other axe to grind, and would 
not hesitate to swear to the most ex- 
travagant statements to accomplish his 
end. Men and horses were both in 
prime condition from their rest in the 
pleasant camp in the Sacramentos, and 
the worst we anticipated was a pleas- 
ant, if fruitless, outing of a few days, 
and then a return to the old camp. 

For the first few miles our trail 
wound among the foot-hills of the 
Sacramentos, a beautiful, heavily wood- 
edcountry. Suddenly, rounding a 
point, the scene changed, and there burst 
upon us a panorama which must have 
strongly impressed itself upon the minds 
of all. In front loomed up, in all their 
grandeur, the almost inaccessible moun- 
tains which we were about to endeavor 
to penetrate. Rising almost perpendicu- 
larly from the level plain at their feet, 
they resembled the battlemented walls. 
of some ancient fortress, built by a race 
of giants, stretching to the south almost 
to the limit of vision, and terminated by 
a grand old peak resembling a solitary 
watch tower. The eye looked in vain 
for signs of openings or passes; none 
were visible, for though the mountains 
seemed near at hand, yet they were 
separated from us by a plain at least 
fifteen miles in width. This plain, 
barren and almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, in places as white as the driven 
snow, from the alkali deposits, stretched 
along the base of the mountain range 
as far as the eye could reach. The 
only vegetation consisted of scattered 
clumps of sage brush and grease wood, 
and many varieties of the omnipresent 
cactus, which is far from being a pleas- 
ant bed-fellow at night, however well it 
may look as a house ornament. 

Into this desolate plain we plunged, 
boldly, leaving behind us the green 
hills, and hoping that a few hours 
would find us in the mountains on the 
other.side. It was nearly noon, and 
the hot sun, little felt before among 
the hills and trees, now beat down 
upon our heads with a fervor that can 
only be realized by those who have 
journeyed under similar circumstances. 
To add to the discomfort due to the 




















heat, the entire column was soon en- 
veloped in the cloud of alkali dust 
raised by the tramp of the horses’ feet, 
coating both horses and men with a 
mask of a dirty white color. No one 
would have minded the effect produced 
by this upon his personal appearance; 
but constant breathing of this dust 
caused an acute irritation in the nostrils 
and throat, accompanied by a violent 
thirst. This could be partially allayed 
by the men with the water in their 
canteens, although that was warm and 
almost nauseating, but no such relief 
was available for the poor horses. 

After entering the plain, the dim 
trail we were following ran almost par- 
allel to the general trend of the 
mountains, and did not seem to ap- 
proach them. We thought nothing 
of this for some time, under the sup- 
position that the guide knew his bus- 
iness, and that it was necessary to 
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the country, as if he was in doubt as 
to our location. 

It soon became evident that our guide 
did not know where we were, and he 
finally acknowledged that we were far 
south of the location of the spring, and 
that, if there was any trail leading to 
it, we had passed it without his discov- 
ering the fact. When he finally owned 
up to his blunder it was well toward 
evening, and too late to retrace our 
steps to Bluewater in the then exhausted 
condition of the horses. Our only 
course was to continue on the trail, in 
the hope that it would, eventually, lead 
us to water, though when and where 
none of us could tell. The guide was 
of the opinion that the course we were 
following would soon bring us to water, 
though none of us _ considered his 
opinion of much value after our ex- 
perience with him in the past few hours. 
To make our condition worse, it was 
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‘©THE WAGONS COULD GO 


keep on in this direction in order to 
reach some opening in the mountains by 
which we could enter. But, as the 
afternoon went by and we still kept 
on in the same general direction, get- 
ting no nearer the mountains, we 
noticed that the so-called guide had an 
anxious look on his face, and was ex- 
amining very closely the features of 


NO FURTHER.” (fp. 242.) 

found that many of the younger men, 
in spite of orders to the contrary, find- 
ing the water in their canteens unpalat- 
able, and supposing we would soon 
reach camp, had emptied them in order 
to lighten the load on their tired horses. 
This was very creditable to their 
humanity, but not so much so to their 
common sense. 
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‘¢ THE INDISPENSABLE PACK MULE.” 


The march was continued as long as 
possible, but the darkness, which con- 
cealed the faint trail, and the worn con- 
dition of the animals, at last compelled 
camping. There was not much chance 
to select ground, as we simply had to 
stop on the plain where darkness over- 
took us. ‘The tireless Indian scouts had 
been scurrying around over the country in 
all directions, looking for water of any 
kind or description, but with no success. 
So the horses were unsaddled and 
picketed out, and the hungry men made 
the best possible shift for supper, nec- 
essarily a very frugal meal, without 
either wood or water. The poor ani- 
mals were suffering intensely, and a 
double guard was placed over them to 
prevent a stampede in search of water. 
All night long their uneasy stamping 
and whinnying could be heard. Many 
of the men were also suffering acutely, 
through their thoughtlessness, and 
those who had water in their canteens 
guarded it with the utmost care, not 
knowing what the morrow might bring 
torth. Under such circumstances it 


(b. 242.) 


might be considered an extreme test of 
friendship for one man to divide his 


store with a comrade. There was 
probably very little sleep in the camp 
that night. Our great hope was based 
on the fact that, for some time, the trail 
had been approaching the mountains, 
and once within them there was a 
chance of finding a little rain water in 
natural tanks in the rocks, even if there 
were no springs, although the rainy 
season was long since past. As near 
as we could make out in the darkness, 
our camp was only a short distance 
from the foot-hills of the range. 

Long before daylight the indefatig- 
able Apache scouts, always in the lead, 
though on foot, left camp with their 
pack train, which, composed of hardy 
little ‘‘broncho” mules, had felt the 
fatigue and thirst much less than the 
larger animals belonging to the com- 
pany trains. Shortly after, the rest of 
the command saddled up and started 
out, in order to travel as far as possible © 
before the heat of the day. Mile after 


mile we rode along without any cheer- 
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ing news from the front. We were 
now traveling among detached masses 
of rock and small hills, nearing the 
main range, but always through the 
same terrible cloud of alkali dust, and 
with no opening appearing by which 
we could leave the plain. All too soon 
the sun appeared ina cloudless sky, and 
tnen the real suffering commenced, of 
which the close of the previous day had 
only given us a foretaste. The weaker 
horses commenced to fall out of place 
in line and lag behind, in spite of fran- 
tic efforts on the part of their riders to 
keep them up. All the men were now 
marching on foot, leading their horses, 
to save them as much as possible. 
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About noon, when we were about to 
enter the mountains, a packer was seen 
returning over the trail. Almost breath- 
less, we waited to learn whether or not 
he brought any good tidings. At last 
he reached the head of the column, and 
soon the word came back that a little 
water had been discovered some dis- 
tance in advance, possibly enough to 
save the horses, could they only reach 
it. But before that could happen, the 
hardest pull of the day was to come, 
in the shape of a long, steep hill, which 
must be surmounted before we would 
be within the gates of the mountains, 
It was during the ascent of this hill that 
the greatest suffering occurred. By 








“ALL THE MEN WERE NOW MARCHING ON FOOT.” 


Hour after hour passed as the little col- 
umn toiled along at a snail’s pace, horses 
and riders lagging behind, requiring con- 
stant efforts to keep them closed up in 
any sort of order. Some of the pack 
mules were the first to lose heart and 
give up the struggle. Dropping in 
their tracks, no exertions could compel 
them to get up and resume the march, 

0 the only thing to be done was to 
remove the packs and saddles and leave 
them to their fate. 


(Pb. 244) 


this time the horses had become almost 
human in their pleadings for relief, and 
during the climb many became ex- 
hausted and could proceed no further. 
Others became crazed and, with shrill 
cries, broke away from their riders, and 
were lost to sight among the rocks and 
foot-hills. Several of the men were so 
exhausted, that they declared they could 
proceed no further, but, by dint of per- 
suasion and sometimes threats, all were 
moved along with one exception. This 








man had lost his horse and sat down 
beside the trail, declaring he could go 
no further and would die there. It was 
impossible to carry him along, so he 
was made as comfortable as possible 
and left there until the rest of the com- 
mand should be placed out of danger, 
when steps might be taken for his 
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it was necessary to place strong guards 
over it to keep out the maddened ani- 
mals, and to dole out enough of the 
life-saving fluid to enable horses and 
men to continue the march. We were 
met at the tanks by another packer with 
the welcome news that the scouts had 
found some small living springs a few 

















WATER AT LAST. 


relief» He was one who had emptied 
his canteens the previous day. 

After reaching the top of this hill 
the slope was downward to the tanks, 
and the march, therefore, comparatively 
easy, so that the distance was passed 
over in a short time, though it did not 
seem short tous. These ‘‘tanks” were 
merely two cavities in the rocks, which, 
from their sheltered position, still con- 
tained some of the rain water which 
had fallen during the rainy season. As 


this water had been standing for some 
months, its condition can be more easily 
imagined than described. 
water ! 


But it was 
The quantity being very small, 


miles further on. Our danger was now 
practically over, as all were sufficiently 
refreshed to keep on for the short time 
necessary. A packer was sent back with 
a keg of water and an extra mule, and 
brought in the man left behind. The 
few remaining miles were soon passed 
over, and we went into camp beside 
some small springs, which, we afterward 
discovered, formed the head-waters of 
the Guadalupe river. From this point, 
the Indians, with their pack mules laden 
with kegs and canteens of water, were 
sent back over the trail, and succeeded 
in bringing in a few of the abandoned 
horses and mules. But some were 
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already dead, and others had wandered 
and no trace of them could be found. 
When an inspection was made of the 
command, it was found that about thirty 
horses and ten mules were missing, and 
many of the rescued horses were never 
of any further use for active service. 
All were so completely exhausted and 
worn out, that nearly a week’s rest was 
necessary before any further move could 
be made. 

The sufferings of both horses and 
men during this short march of less 
than two days were almost incredible. 
The command was in excellent condi- 
tion for service, having been in camp 
for some time previous, and the length 
of time without water would not, under 
ordinary circumstances, have caused 
any such great discomfort. Hence, 
most of it must be ascribed to the great 
heat of the sun and the intensely irri- 
tating effects of the clouds of alkali 
dust, the effect of which must be felt 
to be fully appreciated. 

For a week we remained in camp be- 
side the springs, while the animals grad- 
ually regained their strength. During 
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this time the Indian scouts were scour- 
ing the country, and small detachments 
were sent out in every direction. No 
recent traces of renegade Indians were 
found, though in several places aban- 
doned huts were discovered, and other 
traces which indicated that this was a 
favorite hiding place for them. By 
means of these scouting parties a 
thorough knowledge of the interior of 
the range was obtained, springs located, 
and trails marked, sv that a map of the 
country could be made which would 
prevent another command from being 
placed in such a painful position as ours 
had been. So that, if our expedition 
was not successful in accomplishing the 
object for which it was sent out, it at 
least added very materially to the knowl- 
edge of the geography of a portion of 
the country about which little had been 
known before. For this reason these 
mountains lost most of their value in 
the eyes of the Indians as hiding places, 
and this fact added materially to the 
safety of the settlers living along the 
eastern base of the range, and on the 
Pecos River near by. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CANADIAN FOOTBALL. 


By A. Courtney Kingstone and C. A. S. Boddy. 


ball was introduced into Canada 

about the year 1870, and con- 

tinued to be played,under near- 
ly the same conditions, until six or seven 
years ago, when important changes be- 
gan to be made; though not so radical 
as those made by players in the United 
States, where the amount of scientific 
team play introduced has really resulted 
in a new game. 

In Canada, we have adopted a middle 
course, and, by so doing, appear to have 
escaped the faults, while we have re- 
tained the advantages of each system. 

Our game, though less complex than 
that of our American cousins, is easier 
to follow, while abounding in combined 
skill and team play unknown to English 
experts. Fifteen mena side are played, 
asin England, but the introduction of 
‘‘wing play’ and the lessening of the 
number of men in the scrimmage has 


| ‘HE English game of Rugby foot- 





introduced much more skillful team 
play than the English game, though, at 
the same time, giving great opportuni- 
ties for individual prowess and less 
roughness than seems inseparable from 
the American game. 

The Canadian football field is one 
hundred and ten yards in length and is 
quite unlike the American in its mark- 
ings. Along the edges, from one end to 
another, run the ‘‘touch lines,” and 
when the ball goes over these it is not 
in play. 

This touch line play is quite an inter- 
esting feature in Canadian football, and 
affords many an opportunity for team 
play. 

There are six lines only crossing the 
field of play—one at each end, marking 
its limits, on which stand the goal 
posts ; two twenty-five and two fifty 
yards from these, and one at the centre, 
as shown in the following diagram: 
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Touch line. 


50 yards, 


Touch he. 


These lines, however, are only marks 
to indicate where the ball is to be put 


in play after certain points have been 
scored. For instance, after a touch- 
down, it is put in play or kicked off at 
centre, and after a rouge at the twenty- 
five-yard mark. They are not useful 
beyond this; which fact, perhaps, more 
than any other, will enable a novice to 
appreciate the difference between the 
Canadian and the American game. 

It is of no importance in the former 
to know how much ground has been 
gained, since the ball does not change 
hands because of a failure to make five 
yards or five inches. When aman is 
tackled and holds the ball, his side still 
has the ball in the next scrimmage, so 
long as the other side does not gain 
lawful possession. It will thus be seen 
that any further lines would,in the Can- 
adian game, be unnecessary, since in it 
the rule of gaining five yards on three 
downs or relinquishing the ball does 
not exist. 

What chiefly strikes a Canadian in 
American football is the system of train- 
ing which obtains at the American 
colleges. In Canada, players are con- 
tent with a moderate amount of this— 
holding, as do their English brethren, 


IN FROM TOUCH. 


that one may eat and drink what one 
likes, in moderation. Too much prep- 
aration, they argue, makes a man a 
mere machine, set to go off at a partic- 
ular day, incapable of strenuous efforts 
at unlooked for critical points, and un- 
able, unless called upon at the exactly 
opportune time, to rise to the occasion, 
when life and dash are the chief requi- 
sites to insure victory or avert defeat. 
The idea which prevails everywhere in 
football circles in Canada, seems to be 
that a man will always play with twice 
the vim, when his body has not been 
kept at a tension for too long a time be- 
fore a match. Short, sharp practice, 
generally lasting about an hour, is the 
general custom. Now and then some 
team willexceed this and even approach 
the American colleges in the severity of 
their training, but the concensus of opin- 
ion is that it is not only unnecessary, 
but is not productive of the best results. 

Canadian men rarely train at all un- 
til two weeks before the season opens, 
and even then, only by practicing hard 
for about an hour daily, with, perhaps, 
an occasional run. They make no 
change to speak of in their diet, nor do 
they eschew smoking, though it is in- 
dulged in moderation. 

The most successful team in Canada, 
of late years, has been that of Osgoode 
Hall, an institution where only the most 
moderate practice is at all possible; 
where, indeed, by reason of lectures, 
only occasional practices in the after- 
noons can be had, so that the players 
are compelled to do all their team work 
before breakfast in the mornings, and 
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yet their untiring efforts and invincible 
rushes secured to them the Champion- 
ship of Canada for two years in succes- 
sion. 

It may be that the American game 
entails on its followers a longer and 
more stringent preparation of the body; 
in all probability it does, but it is a mat- 
ter open to question if training is not, 
at times, overdone among the American 
universities. It isa subject worthy of 
consideration, whether the English and 
Canadian methods be not, after all, the 
most beneficial to the men. 

To describe the game as it is played, 
and compare it with the American is a 
topic which, if fully dealt with, would 
be too long and tedious even for the 
most ardent. It is enough to mention 
the main features of similarity and the 
most striking differences. 

The first point is the well-known 
difference in the number of men. In 
our game a team is composed of fifteen 
men, and’ when lined up on the field 
they are distributed as follows ; 

Full back. 


Half-back. 


Half-back. 


Centre half-back. 


Quarter. 


Wings. Scrimmage. Wings. 


eR Rush Line. 

The full back must be a good catch, 
kick and tackle well, and also be pos- 
sessed of more than an average degree 
of nerve. It is, perhaps, the most re- 
sponsible place on the field and the 
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hardest to fill, In many ways he re- 
sembles the American back, though he 
is never called on ‘‘to buck the line,” 
while he stands at greater distance be- 
hind his halves than in the game across 
the line. 

Again, we play three halves instead 
of two, though originally only two 
were the custom, like the English 
game. They stand further from the 
scrimmage than the American halves, 
and when the ball is in play are re- 
quired to do more kicking than our 
American cousins indulge in. 

The quarter-back’s duties in both 
games are very much the same, only 
with us, instead of having the ball 
‘*snapped back” to him by the centre, 
itis heeled out for him by his scrim- 
mage. When he obtains possession of 
the ball he is required to use his judg- 
ment as to whether it would be more 
advisable ‘‘to go through the line ” him- 
self or pass the ball back to his halves. 

The wings, which are seven in num- 
ber, correspond to the American guards, 
tackles and ends, and the extra man is 
called a ‘‘flying wing.” Thus we have 
inside, centre, outside and flying 
wings. Their two main duties are to 
follow up the ball when kicked by their 
halves and to tackle the opposing 
backs. Of course, they are paired off so 
as to mark each other, and thus neut- 
ralize the most effective work of each. 

The greatest difference in the style 
of play lies in the scrimmaging. In 
this we have preserved something of 
the English game, where ten men play 
in scrimmage and no ‘‘wing work” is 
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done. For years the Canadian game 
remained, in this respect, the same; 
but finding it too cumbrous, and en- 
deavoring to facilitate a greater accu- 
racy and a higher degree of science, we 
reduced the number of men from ten to 
three and converted the quondam 
scrimmage men into wings. This we 
found to be a great improvement, as it 
made the game much faster and more 
interesting to watch. Our system of 
scrimmaging, then, consists in a centre 
man with a man on either side of 
him. When one side has_ possession 
of the ball, it is given to the centre, 
who, putting it down in front of him, 
together with his confreres endeavors 
to keep the opposing scrimmage in 
check and, at the same time, heel the 
ball back to his quarter; the object 
of the other scrimmage being to pre- 
vent this, either by kicking the ball 
through and following it up, or by 
pushing their opponents to their knees. 
It is this ‘‘ scrimmaging” which is the 
weak point in our game, and the 
problem which, at present, agitates our 
football world, is to devise some other 


means of setting the ballin play than 
in this awkward and clumsy fashion. 


Imagine, then, both teams ‘‘ lined 
up” as we have described. The ref- 
eree’s whistle blows for the game to 
begin. The ball is kicked off by the 
quarter and followed up by the wings. 
The opposing half catches it and re- 
turns it by a kick to one of the advanc- 
ing rush line, and he, in his turn, is 
tackled and thrown down with the ball. 
Then a scrimmage follows. 

The centre heels the ball to his 
quarter, and he passes to his half, who 
runs and, when tackled, passes to his 
brother half, who is following him up, 
and thus the game progresses. 

There are two points, however, pecul- 
iar to the Canadian game which re- 
main to be touched on. 

On either side of the field run ‘‘touch 
lines,” and when the ball is kicked or 
carried ‘‘into touch,” as it is called, 
both teams line up straight across the 
field from where the ball went ‘‘into 
touch.” The ball is thrown out from 
touch by the side that carried it in, or 
by the opposite team to that which 
kickedit in. This ‘‘ punting into touch” 
is a very favorite means of gaining 
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ground, for though the team which 
kicks the ball ‘‘into touch” loses pos- 
session of it, so much ground is gained, 
and possession does not mean to us 
what it does in the American game. 

Again, the off-side rule should be 
clearly understood. All the men must 
be behind the ball when kicked by one 
of their team, else they cannot tackle 
their opponent till they have allowed 
him five yards space in which to catch 
the ball or ‘‘make his mark.” Any 
man, therefore, in front of the ball 
when kicked by his own man is off-side, 
and is not allowed to touch the ball or 
interfere with his opponent, on the 
penalty of a free kick. 

Let us now cast a cursory glance at 
the Canadian system of scoring. 

A ‘‘touch-down” or ‘‘try” consists 
of four points with the privilege of 
trying a kick at the goal, which, if suc- 
cessful, nets the team which scored 
two points more. A ‘‘touch-down” is 
simply one side carrying the ball over 
the goal line of the opposing team, and 
touching it down; whence the origin of 
the name. A ‘‘rouge” occurs when a 
man, in order to save his team from a 
“try” being tallied against them, him- 
self touches the ball down behind his 
own goal, and thereby gives one point 
to the opposing side. A goal dropped 
from the field counts five points, and 
a place kick two. A ‘‘maul in goal” 
scores four without the privilege of 
trying a goal, while a ‘‘safety touch” 
means two points, and a ‘‘touch in goal” 
one less. It is very seldom that such 
tremendous scores are rolled up in our 
league matches as frequently occur in 
the big games across the line, and the 
reason ot this is to be found in the fact 
that the disparity between the relative 
strength of the teams is not so over- 
whelmingly great. 

Of course, every football enthusiast 
has his own ideal of what the game 
should be, and how and where it might 
be improved. The following are a few 
ideas prevalent among football men in 
this country. 

First of all, unnecessary roughness, 
as far as possible, should be avoided. 
Here, indeed, the Canadian game shows 
to advantage, for by the ‘‘off-side” rule, 
which is always strictly enforced, all 
interference and wedge plays are ex- 
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cluded. There is no doubt that this is 
now the very centre, the very nucleus 
of the American game. Itis this which 
causes all the roughness; at the same 
time, it is essential to the style of play 
now in vogue in American colleges. 
All the system of signals and numbers, 
together with the secret practices, would 
be of no avail if the interference were 
done away with. For it is self-evident, 
that if, according to the Canadian game, 
a man should be ‘‘ off-side”” when ahead 
of the ball, obstructing an opponent 
would be certainly unlawful and de- 
manda penalty. Indeed, in this ‘ off- 
side” rule lies the root of the difference 
between the two games; and it is this, 
in the main, which excludes from our 
game the rougher element. What a 
radical change a similar rule would 
demand in American style of play is 
only a subject for conjecture. 

As to the number of men on a team, 
much has been said and written, but 
nothing very conclusive. Indeed, it is 
rather apparent that, for the different 
styles of play, each game has adapted 
itself to its peculiar circumstances. The 
Canadian game is such an open one that 
more men are required, though it is 
questionable whether it would not 
be much improved by the entire ab- 
sence of all scrimmaging, accompanied 
by a reduction of the number of men 
on the rush line. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting 
to note the effect which the American 
game has had onushere. For instance, 
attempts have been made, from time to 
time,to introduce interference, although 
nothing can be more opposed to our 
rules. These attempts have failed. 

There have been, also, agitations to 
reduce the number of players. The 
supporters of thismovementargue that, 
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if this reduction is made, it will be pos- 
sible, in the future, to pit our best 
teams against the best that the United 
States can produce, and thus football 
enthusiasts, and their name is legion, 
may enjoy contests in comparison with 
which all others pale into insignificance. 
In our football clothes, too, the in- 
fluence of the American game may be 
seen. Before 1890, a Canadian foot- 
baller’s costume consisted merely of a 
jersey, canvas knickerbockers, which 
barely reached to the knee, and light 
shoes and stockings. Neither shin-pads 
nor canvas jackets were worn. A great 
change has come over us. Heavily 
padded knickers, canvas jackets and 
all the other paraphernalia which are 
used to protect the different parts of the 
body, are now universally seen. This 
metamorphosis is entirely due to our 
American cousins. It is to be hoped 
that experts in the game, on both sides 
of the line, may soon see their way to 
modify the rules, so that international 
contests may take place. Such modifi- 
cations as will render this possible must, 
however, come from the American side. 
We have sent authorities in our game 
to view the best contests that annually 
take place between the best teams in 
the United States. These authorities, 
while pronouncing the game to be mar- 
velous in many ways, unhesitatingly 
affirm that it is too complex for us, and 
that it would require more time and ex- 
penditure than any of the teams in 
Canada, with the possible exception of 
one or two, could give. If the Ameri- 
can universities would send delegates to 
see our league games, there might, per- 
haps, be some chance of that assimila- 
tion which would, doubtless, contribute 
greatly to the best interests of football, 
both here and in the United States. 


A SCRIMMAGE. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL GUARD. 


By George H. loses. 


[CONTINUED.] * 


UST asthe second 
period of sus- 
pension was 
terminating, it 

dawned on the people 
of New Hampshire 
that they would do well 
to be less capricious 
in their dealings with 
‘‘the proper, natural 
and sure defense of 
the State,” and the 
legislature of 1878 
enacted a new military 
law, which went into 
effect April 1, 1879, 
and which created the 
present military or- 
ganization—The New 
Hampshire National 
Guard. 

The new organ- 
ization started off 
under the most pleasing auspices. The 
legislature and the people of the State 
were distinctly friendly toward a credit- 
able military establishment, and almost 
simultaneously with the organization of 
the brigade came General Natt Head to 
the gubernatorial chair. 

General Head had been adjutant- 
general of the State from 1864 to 1870, 
and had a thorough knowledge of the 
needs of the new organization. The 
new National Guard benefited by every 
one of Governor Head’s official acts, 
but from no one thing has it gained 
more, through the entire fifteen years 
of its existence, than from the appoint- 
ment of Adjutant-General Augustus 
D. Ayling, in 1879. This officer was 
selected by Governor Head, and has 
remained in office ever since. 


CAPTAIN S. S. PIPER, 
IST LIGHT BATTERY. 


*Since this article was written the new military code 
has been completed and adopted by the legislature. The 
strength of the brigade is increased by the addition of a 
hospital and a signal corps ; to each regimental staff are 
added an inspector of rifle practice (first lieutenant) and a 
chief trumpeter (sergeant); the maximum of the artillery 


and the cavalry is increased; it establishes a pay-table 
— according to rank; it changes the title of the 

rigade sergeant-major to that of sergeant-clerk, compels 
officers to submit themselves to an examination as to their 
physical, mental and military attainments before being 
commissioned, and provides specific instructions for calling 
gut the Guard in-case of riot, insurrection or invasion. 


General Ayling served through the 
war as a member of a Massachusetts 
regiment, and at one time he was 
attached to the person of General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, as orderly. After the 
conclusion of peace he was engaged in 
business pursuits in Lowell, and while 
in that city he became a member of the 
Massachusetts militia, rising to the 
adjutantcy of the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, and later becoming aide-de-camp 
and judge-advocate on the staff of 
General R. S. Foster. For thirteen 
years he was a resident of Nashua, N. 
H., and in 1877 he was elected first 
lieutenant of Company F, Second Regi- 
ment, N. H. S. M., succeeded to the 
command of the company, and from 
that position was taken, by Governor 
Head, and made adjutant-general. He 
is now the ranking State adjutant-gen- 
eral in the United States. . 

What General Ayling has done for 
the New Hampshire National Guard 
could not be told within the limits of 
this article. When he took charge of 
the military department he found 
nothing but a plan. Now there is a 
brigade, small it is true, yet equal to 
any in point of efficiency and discipline. 
Upon a beggarly salary, and with appro- 
priations pitifully small, he has accom- 
plished wonders. He has scrutinized 
accounts, concluded leases, kept the 
books, received and disbursed stores, 
instructed officers and coached gov- 
ernors’ staffs. Besides this there have 
been the purely ornamental functions 
of the office. And, in addition to all 
these, with the aid of only one clerk, 
and that for only temporary periods, he 
has completed and has just now pub- 
lished a most complete record of the 
services of New Hampshire soldiers in 
the last war—a record which for minute- 
ness and correctness of detail transcends 
anything ever attempted. 

The New Hampshire National Guard 
of 1879 was organized as a brigade of 
three regiments, with a maximum 
strength of eight companies to a regi- 
ment, and fifty-eight officers and men 
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toacompany. With artillery and cav- 
alry, the total strength of the brigade 
was 1779 officers and men. 
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sometimes sought shelter with the Sec- 
ond Regiment, and one troop invariably 
encamped by itself. 


The artillery 
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CHAPLAIN G. E. HALL, D.D., IST. REGT. 
CAPT. JAMES MILLER, 2D INFT. U.S.A. 
COL, R, H. ROLF, 3D REGT. 


The brigade organization went for 
but little in those days. The troops 
were never brought together. The 
three regiments encamped separately 
and at different times. The cavalry 


LIEUT.-COL. W. W. SCOTT, IST REGT. 
CAPT. JOHN J. COLONY, 2D REGT. 
CArT. H. B. BROWN, 3D REGT. 


THE LATE COL. M. G. FRYE, IST REGT « 
COL. J. E. TOLLES, 2D REGT. 
MAJOR WM. TUTHERLY, 3D REGT. 


shared quarters with the First Regi- 
ment, or encamped on its own hook, as it 
saw fit. Under these circumstances the 
brigade organization was of little value, 
having, in fact, only a nominal existence. 
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For two years this independence of 
the organizations comprising the bri- 
gade was maintained, and, in the fall 
of 1881, the New Hampshire National 
Guard was first brought together as a 
military unit. The fall encampment 
that year was by brigade, and was held 
at Concord, on the old fair grounds. 

This field is situated on a high bluff, 
a mile east of the city and across the 
Merrimack river, and is historic soil. 
There the First New Hampshire Regi- 
ment was rendezvoused, twenty years 
before, and from there a majority of 
the State volunteers set out for the 
battle-fields of the South. There the 
United States set up its recruiting sta- 
tion, and there every regiment returned 
for final discharge, after returning into 
the hands of the governor of the State 
the flags they had followed so faith- 
fully. 

This field was the property of the 
Merrimack County Agricultural Society, 
and, after the war, was given over once 
more to the peaceful arts of the county 
fair, with whose bucolic attractions, as 
late certainly as 1882, the guardsmen 


shared the inadequate accommodations 
of its enclosure. 

For four years the State occupied the 
grounds on a temporary engagement; 
but, in 1886, a lease was executed for 
ninety-nine years, and the State began 


at once to improve the field. Its area 
was at once increased several acres 
(and has since been materially en- 
larged also), the old fair buildings were 
removed, the field was plowed, seeded 
and rolled, a substantial fire-proof ar- 
senal and guard-house of brick was 
built, cook-houses and stables were 
erected, permanent sinks were con- 
structed, and the city water-service was 
introduced. 

Almost every year since, General 
Ayling has managed to secure some 
part of his niggardly appropriation for 
the improvement of the camp-ground, 
and it now stands complete, upon the 
word of no less an authority than 
Major-General Nelson A. Miles, U. S. 
A., as fine a camp-ground as there is 
in the country. This judgment was 
passed by General Miles in June, 1894, 
when he visited camp after the troops 
had been paraded in the city in honor of 
him and the other distinguished mem- 
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bers of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac, who were holding their an- 
nual meeting here. The genial in- 
fluences of the occasion may have 
mellowed General Miles’s opinion, but 
he always weighs his words. 

The soil of the camp-ground is light 
and sandy, draining rapidly after the 
heaviest rains, and throwing out but 
little dust in dry weather. A beautiful 
hard-pine grove adorns the southwest 
corner of the enclosure, and here are 
established brigade headquarters. A 
few noble pines are also scattered 
through the area where the tents are 
pitched. The enclosure contains some- 
thing rising forty acres, and the main 
entrance is at the northwest corner, 
where stands the guard-house and ar- 
senal. From here a roadway leads, in 
one direction, to brigade headquarters, 
and another, at right angles, and both 
following the high fence which sur- 
rounds the field, runs to that portion of 


‘the field, along the eastern fence-line, 


where the body of the troops encamp. 
In the rear of the company streets, 
which open directly upon the drill 
field, are the regimental headquarters, 
and back of these are the mess-tents. 
Still further to the rear are the cook- 
houses, one to each company, band and 
staff; next come the stables, and in 
the rear of the whole runs the high 
fence through which the sinks are 
reached. 

The brigade line stretches away from 
the extreme north of the enclosure to 
the south, and below the infantry are 
quartered the cavalry and artillery, in 
close proximity to their stables. The 
parade ground occupies the rest of the 
area; and what a parade ground it is! 
Level as a billiard table, and as green, 
it affords room for a force twice as 
great as New Hampshire’s tiny army 
to be manceuvred at ease. On its 
sward, the military ceremonies which 
attract the civilian eye take on new 
splendor from its lovely background. 

To the west rolls the Merrimack, a 
half mile below, flowing peacefully by 
the fertile meadows, which stretch 
away from the foot of the majestic 
bluff, which is crowned by the white 
tents of the guardsmen. Away on the 
east spread sandy fields, besprinkled 
with a scrubby growth of pine, where, 
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in extended order, the mimic foe is 
met and conquered. It is among these 
delightful surroundings that the New 
Hampshire National Guard learns tne 
art of war, which may be rudely para- 
phrased from Rudyard Kipling thus: 

‘‘Fear God, shoot straight, keep clean, and 
honor the state.” 

The New Hampshire National Guard, 
as at present organized, consists of cue 
brigade of three regiments, one troop 
of cavalry, and one battery of light ar- 
tillery (4-gun). The regiments con- 
tain two battalions of four companies 
each, and the command is officered as 
follows: 

The governor is the titular com- 
mander-in-chief, and, as such, is sur- 
rounded by a personal staff, comprising 
an adjutant-general (major-general), in- 
spector-generals, quartermaster-gener- 
al, surgeon-general, judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, commissary-general (brigadier- 
general), and four aides-de-camp 
(colonels). All of these are appointed 
by the governor and hold office during 
his pleasure or incumbency, except the 
commissary-general, who, by constitu- 
tional provision, is chosen by the legis- 
lature fora term of two years. Inas- 
much as the legislature always chooses 
the commissary-general whom the gov- 
ernor names to them, it amounts to the 
same thing in the end. Formerly, and 
until 1891, the adjutant-general held 
office during good behavior, but, by a 
late enactment, it was changed as in- 
dicated. The life tenure has been, 
practically, of no effect during the in- 
cumbency of Adjutant-general Ayling, 
however, as it was always his custom to 
tender his resignation to each governor 
as he entered upon his term of office. 
The salary of the adjutant-general is 
$1,500 a year. No other members of 
the governor’s staff receive compensa- 
tion, except the commissary-general, 
who is rewarded with the munificent 
sum of $10 a year. Of the salaried 
members of the staff, only the adjutant- 
general gives bonds, and he in the sum 
of $20,000. 

The brigade is commanded de facto 
by a brigadier-general, who appoints 
the following staff, who hold office 
during his pleasure or incumbency: an 
assistant adjutant-general, a medical in- 
Spector (lieutenant-colonels); assistant 
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inspector-general, inspector of rifle 
practice, and judge-advocate (majors) ; 
quartermaster, commissary, and two 
aides-de-camp (captains). The non- 
commissioned brigade staff comprises 
a sergeant-major, a quartermaster-ser- 
geant, a commissary-sergeant, a color- 
sergeant, a hospital steward, and a 
brigade bugler. Members of the bri- 
gade staff may be selected from any 
source. The entire brigade staff is 
mounted. 

Each regiment is officered by a colo- 
nel, a lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 
an adjutant (first lieutenant), a quarter- 
master (first lieutenant), a paymaster 
(captain), a surgeon (major), an assist- 
ant surgeon (captain), a chaplain (cap- 
tain). The non-commissioned _ staff 
comprises a sergeant-major, a quarter- 
master-sergeant,a commissary-sergeant, 
and a hospital steward. 

To each regiment is attached a regi- 
mental band with a bandmaster and a 
drum-major. 

The colonel, lieutenant-colonel and 
majors are elected by the line officers 
of the regiments, and are commissioned 
by the governor, upon confirmation by 
the executive council, for five years. 
Commissioned and non-commissioned 
staff officers are appointed by the 
colonel, and hold office during his 
pleasure or incumbency. Each _bat- 
talion has a major, enumerated above, 
and he appoints an acting adjutant and 
sergeant-major from the battalion. 

Company officers are elected by the 
company, nominated by the field officers 
to the governor, and are commissioned 
for five years. 

The companies contain (authorized 
strength) three commissioned officers 
and fifty-five men. The battery, four 
commissioned officers and seventy-six 
enlisted men. The cavalry, three com- 
missioned officers and sixty-four enlist- 
ed men. The total authorized strength 
of the command is 128 commissioned 
officers and 1,552 enlisted men, an ag- 
gregate of 1,690. The actual strength 
of the command is 128 commissioned 
officers and 1,137 enlisted men, an 
aggregate of 1,265, distributed as fol- 
lows: First Regiment, thirty-three com- 
missioned officers and 354 enlisted men; 
Second Regiment, thirty-four commis- 
sioned officers and 324 enlisted men; 
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Third Regiment, thirty-four commis- 
sioned officers and 334 enlisted. men; 
First Battery, four commissioned officers 
and sixty-six enlisted men; Troop A, 
cavalry, three commissioned officers 
and fifty-four enlisted men. 

The pay and allowances of the bri- 
gade are as follows: Brigadier-general, 
$7 per day; colonel, $6; lieutenant- 
colonels, $5; majors, $4.50; captains 
(mounted), $4; captains (not mounted}, 
$3.50; lieutenants (mounted), $3.50; 
lieutenants (not mounted), $3; non- 
commiss oned staff officers, $2.50; first 
sergeants, $2.50; band musicians, $2.50; 
sergeants and corporals, $2; musicians 
and privates, $2. In addition, mounted 
officers receive $3 per day for horse 
hire; and $2 per day is allowed for each 
horse required by the cavalry, artillery, 
and mounted non-commissioned officers 
and orderlies. Forage for horses is al- 
lowed at its actual cost. In case of ac- 
tual service in time of war, insurrection, 
riot, or immediate danger, the pay and 
allowances of the brigade are those es- 
tablished for the United States Army. 

Suitable clothing, after the pattern of 
the United States army, is furnished to 
ach enlisted man. The officers furnish 
their own, the State providing nothing 
but a sword, belt and shoulder knots. 
The brigade is now uniformed the same, 
under a former dispensation the three 
regiments having worn facings of a 
distinctive color. The full dress of the 
brigade is the regulation dress coat with 


white facings, blue trousers, and black 
helmet, a forage cap, an undress blouse, 
and an army overcoat. White helmets 
have also been issued to the brigade. 

The brigade is armed with Springfield 
breech-loading rifles of .45 calibre. 
They are in good condition and will 
serve until the new arms can be obtained 
in sufficient number for the entire force. 
The cavalry are armed with sabres and 
have no fire-arms. The artillery have 
four twelve-pounder, muzzle-loading, 
smooth bore, brass guns, and the men 
and officers have sabres. 

The equipment of the brigade is in 
good order. The artillery harnesses 
are old, but they have recently been 
thoroughly repaired, so that they are 
good for several years yet. The cavalry 
equipment is not of a superior character, 
nor is it altogether suitable in amount 
and diversity. The artillery horses are 
hired for use in camp, and nearly every 
member of the cavalry owns his own. 


Few of them, says an eminent student 


of the New Hampshire National Guard, 
are fit for actual service. 

Nevertheless the efficiency of the 
artillery and cavalry, so far as may be 
judged, cannot be called in question. 
With the admitted inferiority of their 
equipment, its scantiness, and its old- 
fashion, in spite of their hired and 
ignorant horses, it is doubtful if there 
are two similar military organizations 
in the country which can make so good 
a showing. 


[ro BE conriNUED.] 
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OUTING will in this department 

record ail important events within 

the domain of pastimes and of strictly amateur sport. 
Please address all communications to ‘* The Editor of 


IN RE LENZ. 

OuTING has succeeded in bringing about the 
arrest of the Kurds who murdered Frank G. 
Lenz, but the disturbed condition of Armenia 
makes improbable an early trial of the incar- 
cerated murderers. It may take months before 
these wretches will have their just deserts meted 
out to them. But that the guilty one will be pun- 
ishedis beyond question now. The American Min- 
ister at Constantinople has recently had occasion 
to remonstrate with the Porte regarding the safety 
of Americans on Turkish soil, and the manner of 
speech Mr. Terrill is reported to have used makes 
us certain that the Turkish government will not 
consider us as altogether wanting in national selt- 
respect, and that the just demands of the bereaved 
mother for a proper indemnity will command 
carly attention at Constantinople. 


AN UNFORTUNATE SQUABBLE. 

An officer of the New York Athletic Club, 
having a personal quarrel with one of the ofti- 
cials of the Amateur Athletic Union, has for 
many months sought to alienate his club from 
the Union, and fortune finally favored his efforts. 
Hle was one of three delegates from his club to 
the recent annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association of the A. A. U., and,his two associates 
being unavoidably absent, left him the sole rep- 
resentative of his club. When nominations were 
made for the Board of Managers, the list included 
two members of the N. Y. A. C., one who had 
served acceptably as Manae:-r during the past 
year, and another who had never attended a 
meeting or taken any part in the business of the 
Association. The Constitution fo.bids the elec- 
tion of more than one man from any club, and 
when it became necessary tu choose between 
these two, the delegate informed the meeting 
that his club desired the retirement of the old 
manager and the election of the new candidate. 
Unwilling to disregard the supposed wishes of the 
N. Y. A. C., the delegates reluctantly withdrew 
their old associate and elected the other nomi- 
nee. The Manager thus unceremoniously dis- 
placed naturally asked the Governors of his club 
foran explanation. He received official answer 
that they had expressed no preference in the matter 
and had given their delegate no instructions, and 
further that their delegate denied having made 
any such remarks. As every person in the room 
distinctly heard these statements made and 
repeated, the members of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation did not wish to extend their official ac- 
quaintance with such an eccentric delegate, and 
asked the N. Y. A. C. to withdraw him. The 
club summarily withdrew all three of its dele- 
gates, and resigned from the Association. 
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YACHTING. 

The situation in the matter of international 
racing has gone from bad to worse. It was hoped, 
when Lord Dunraven left our shores, that the 
breach would be closed and the sore healed ; but 
Mr. Rose’s challenge and the unfortunate ex- 
pression of the America’s Cup Committee in an- 
nouncing the acceptance of the same, have pro- 
voked Lord Dunraven into utterances which, if 
not explained or apologized for, should be a_per- 
manent estopal to his racing, anywhere, with 
gentlemen. The expression referred to wasas fol- 
lows: “ We take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation of the spirit of the challenge and of 
the confidence which Mr. Rose has so courteously 
shown in our committee.” 

We believe that his Lordship could safely have 
been trusted to take his boat anywhere and do 
anything with it ; and we would willingly have 
entrusted the Defender to him and his crew, in 
the day or the night, during the races, without 
thought of wrong. It is a principle and a rule 
to place a representative of each yacht on board 
the other during the races ; but let no one sup- 
pose that it is to prevent fraud. Weknow, to our 
sorrow, that there are many chances for fair dif- 
ference of opinion in applying the rules, and it 
is for the expert witnessing of all facts that these. 
men are appointed. They are in no sense placed 
aboard the yachts as spies. If we have not sut- 
ficient confidence in a man to accept his word 
on all points of fact, we don’t want to race with 
him. We may argue and fight all night over 
matters of interpretation and opinion, and we 
may think one another blockheads; but if we 
don’t have implicit confidence in a man’s integ- 
rity of purpose we have no use for him. This is 
the high principle upon which the New York 
Yacht Club conduct their races. On this point 
we will make no concession. We will admit that 
there is a possibility of our yachtsmen having 
erred in decisions and management (although 
we know of no such case in the course of these 
races), but the imputation that anyone connected 
with the Defender would commit a dishonorable 
trick in the night, rouses in us the contempt due 
to slander. Let Lord Dunraven, or any other 
man, prove such an accusation, and America will 
be too hot to hold the offender. Various country- 
men of ours have done many things abroad to 
make themselves ridiculous in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, but our sailors have always commanded re- 
spect when national honor brought them before 
the world. The spirits of Hull, Decatur, the 
Perrys, Farragut and De Long live in our yachts- 
men and in such men as those who were, last 
summer, called from the obscurity of the Maine 
islands to the highest place in seamanship. And 
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now, after being fooled out of the victory when 
victory was certain, to be openly accused of the 
lowest kind of fraud, is a trifle more than manly 
forbearance can put up with. 

Mr. Iselin spoke in no uncertain terms in re- 
lation to these charges, His language was that 
of the quarter-deck rather than of the drawing- 
room; but it is just what Lord Nelson might have 
uttered under similar provocation. It was a 
manly explosion of outraged decency. 

These few columns are intended for yachting 
records, and it is with regret that a complete his- 
tory of the inglorious tiasco of 1895 requires this 
diversion from their proper use. At a general 
mecting of the New York Yacht Club, on Oct 
24th, the Cup Committee’s report was read. In 
it the following statement was ‘nade public : 

“On Saturday, September 7th, Lord Dunraven communi- 
cated to the Cup Committee his belief that the Defender 
had sailed that day’s race immersed three or four inches 
more than when she was measured. Lord Dunraven stated 
that he believed that the change had been made without 
the knowledge of the De/ender’s owner, but it must be 
corrected, or he would discontinue racing. 

He did not wish to say to the committee what action it 
should take, but he desired a remeasurement that day 
(Saturday, September 7th.) , 

The Cup Committee, after considering the communication 
from Lord Dunraven, ordered a remeasurement to be made 
at the earliest possible moment. 

On September 8th, the yachts were marked, as requested 
by Lord Dunraven, at the same time they were remeasured, 
with the result of only one-eighth of an inch difference in 
L. W. L. in case of the Defender and one-sixteenth of an 
inch in the la/kyrie. X 

As the result varied the time allowance only a second or 
two and in no way affected the outcome of the races, it is 
not deemed necessary to give additional measurements. 

As recorded in our October number, the race 
on September 7th was finished at twenty-nine 
and a half minutes after five in the afternoon, at 
a point off Seabright, N. J., about fifteen miles 
from the anchorage, to which the yachts returned 
long after dark. The Hattie Palmer \eft the 
yacht before eleven o’clock. It was then practi- 
cally impossible to make an accurate measure- 
ment that night. The yachts lay, during the 
night, near each other off Bay Ridge. The Defend- 
er was first at her anchorage and Valkyrie might 
have anchored as ciose to her as her owner 
pleased. Certainly, with the idea in his mind 
that dirty work was being done aboard his rival, 
Dunraven would have had an eye on her. There 
was nothing to prevent his having a watch in a 
dingy along side of her all night. And now, 
after two months’ silence, Lord Dunraven ex- 
presses the belief that she was lightened about 
four inches that night. This would mean the re- 
moval ef about fifteen tons of lead, or its equiva- 
lent. Twelve tons concealed on the persons of a 
tired out crew, after the most exciting day of 
their lives, and smuggled aboard the little //a/tie 
Palmer in plain sight of the enemy. A sneaking 
proceeding, which, if discovered, they knew 
would incur for them the contempt of the world. 
And, to what end was the addition and removal 
of this extra load between measurements? There 
had been no lack of stability inthe boat. There 
had been doubts of it expressed before she was 
tried, but the first trials revealed the fact, as re- 
corded in our columns, that her stability was all 
right. In fact, she was under-rigged at first and 
her rig increased. Before the races, the trim of 


her inside weights was adjusted to a nicety, and 
we doubt if it would ‘have been possible to re- 
move so great a weight without entirely spoiling 
her trim unless a number of trials were made 
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under sail. And, if her stability and trim were 
allright, in the light weather then prevailing, and 
while racing with a competitor clearly built for 
light weather, what would have been the sense 
ot lugging fifteen tons of unnecessary cargo. 
And, finally, supposing this senseless trick had 
been played, would it have been possible, during 
all this time.to have kept such a secret among all 
the people on the Defender and the /fattie Palmer 
who must have known of it! 

Lord Dunraven threw a better anchor to wind- 
ward when he impeached the accuracy of the 
compasses on the committec boat; but even this 
one had its flukes knocked off by that small- 
minded regatta committee, who had been mean 
enough to send a trained U. S. naval ofticer off 
to sea with their boat the day previous to adjust 
their compasses. in anticipation of just such a 
contingency. It is just barely possible that, 
after Lieut. Winslow got through with them, the 
compasses on the committee boat were just a 
trifle more accurate than those on the Valkyrie. 
It is evident that the defenders of the America’s 
cup were possessed of sufficient Yankee smartness 
to sleep with one eye open, but that man makes 
a mistake who accuses them of cheating at the 
game. 

It would be idle to follow this unpleasant dis 
cussion through the interviews with Lord Dun- 
raven by Dixon Kemp, since the latter takes 
upon himself the responsibility of the worst part 
of the remarks which he had been reported as 
attributing to his lordship. These were to the 
effect that Mr. Rose’s challenge was ‘* most dis- 
agreeable, not to say offensive,” to him; that 
“the attitude of the New York Yacht Club’s 
Committee in accepting the challenge as a vin 
dication of its conduct, is simply ludicrous”; 
that ‘‘the New York Yacht Club knows perfectly 
well that it (Mr. Rose’s) is not an English 
challenge’; that Defender was the faster boat in 
everything except reaching, etc., ete. 


CHARLES DAY ROSE, 


On September 23d, the secretary of the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club cabled an unconditional cha! 
lenge, in the name of Mr. Rose, for a series of 
matches in 1896 in the cutter Distant Shore, lw.|. 
89 feet. This was confirmed by letter, Sept. 28th. 
The challenge was «.- +pied at a special meeting 
of the N. Y. Yacht — 9, October 14th. The cup 
committee of 1895 was reappointed to take 
charge of the matter. This committee drew up 
a series of conditions, which were sent for the 
approval of the challenging club. They were 
practically the same as those of 1895, excepting 
in the following details: the time limit changed 
from six to five and a half hours ; the number ot 
persons on board limited to one person for every 
two feet of racing length; and power given the 
committee to postpone the start ‘if, in their 
opinion, the space around the starting line is not 
sufficiently clear at the time appointed for the 
start.” 

Just a week after the conditions were dis- 
patched, the challenge was withdrawn in the fol- 
lowing cable : 

NEWMARKET, Oct. 23. 
Oddie, Secretary New York Vacht Club: 

Owing to the general impression that my challenge might 
be construed as an expression of opinion on-tke result of 
the last race, I much regret having to ask you to withdraw 
the same. Cuarves D, Rose. 














—_——_———— 


Meanwhile Lord Dunraven had arrived at 
Cowes, October 18th, and in London the follow- 
ing day. On the following day the first Dixon 
Kemp interview was published, the second fol- 
lowing on the 21st inst. 

Unless Mr. Rose intended to associate himself 
with an experienced amateur yachtsman, as Mr. 
Vanderbilt did with Mr. Iselin, or Mr. Gould did 
with Mr. Willard, his challenge could never have 
resulted in mutual satisfaction. He has never 
been an ardent yachtsman, though recently 
he purchased the Satanita from Mr. Clarke. He 
has had great experience on the turf, and owns a 
famous racing and breeding stud. His proposed 
yacht was to be named after the well-known 
mare Distant Shore, who was foaled in 1880 at 
Her Majesty’s stud farm, by Hermit out of 
Land’s End. 

Mr. Rose is a Canadian by birth and educa- 
tion. He removed to England in 1869 at the 
age of twenty-two, with his father, Sir John Rose, 
who had been the Canadian Minister of Finance 
under Sir John Macdonald, and who was subse- 
quently the London representative of Morton, 
Bliss & Co., of New York. Mr. Charles D. Rose 
succeeded him in the latter position, and he is, 
therefore, a partner of Governor Levi P. Mor- 
ton. His mother was Miss Charlotte Temple, of 
Rutland, Vt. 

Thus, by birth and business affiliations, Mr. 
Rose should have warm sympathies for that dis- 
tant shore which he had in mind in naming 
the new challenger. From this the excuse- 
makers began, at once, to construct foundations 
for future defense in case of possible defeat. If 
the Distant Shore should fail, why, all right! 
Mr. Rose was more American than English. In 
the event of success he would probably have 
been sufticiently ‘¢ English, you know!” 

It is a pity that some one of the many splen- 
did sportsmen on the other side will not come 
over and restore friendly feeling in another at- 
tempt. American yachtsmen would gladly lose 
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the cup if a fair and square contest could be 
held. Of course they would make a stubborn 
fight to retain the old trophy, butit is well known 
here that a challenge would soon follow it across 
the water. Our smaller racers, Dakotah and 
Niagara, having won the highest number of 
prizes in their classes last season. do not dis- 
courage American success in English waters. 
There is no doubt that the ten months’ notice 
would be waived if a challenge were offered. 
The poor old deed of gift was pretty well hacked 
up last year to satisfy Lord Dunraven’s demands. 
The Americans want a race, but it takes more 
than money to make a race. It requires a 
sportsman (not a sporting man) back ot it. 
There are thousands of good sportsmen in 
England who are not rolling in the wealth neces- 
sary to the building and racing of a ninety- 
footer, and the one-raters and half-raters will 
bring them out. Buta good man anda ninety- 
footer would be hailed with delight on this dis- 
tant shore. 

The friends of the late Sir Richard Sutton and 
Lieutenant Henn knew that these sterling sports- 
men had no grievance, though they dealt with 
practically the same men as Dunraven did. 
Each took his defeat like a man. Lieutenant 
Henn and his wife wintered here in his yacht, 
and enjoyed every minute of his stay in this 
country. 

As we reflect upon the memories left here by 
that calm, gentlemanly nobleman and that bluff, 
large-hearted sportsman—both lords upon the 
sea, and respected upon shore—we are prone to 
dwell upon certain words of the dead laureate, 
which are here appropriate: 

‘*Oh, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like one of those simple great ones gone 

Forever and ever by. ‘ 
One still, strong man in a blatant land— 

Whatever they call him, what care I; 


Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat. One 
Who can rule, and dare not lie. 


R. B. BURCHARD. 


ROWING. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OUTROWS HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 

The oarsmen of these clubs rowed a match, 
October 25th, on the Charles River, at Boston; 
Mass,, the course being two miles,straightaway, 
with the tide, but against a fresh breeze, which 
made the water lumpy. The crews used eight- 
oared lapstreak gigs, with coxswains. Boston 
took the lead near the start, and never lost it, 
but the race was fine, Harvard pushing their 
boat almost to the front a dozen times, and never 
being more than half a length behind. The 
time of the race was 12m. Ios., Harvard losing by 
about three yards. The crews were as follows : 

Boston Athletic Association—C. Guild (bow), 
IF. Tudor, Jr. (captain), N. Horton, R. P. Blake, 
C. K. Cummings, L. Davis, D. Jones, B. B. 
Crowninshield (stroke), F. Huidekoper (cox- 
swain). 

Harvard University—J. O. Chatman (bow), 5. 
Hollister, D, Goodrich, L. Ames, J. Perkins, R. 


Stevenson, A. T. Jennings, J. R. Bullard (captain 
and stroke), P. D. Rust (coxswain). 
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AQUATIC SPORT, 


The Pacific Yacht Club and the San Francisco 
Yacht Club held their closing days for the season 
of 1895 at their club houses at Sansalito, Cal., 
October 5th. 

October 7th, Labor Day, the Alameda Boat 
Club held races at Alameda, Cal. The single- 
scull race between W. B. Hinchman and A. H. 
Bullion was won by the latter, who covered one 
mile in 8m. 25s. The single-scull race between 
C. Dennis and S. J. Pembrook was won by the 
latter in 7m. 41s. The barge race set down on 
the programme was declared oft. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


At the third annual regatta of the Austin 
Regatta Association, rowed November 4th to 
7th; on Lake Macdonald, Austin, Texas, a most 
remarkable race is reported, in the last quarter 
of which “the average stroke was fifty-six. the 
water fairly sizzling.”” No wonder; such a pace 
was enough to make it. 





IN THE EAST. 


The past month has shown little of much inter- 
est to followers of football. The various teams 
have been devoting their attention to preparation 
for the important games shortly to take place, and 
there has been a steady improvement all along 
the line, but no startling features in the way of 
new plays have yet appeared. Momentum plays 
and, in fact, all plays, in which men start before 
the ball is put in play, seem to have gone out of 
fashion, and we see little at present but the old- 
fashioned tackle play, with an occasional centre 
or end play, by way of variety. The old-fash- 
ioned close wedge has even made its appearance 
on several occasions, and punting has been ex- 
tensively adopted by all the teams as an efficient 
means of making or holding ground. On the 
whole, we seem to be going back to the old-fash- 
ioned game familiarly known as ‘straight foot- 
ball,” with this change, or perhaps development 
on old lines—of a more efficient and more care- 
fully planned interference for the runner. The 
play against tackle seems the favorite, prob- 
ably because it is the easiest to execute and 
perhaps the most difficult to stop—it being possi- 
ble to arrange such a variety of tackle plays as 
to necessitate at this one spota man whois heavy 
and strong and, at the same time, quick and 
active—an exceedingly hard combination to find 
in one man. 

The dropping of all plays in which men start 
before the ball is putin play has certainly slowed 
up the offensive play, and long gains are few and 
far between. Asa result, the scores are smaller 
than formerly and the games are, perhaps, less 
interesting from the spectator’s standpoint. Say 
what you will against the flying interference 
plays, they resulted in long gains and more 
open work than is seen this year, and so in a 
more interesting game. 

One taing to be noticed is that the big teams 
are being scored on by their smaller brethren and 
are even dropping an occasional game to them. 
At present, Yale has been scored on a number of 
times and has been glad to leave two games a 
tie, while Princeton has tied one game and has 
also been scored on several times. At present, 
every team of the East has been scored onat least 
twice and all but Pennsylvania have had a nar- 
row escape from defeat. 

This unusual record is due, partly, to the present 
style of game, but mostly to the fact that the big 
teams no longer have a monopoly of good coach. 
ing and of the trained material turned out by the 
schools. Football is growing, and the boys all 
over the land are beginning to play it as they do 
baseball and with similar results, all of which 
will prove beneficial to the game, if we can keep 
down the tendency toward professionalism which, 
sooner or later, seems sure to come up in all games 
that receive general suppoft. 

Yale’s team is, without doubt, the weakest that 
the University has had in years, and the cause is 
the usual one—green men. In former years it 


was considered a great disgrace to a Yale team 
to be scored on, but this year several teams have 
accomplished this feat, and Boston Athletic and 
Brown have actually played Yale to a tie—a 
most unheard of proceeding. In the Boston 
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game neither side scored, while in the Brown 
game, played November gth, the score stood 6 to 
6, and Yale’s goal was certainly in danger more 
frequently than Brown’s. 

Princeton’s victory over Harvard, however, has 
certainly had a stimulating effect on Yale, by 
giving her an opportunity to rank above Har- 
vard by defeating Princeton. Consequently, the 
coaches are flocking to New Haven, and the 
Yale team is to be given the most systematic 
and thorough course of training that can be de- 
vised, all with the hope of winning the Prince- 
ton game. 

The main trouble has been that the line is not 
strong on the defensive, and does not give the 
backs any chance to work when Yale has the ball. 
This weakness is pretty general, and is the nat- 
ural result of having so many new men together. 
No one position is really weak, but the whole 
line fails to work together, and it is just this fault 
which good coaching can mest easily remedy. 
At the ends, Hazen, Hinkey and Bass are doing 
very well, the latter being handicapped by a bad 
hand. At tackle, the veteran Murphy is play- 
ing better than ever, while Rogers is rapidly de- 
veloping into a satisfactory man. At centre and 
guard many men have been tried, and the places 
are not yet filled to general satisfaction. 
Chadwick, the two Crosses, Longacre and Shel- 
don are all being tried in the centre position. 
and just what three will play the Princeton game 
itishardto say. All the men have weight and 
strength, but they do not play well together. 

Behind the line, Fincke is playing well at quar- 
ter, his passing, judgment, interference and 
tackling improving every day. 

The backs are made up of Thorne, DeWitt, 
Letton and Jerrams, and the first three will prob- 
ably play in the Princeton game. All of these 
men are above the average as backs, and Yale 
has nothing to fear from them if the line can 
only be worked into shape. 

Princeton’s team has proved rather an uncer 
tain quantity. After playing a very ordinary 
game fora month, the men suddenly improved 
in the Harvard game, and won a rather unex 
pected victory by 12to4. The game was played 
in the mud, where the heavy Prince ton forwards 
certainly had an advantage, but the victory was 
none the less unexpected. A curious feature of 
the game was that all the touchdowns were due 
almost directly to blocked punts, Princeton in 
the second half blocking nearly all of Harvard’s 
punts, and thus winning the game. Princeton 
followed up the good game by playing a very 
slow and listless one against Cornell—a team 
which Harvard defeated easily—and barely win- 
ing by a single touchdown scored in the last 
minute. 

The Princeton line has proved itself very 
strong on the defensive, and fairly strong in 
opening up holes and interfering for the backs. 
Gailey, Rhodes and Riggs made a very strong 
and heavy centre trio, and they all, especially 
the gee play a very aggressive game. At 
tackle, Captain Lea has been “force d to give up 
his place, owing to an injury, and it seems prob- 
able that he will play no more this year, in which 
case Church and Taylor will play the position, 
and probably outplay any pair of tackles they 
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meet. At end, Cochrane, Thompson and Hearne 
are allheavy men, but the latter is inclined to be 
slow. Taken asa whole, this line is very heavy 
and active. The backs are also a heavy lot, but 
do not play a strong offensive game, being rather 
slow in starting and getting their interference in 
working order. At quarter, Little has developed 
into a remarkably good man in all respects, and 
Princeton has nothing to fear from this position. 
At full-back, Baird is doing very well, while 
Bannard, Rosengarten and Armstrong are the 
best of the half-backs. If Princeton can improve 
her offensive work and hold Yale’s line, her 
chances for victory should be good. 

At Pennsylvania two bad mistakes have been 
made—the first of getting the men into condition 
too early in the season, and the second in at- 
tempting to play too many games. The result 
was that the team got into poor condition and 
many of the men are injured or overtrained. 

When in good playing trim, the Pennsylvania 
team is generally regarded asthe best of the year, 
and its record certainly bears out this estimate. 
These men are, with one or two exceptions, vet- 
erans at the game. The line is composed of 
heavy and, at the same time, active men, who 
seem to have little difficulty in stopping oppo- 
nents’ plays or making holes for their own backs. 
The ends and tackles also run well with the ball 
when given a chance. Behind the line, Williams 
is by all odds the best quarter of the year, while 

3rooke, as full-back, is very strong as a runner 
and can out-kick any other man now playing 
the game. Gelbert and Minds are good men 
with the ball, while the substitutes, Blair and 
Worth are fair men. Unless Harvard improves 
wonderfully, Pennsylvania should win their an- 
nual game on the weight and experience of her 
line, and Brooke’s kicking. 

The Harvard team has proved a woeful dissap- 
pointment to its friends. In the first place, the 
team has not been properly coached. There 
have been six or eight men out on the field to 
coach every day, but no head coach has been ap- 
pointed and there has been no systematic work 
until the last week, when Mr. Deland has taken 
matters in charge. It seems peculiar that Har- 
vard graduates should allow such a state of 
affairs. 

The guards and tackles are new men, and have 
of course, proved unsatisfactory. As centre, F. 
Shaw and Doucette play a very good game, while 
Holt and Jaffrey, at guard, have been decidedly 
weak. Holt seems to be doing better just now 
and N. Shaw has recovered sufficiently to take 
Jafirey’s place. His play in the Michigan game 
was remarkably good and he certainly strength- 
ens a weak spot. At tackle, the two best men 
seem out of the race—Wheeler, for breaking facul- 
ty regulations and Hallwell because of ill-health. 
Donald and Stevenson have taken the places, but 
both are new at the game and do not play satis- 
factorily. Cabot and Brewer are all right at end 
and have good substitutes in Newell and Moulton. 
At quarter, Borden plays a snappy game, but 
lacks weight and judgment, while Beale has 
weight and judgment but lacks snap—so that 
neither man is satisfactory for the position. Be- 
hind the quarter area lot of light, quick-running 
backs, who would doubtless be effective with a 
good line and the flying interference of last year. 
At present, however, they are handicapped by a 
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lack of weight and a poor line, and Harvard has 
nota scoring team. Brewer is the best of the 
lot and is running and punting well. Wrighting- 
ton, Dunlop, Fairchild and Gonterman are the 
other candidates and seem to rank alinost in the 
order named. 

The team played good football against Prince- 
ton for two-thirds of the gameand then seemed 
to stop and, consequently, is not enjoying a very 
good reputation at present. In the Michigan 
game, of November goth, the team played a good, 
plucky game against a much heavier team, and 
won by a score of 4 to 0, which should have been 
at least 12 to o. 

On the whole, Harvard’s line seems weak at 
tackle, and the backs are too light to be effective. 

There is a decided weakness at quarter, and 
the whole team lacks a leader. Unless these 
points can be strengthened, Harvard’s chances 
against Pennsylvania are not of the brightest. 

Cornell’s team has not proved the success its 
supporters might wish. The team was light and 
inexperienced at the opening of the season, and 
suffered defeat at the hands of several of the 
smaller colleges. Coach Newell has had great 
trouble in building up the centre of his line so as 
to give his rather light backs a good chance to do 
their work. The team has also been seriously 
hartdicapped by the lack of a good punter. The 
endsand tackles have done good work throughout, 
but the weak centre, the light backs and the poor 
punting have made it almost impossible for the 
team to run up any sort of ascore against a good 
team. Newell has succeeded in making the de- 
fensive work fairly strong,but the result has been 
that the team has played on the defensive most 
of the time, and has devoted very little of its at- 
tention to running up a score for itself. 

In the Harvard game the team did very well 
for the first half, and held its opponents from 
scoring, but, in the second half, after Harvard 
had gained her first touchdown, the Cornell line 
seemed to give up hope and Harvard scored at 
will. Inthe Princeton game, played November 
oth, at New York, the Cornell team played re- 
markably well throughout, but always again on 
the defensive. Princeton finally won bya single 
touchdown, made in the last minute of play. On 
the whole, however, Cornell’s play shows how 
useless it is fora team to attempt to win games 
without some good offensive play. 

West Point’s team for this year has met about 
all of the strong college teams, and has shown 
itself easily superior to most of them. The prac- 
tice time at the disposal of this team is very 
limited, about forty minutes a day, and yet the 
players seem able to stand a long, hard game. 
Their all around play is excellent, both on the 
offensive and defensive, and the punting of King, 
the full back, is good. 

The Naval Academy team is not so well known, 
as its schedule is very limited, but, from the few 
games played, it is evident that a game between 
the army and navy this year would be worth 
going to see. Unfortunately, there seems to be 
little prospect of such a contest. 

Brown’s team is playing a game characteristic 
of Brown’s teams in general—good one day and 
poor the next. At its best, this team is very 
strong in all points of play, as its 6 to 6 game with 
Yale, Novemher oth, clearly shows. Some of its 
minor games, however, have been anything but 
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creditable, and the record of the team suffers in 
consequence. The team has a strong line and 
excellent backs, and seems to possess the knack 
of mixing with its plays just enough of the so- 
called ‘luck plays” to keep opponents in an 
anxious frame of mind. 

The annual Lafayette-Lehigh game occurred 
November oth, at Lehigh’s grounds, and resulted 
ina not unexpected victory for Lafayette by a 
score of 22to12. Thisis Lafayette’s first victory 
in some time, and is well deserved. The team 
has had good coaching, and has played a good, 
consistent game throughout the season against 
allcomers. Lehigh, on the other hand, has not 
done its customary good work, and reports in- 
dicate that the university has not supported the 
team so well as usual. 

In the New England Association, what promised 
to be a good contest has apparently developed into 
a walk-over for Dartmouth. Early in the season, 
both Dartmouth and Williams started out strongly; 
in fact, these teams really got into playing condi- 
tion too early for their own good, fortheir men have 
gone stale, and their playing has fallen off badly. 
Both suffered from accidents, too, Williams being 
particularly unfortunate in having several men 
laid off, probably for the season. Amherst started 
off with a rather poor team, but kept steadily at 
work, and has now what is really an excellent 
team, considering the lack of weight and experi- 
ence of the men. In the first game of the As- 
sociation, played Nov. 2d, Amherst defeated the 
crippled Williams team rather easily in a game in 
which Tyler, of Amherst, and Draper, of Williams, 
did by far the best work. November 9th, how- 
ever, Dartmouth defeated Amherst, 20 to o. 
Dartmouth’s men were again in good condition 
and most of the men who were injured early in 
the season had sufficiently recovered to take 
their places on the field. As matters look now 
Williams, with her crippled team, will prove 
rather an easy opponent for Dartmouth, and the 
latter seems fairly sure of the championship. 
However, if Williams can get all her men on the 
field in anything like good playing condition, 
Dartmouth will have no easy task to win. 

Amateur athletic clubs have gone into football 
with a great deal of energy, this year. and some 
of them have teams capable of giving the big 
college elevens all they can attend to. Crescent, 
Orange, Boston and Chicago are perhaps the 
strongest of the lot, their teams being made up 
mostly of old college players, Yale and Prince- 
ton have both played 0 to 0 tie games with Athletic 
club téams, and Chicago gave Pennsylvania its 
hardest game of the season. The good record of 
these clubs is greatly marred by the fact that 
they are none too careful to limit their member- 
ship to ‘‘amateurs,”’ and that their players, in 
their endeavors to win from their college rivals. 
occasionally play ‘dirty football.” The mem- 
bers of these clubs should take these matters in 
hand. There is no reason why the Athleticclubs’ 
teams should not play good football, ona purely 
amateur basis. 

A new star in the football firmament is the 
eleven representing the Indian School. This 
team has played many of the leading college 
teams, and has certainly played remarkably well, 
considering that all its men are new at the game 
and have no football ‘ traditions” behind them. 
The men play a hard, fearless and intelligent 
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game, with no objectionable features, and are a 
welcome addition to the football players of the 
country. 

Andover has its usual good team, and has 
succeeded in defeating several of the minor col- 
leges. Exeter’s team is composed of good men, 
but has not had good coaching. A coach has 
been secured for the rest of the season, and the 
team will, doubtless, do better work. A game be- 
tween these two schools seems as far away as 
ever. 

Groton and St.Mark’s support excellent teams, 
and graduates from those schoolsare to be found 
on many of the big college elevens. These 
schools furnish an excellent example for their 
elders, by engaging in all sorts of athletic con- 
tests with each other, ina very determined, but 
none the less gentlemanly fashion. The annual 
football game between these schools was played 
November gth, and resulted in a victory for St. 
Mark’s by a score of 6 too. 

HAasTInGs HOLYOKE. 


FOOTBALL ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Saturday, October 12th, on the University 
campus at Berkeley, Cal., the Reliance team was 
beaten by the University of California. Score, 
University of California, 3 touchdowns; Reliance, 
Club, 0. On the same day the eleven of Belmont 
School defeated the Berkeley Gymnasium team 
by a score of 16 to 0, and the senior eleven won 
the class championship at Stanford University 
by beating the sophomore team 6 to o. 

Walter Camp has arrived at Palo Alto, to coach 
the Stanford University eleven against the Uni- 
versity of California. Frank S. Butterworth is 
coaching the team of the University of California. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
IN THE MIDDLE-WEST. 

Almost all of the college and athletic club 
teams have now played enough games to show 
their relative standing. University of Michigan 
has beaten Michigan Military Institute, 34-0; 
Lake Forest University, 40-0; Detroit Athletic 
Club, 42-0; Oberlin College, 42-0, and Adelbert 
College, 64-0; but journeyed east to be beaten by 
Harvard University, 4-0. North-Western Uni- 
versity has beaten Evanston High School, 15-0; 
University of Chicago, 22-0; Lake Forest Uni- 
versity-Rush Medical College, combined team, 
24-0; Purdue University, 24-6; Beloit College, 
34-6, and Armour Institute, 4-0; but has been 
beaten by Iowa State University, 36-0; Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 20-0, and University of Mis- 
souri, 22-18. University of Chicago. has won 
four games, but been beaten by North-Western 
University and University of Missouri. Univer- 
sity of Illinois has won four games, and been 
beaten only by Chicago Athletic Association. 
Beloit College has won four games by large 
scores, and been beaten only by North-Western 
University. University of Nebraska has a clean 
score of three victories, while University of Min- 
nesota, University of Nebraska, University of 
Wisconsin, and Wabash College have each won a 
majority of all games played. Of the Athletic 
Clubs, Chicago has, by far, the best record, hav- 
ing beaten Newton, Mass., Athletic Association. 
6-0; University of Illinois, 8-o; Rush Medical 
College, 30-0; Lake Forest University, 30-0; Wil- 
mington, Del., Y. M. C. A., 40-0; Duquesne Coun- 
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try and Athletic Club, 34-4, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 46-0; but was beaten by 
University of Chicago, 8-o; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 12-4, and Orange Athletic Club, 24-0, 
A comparison of this record with that of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association, shows that the Thanks- 
giving Day game between these two clubs will 
be a doubtful contest, and that a little luck might 
turn the scale in either direction. 

As nearly as can be estimated from these rec- 
ords, University of Michigan is stronger than 
Minnesota or Wisconsin. North-Western Univer- 
sity has beaten Chicago, and is probably better 
than Illinois or Purdue, while Beloit College seems 
to outrank Oberlin, Lake Forest and De Pauw. 

The absence of any leagues among _ these 
Western clubs makes it impossible to name tech- 
nical winners, and also causes much confusion 
and dispute over qualifications of players, and 
settlement of protests. The great need of West- 


ern football isa recognized central authority which 
will be intelligent, impartial and fearless, and 
which will be entrusted with the decision of all 
mooted points. 

The employment of Eastern players as coaches, 
and more sensible methods of training, have 
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THE OLD CLUB HOUSE, ST. ANDREW’S. 


It is to be hoped that the $1,000 match between 
Charles Sands, of the St. Andrew’s Golf Club, 
and Winthrop Rutherford, of the Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club, is a precedent which will be more 
honored in the breach than the observance. It 
is the only note of discord that the season has 
produced, and its echoes have raised a wholesome 
chorus of disapprobation. Golf has no need of 
such extraneous and questionable quasi-profes- 
sional efforts to promote it. The evil of such 
matches does not end with the contestants ; they 
are occasions for outside speculation and wager- 
ing that savors more of the prize ring than of 
gentlemanly amateur sport. It is too early to 
talk of legislative restriction, but that is the 
force which, fortunately, is in reserve, should 
needs be. 

Fall golfing continues in full vigor, and Thanks- 
giving finds most of the links where the sport is 
played for its own sake and not as an accessory 
to fashionable gatherings still occupied by ardent 
players. Nor will the coming of winter mar its 
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combined to improve the grade of Western play- 
ing, and bring it nearer to the Eastern standard. 
IN THE SOUTH. 

Football is more popular than ever in the South, 
but its development hardly keeps pace with public 
interest in the game. Unskillful coaching and 
lax discipline have retarded progress, and many 
of the teams are still playing the game of fifteen 
years ago. A fairsample of comparative strength 
may be found in the record of University of Vir- 
ninia. Their team beat Roanoke College, 14-0; 
St. Albans College, 14-4; Maryland Athletic Club, 
22-0, and Richmond College, 60-0; but were 
beaten by Princeton College, 38-0, and by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 54-0. Virginia Military 
Institute has beaten Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, 18-0; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina, 42-8, and Washington and Lee 
University in the return game, 30-0. University 
of North Carolina has beaten University of Geor- 
gia, 6-o, and again 10-6; Vanderbilt College, 12-0, 
and Washington and Lee University, 16-0. 

Until more attention is paid to coaching and 
training, the Southern clubs can hardly hope to 
cope successfully with their Northern brethren. 

W. B. CurTIs. 


F. 


progress. Alrcady the south has taken golf toits 
bosom, and there will be but very few days there 
when it will not yield its meed of exercise and 
healthy recreation. 

The old order changes, giving place to new, and 
the Old Homestead at Yonkers, in which golfing 
was received at its birth and where its first years 
were watched over with anxious care by a small 
band of the faithful, is to give place to a home 
more fitted to the Parliament of Golf, which St. 
Andrew’s has become. In the new home there 
will be much that is desirable and even indispen- 
sable to the position golf has taken, but, to many 
a veteran, there never can be the halo of remem- 
brance that will make the old club-house histor- 
ical. 

A new club-house and new full-course links, 
with all that experience has taught to be neces- 
sary, and St. Andrew’s the headquarters of the 
United States Golf Association, means much for 
the future. 

We welcome the change and wish it God speed! 

In the nature of things it could not possibly be 
long before links became a neccessity at the 
larger colleges. The inevitable was postponed at 
some by the use of links of contiguous clubs, 
such as those of the Country Club, Brookline, by 
Harvard men, and the Country Club of Philadel- 
phia, by the players of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but the day of independence has ar- 
rived,and we may soon expect to see most of the 
prominent colleges amply provided for them- 
selves. Princeton has already links of its own at 
Stockton Woods, and Yale has added to its links 
a club-house. 

The example set by ,the public-spirited Park 
Commissioners of‘ New York (who tor some in- 
scrutable reason have all just resigned) in pro- 
viding public links in Van Cortlandt Park, is 
bearing good fruit. Philadelphia and Boston are 
both preparing to follow suit. No better selection 
for NewYork could have been made than Van Cort- 
landt; already, in the first season, the demand up- 
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on them has far out-stripped the capacity of the 
nine-hole course. There is every probability of 
the course being extended to a double nine, and 
it may be that in one or two others of the magnifi- 
cent chain of outer parks which girdle New York 
further provision may be made to meet the re- 
quirements of the many clubs asking for dates. 

Rockaway.—That golf is one of the games in- 
separable from country life is indicated by its 
affiliation with other pastimes. In Philadelphia 
it isthe room-mate, to coin an expression, of 
cricket. At Rockaway it is the colleague of the 
hunt, and nearly as popular at Cedarhurst. 

The October golf club matches, which were a 
series of four handicap matches, played on Satur- 
days, were concluded during a severe storm on 
November 6th. The final game was a triple con- 
test between E. La Montagne, Jr., Dr. F. F. 
Brown and E. Winthrop, Jr., each of whom had 
held the cup for one week. The official scores 
for the final match, which was of eighteen holes, 
were: E. La Montagne, Jr., gross 132, handicap 
10, net 122; Dr. F. F. Brown, scratch 129; E.Win- 
throp, Jr., gross 147, handicap 14, net 133. The 
handicap tournament for the Col. Bogey cup will 
take place November 28th and 30th and Decem- 
ber 2d. 

Pelham Manor.—The links of the Pelham Man- 
or Golf Club, on Prospect Hill adjoining Pelham- 
ville Park, were formally opened on November 
6th. The guests were received by Mrs. John C. 
Hazen, Mrs. Robert C. Black, Mrs. Jabish Holmes, 
and Mrs.Frank Hunter,of Pelham Manor,and Mrs. 
Robert Lathers, Jr., Mrs. Henry Loomis Nelson, 
and Mrs. Henry D. Noyes, of New Rochelle. 

Essex County Country Club, N. F—In Essex 
County, golf has found its strongest adherents 
amongst the polo players and hunting men, 
among them T. H. Powers-Farr, Charles Lee, 
Oscar and William Willigerard, John Bloodgood, 
and Fred Frelinghuysen. Among the women 
golfers are Miss Wilmerding, who won the first 
prize in the election day tournament ; Miss Fol- 
som, Mrs. Powers-Farr, Miss Murray Page, Miss 
Page, Miss Ely, Miss Gordon, Miss Van Rensse- 
laer, Mrs. John Bloodgood, Mrs. Parrish, Miss 
Burke, Mrs. Cross, Miss Stone and Miss Harding. 

St. Andrew's, Yonkers.—On the same day, that 
almost venerable trophy, ‘‘The John Reid gold 
medal,” given when golf was in its green and 
salad days, seven years back, was won by 
William H. Sands, whose play has thisseason been 
phenomenal. 

The list of players, with score for the four 
rounds, thirty-six holes, was : 


First Second Third Fourth 
Round. Round. Round. Round. Total. 
44 180 
42 186 
James Park 45 Ig 
A. L. Livermore........ 45 ‘ 46 
fe ye. ee 51 
. S. de Garmendia.... 53 
Alex. Moffat 52 
G. E. Armstrong........ 


Player. 
W. H. Sands 
L. B. Stoddart 


. G. Henderson........ 
H. N. Townsend 
F. L. V. Hoppin 


The return match between the Tuxedo and St. 
Andrew’s golfers resulted in a turn of the tables. 
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Tuxedo won on its own links in August and St. 
Andrew's on its own on the 7th of November. 

Each team consisted of six players, St. Andrew’s 
being represented by W. H. Sands, L. B. Stoddard, 
George E. Armstrong, James Park and B. Spauld- 
ing de Garmendia ; Tuxedo by Alfred Seton, Jr., 
FE. N. Van Cortlandt, Gould Hoyt, Philip Allen, 
H. C. de Rham and J. W. Bramwell. 

The record by strokes of those who kept their 
scores, showing the strokes for the different 
holes, was :— 

Name. Holes. 
G. E. Armstrong . ae oe a 
( St. Andrew’s.) 43 5 


Totad. 
45 
43 


G. W. Bramwell 
( Tuxedo.) 


B. S. de Garmendia 
( St. Andrew’s.) 


Gould Hoyt 
( Tuxedo.) 


John Reid 
( St. Andrew’s.) 


H. C. de Rham 
( Tuxedo.) 


W. H. Sands..... Kadune: se 
(St. Andrew’s.) 


Alfred Seton, Jr 
( Tuxedo. ) 


James Park, 
( St. Andrew’s.) 


Westchester.—One of the two cups presented 
Mr. W. H. Sands is hedged with conditions that 
tend to much practice and select entries, for no 
one can contest for it who has not completed the 
course in §5 strokes, or under. In the contests 
November 4th and §th, this cup was won by Mrs. 
W. B. Duncan, Jr. The second cup was won by 
Mrs. P. G. Thebaud. 

New Windsor, N. Y.—The Hooper cups were, 
on November 2d, won for the second time by Mr. 
Chauncey F. Kerr ; a third term is possible in 
golf and carries with it perpetuity of ownership. 

Fairfield, Conn.—The cup presented by Mr. 
J. W. Curtis was won by him on November 5th, 
but was at once returned for a further contest. 

Knollwood Golf Club—Hail and rain was a 
mere slight deterrent and not a preventive of play 
in the open handicap on the links of the Club 
at Elmsford, N. Y., November 2nd. Twenty- 
three contestants braved the elements and 
played out a very successful series of games. 
We give below the scores: 

J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County Club, out, 
52; in, 44; out, 67; in, 47—gross, 210; handicap, 
30; net, 180. 

W. T. Gray, St. Andrew’s, out, 57; in, 56; out, 
57; in, 46—210, 35, 181. 

Henry W. Tafft, St. Andrew’s, out, 51; in, 54; 
out, 56; in, 45—206, 24, 182. 

G. E. Armstrong, Richmond County Club, out, 
55; in, 43; out, 52; in, 36—186, scratch, 186. 

Arthur L. Livermore, St. Andrew’s, out, 45; in, 
43; out, 58; in, 41—187, scratch, 187. 
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Malcom Graham, Jr., Richmond County Club, 
out, 62; in, 61; out, 52; in, 49—224, 36, 188. 

John Reid, St. Andrew’s, out, 57; in, 51; out, 
54; in, 54—216, 24, 192. 

F, A. Walthew, St. Andrew’s, out, 49; in, 54; 
out, 49; in, 50—202, 10, 192. 

The Rev. Roderick Terry, St. Andrew’s, out, 67; 
in, 38—I05. 

L. E. Van Etten, Knollwood, 
out, 56; in, 45—I94, scratch, I94. 

James Park, St. Andrew’s, out, 49; in, 45; out, 
52; in, 46—192, scratch, 192. 
~ RB. Kerr, Lakewood, out, 54; in, 54; out, 51; 
in, 42—201, 6, 195. 

W. K. Jewett, Knollwood, out, 60; in, 53; out, 
63; in, 50—226, 30, 196, 

A. E Paterson, Richmond County Club, 
54: in, 41; out, 54; in, 46—195, 6, 189. 

Bernard S. Tone, Knollwood, out, 53; in 
out, 54; in, 54—222, 16, 204. 

Granville W. Garth, Knollwood, out, 53; in, 49; 
out, 66; in, 58—226, 20, 206. 

Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, out, 53; in, 45; out, 
57; in, 49—204, scratch, 204. 

idward H. Clark, St. Andrew’s, out, 80: in, 56; 
out, 68; in, 68—272, 36, 236. 

B. Spalding de Garmendia, St. Andrew’s, out, 
57; in, 48; out, 56; in, §51—212, scratch, 212. 

William Rauch, St. Andrew’s, out, 59; in, 50; 
out, 69; in, §57—235, 30, 205. 

Cyrus Field Judson, Knollwood, out, 735 in;:$7% 
out, 75; in, 62—267, 36, 231. 

Austin P. Kelly, Knollwood, out, 53; in, 54; 
out, 68; in, 67—242, 36, 206. 

P. Gilbert Thebaud, Knollwood, out, 
59; out, 71; in, 7o—263, 34, 229. 

Morristown, N. F., had an invitation tourna- 
ment on election day, in which six clubs entered 
for the loving cup presented by the home club. 

It was won by James A. Tynge. 

Following are the scores: R. H. Robertson, 

Shinnecock, 110; Wm. Shippen, Morris County, 
98; Horace Russel, Shinnecock, 106; E. S. Kip, 
Morris County, 103; C. W. Barrets, St. Andrew’s, 
101; C. F. Watson, Morris County, 97; W. B. 
Smith, Tuxedo, 115; W. A. Flagg, Morris County, 
1o9; A. E. Patterson, Richmond County, 88; J. 
O. Post, Morris County, 106; H. F. Treoor, Shin- 
necock, W.; J. A. Tynge, Morris County, 86; T. 
T. H. Betts, Shinnecock, 101; H. P. Phipps, Mor- 
ris County, 106; C. H. Lee, Shinnecock, 106; S. 
H. Little, Morris County, 121; G. 
huysen, Morris County, 135; R. H. Williams, 
Morris County, 126; H. S. Shaw, Jr., Morris 
County, 116; H. E. Hoy, Morris County, 130; J. 
M. Fiske, Morris County, 122; E. Woodward, 
Morris Ceunty, 0; C. B. Beckwith, Morris County, 
116; J. F. Dickson, Morris County, 0; R. H. 
Thomas, Morris County, 107; L. Thebaud, Morris 
County, 139; W. A. Putnam, Shinnecock, 122; C. 
D. Chapman, Morris County, 108; Jasper Lynch, 
Lakewood, 95; J. B. Lowell, Morris County, 122; 
A, Whitney, Morris County, 115; J. R. Brinley, 
Morris County, 105; R. B. Kerr, Lakewood, 99; 
George Little, Morris County, 100; P. L. Kimball, 
Lakewood, 106; W. B. Mc Vickar, Morris Coun- 
ty, 117. 

On the Saturday preceding, Morristown had its 
first mixed foursome play. Fourteen couples 
took part. The silver cups presented by Mrs. 
Joseph B. Dixon were won by Miss Shelton and 
C. D. Beckwith. 


out, 48; in, 45; 


out, 


> hs 


63; in, 


G. Freling- * 


The following is the full score: 
and C, D. Beckwith, 54. 

Miss Howland Ford and Henry Shaw, Jr., 55 

Miss Hoy and J. R. Brinley, 55. 

Miss Wilder and W. B. McVickar, 58. 

Mrs. Arthur Dean andR. H. Thomas, 58. 

Mrs. William Shippen and A. H, Tiers, 59. 

Miss Walker and J. O. Post, 59. 

Miss L, Field and R. H. Williams, 71. 

Miss A. Field and S. Little, 63. 

Miss Johnson and William Shippen, 63. 

Miss Fraser and E. S. Kip, 62. 

Mrs. Pitney and W. A. Flagg, 66. 

Miss Strong and C. D. Chapman, 67. 

Miss Bushnell and E, Woodward, 72. 

Lrookline, Mass.—Mixed foursomes at Brook- 
line, on October 26th, brought out fourteen 
couples ina handicap in which Miss W. E. An- 
drews and G, E. Cabot won. The summary of 
scores wasas follows : 


Mrs. W. E. Andrews and G. E. 


Miss Shelton 


Cabot, 


gross, 


125; handicap, 15; net, 110. 
Mrs. W. B. Thomas and John T. Morse, Jr.,127, 
15, 212. 
Mrs. W. E. Russell and W. B. 


Thomas, 124, 7, 
117. 
Miss Wheelock and T. 
118. 

Miss Fay and F. P. Abbott, 130, 12, 118. 

Mrs. Zerrahn and F. E. Zerrahn, 124, 5, 119. 

Mrs. F. Brooks and P. V. R. Ely, 133, 9, 124. 

Miss Rice and J. T. Morse 3rd, 144, 20, 124. 

Mrs. Geo. Lewis and G. H. Windeler, 127, 
scratch, 127. 

Mrs. Spalding and R. F. Tucker, 152, 25, 127. 

Miss Cotting and W. A. Tucker, 159, 25, 134. 

Miss Balderston and Jas. Means, 189, 20, 169. 

Mrs. Shipley and G. F. Shipley, not recorded. 

Mrs. Philip Dexter and Geo. T. Dexter, not 
recorded. 

Tuxedo.—Election day games were 
silver cup presented by the president, 
Breese Smith. 

The play was twice over their nine hole course. 
Several golfers from the Paterson Golf Club 
played in the contest. 

The players and scores follow : 

First Second Handi- 
Round. Round. Gross. cap. Net. 
52 30 
3 5 II 


5 


18 
19 
2 


R. Wheelock, 134, 16, 


for the 
Walker 


113 
5 114 18 
De Lancey Nicoll 115 18 
Alfred Seton, Jr r 105 9 
M. Gordon 59 12% 18 
S. K. 115 16 
114 18 
5 118 20 
Ge 2 119 19 
Robert Goodbody 5: 119 14 105 
C. Creighton Webb ) 70 114 18 96 
C. H. Arnold 8: 71 153 40 113 

The return team match with the Morristown 
Club was brought off in a.persistent rain on Thurs- 
day, October 21st. The home players had it all 
their own way and won by 21 holes to o. 

W. B. Smith, Dr. E, C. Rushmore, R. W. 
Chandler and E. N. Cortlandt represented 
Tuxedo. 

C. TURNER. 
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CYCLING. 


The first annual convention of the United 
States Military Wheelmen was held October 15th 
at the Broadway Central Hotel, New York City. 

This is a new organization, with headquarters 
in New York. Its objects are to unite wheelmen 
who have a knowledge of military drill into 
bodies of such size as to test the practicability of 
moving and manceuvering large bodies of troops 
with the bicycle; to assist the National Govern- 
ment and the National Guards of the several 
States in the practical development and applica- 
tion of the bicycle for military purposes; to pro- 
vide a body of trained military cyclists, divided 
into three departments or divisions—departments 
of the East, South and West; to cultivate the 
spirit of friendship for all arms of the national 
defence ; and to encourage a feeling of comrade- 
ship and fraternity with the present State organi- 


zations and the volunteer soldiers of the regular 
army. 

There were present at the convention a num- 
ber of United States army officers, among whom 


were Major-General Nelson A. Miles, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, whose faith in the future of 
the bicycle in warfare is well known, representa- 
tives of the National Guards of several States, 
and many others interested in the objects of the 
organization. Addresses were made by General 
Miles, Capt. McCrystal, N. G., S. N. Y., Major 
Giddings, N. G., 5. C., Major Barron, N, G., S. 
N. Y., andothers. It was the belief of the sev- 


eral speakers that a new feature has been added . 


to the complex array that constitutes the modern 
army, and that the bicycle will be largely used in 
the warfare of the future for reconnoitering and 
for mesSenger service. After a morning and 
evening session of unusual interest, officers for 
the permanent organization were elected as 
follows : 

President, Gen. Albert A. Ordway, District of 
Columbia Militia; vice-president, Col. E. Rice, 
United States Army; treasurer, A. J. Griffin, N. 
G., S. N. Y.; secretary, Chas. Gerhart, United 
States Army; executive council, Col. A. L. Bres- 
ler, National Guard, State of Ohio ; Capt. P. S. 
Tilden, N. G., S. N. ¥,; Capt. Augustus Van Gie- 
sen, N.G..S. N. J.; Capt. F. W. Cole, National 
Guard, State of Maryland; Second Lieutenant B. 
b. Hyar, United States Army. 

The convention adjourned subject to the call 
of its executive officers. 

The Chicago Zimes-Herald horseless carriage 
race, which was to have been run on Saturday, 


November 2d, was postponed at less than twen- 
ty-four hours’ notice to Thanksgiving Day, No- 
vember 28th. Only four months intervened be- 
tween the announcement of the Zimes-Herald’s 
offer of $5,000 in prizes and the date set for the 
contest ; the postponement was therefore no 
surprise even to the large number of owners who 
were on hand with their vehicles ready for the 
Jackson Park, Waukegan, trip. A number of the 
contestants went over the course in a_prelimi- 
nary skirmish, for a special prize of $500 offered 
by H. H. Kohlsaat, and the ninety-two miles 
were covered in eight hours and forty-four min- 
utes. The cause of the postponement was the 
complaint from both American and foreign com- 
petitors of insufficient time for preparation. 
The additional twenty-six days will insure a 
larger entry of automobile vehicles, especially 
from Europe, and the results of the race will be 
much more satisfactory and far reaching than 
would be possible from a contest entered into be- 
fore the majority of makers could prove the 
speed and efficiency of their vehicles by a scries 
of private tests, and remedy any minor defects 
of the new and, in many cases, untried machin- 
ery. 

The points upon which the decision will rest 
are speed; general utility; ease of control and the 
adaptability to the various forms of work which 
may be demanded of a vehicle motor; cost, in- 
cluding the original expense of the motor and its 
connecting mechanisin, as well as the probable 
annual item of repairs; economy in operation and 
general appearance and excellence of design. 

The judges who have been named and who 
have formally accepted their nominations are as 
follows : 

Major-General Wesley Merritt, commander of 
the Department of the Missouri, successor to 
Commander-in-Chief Nelson A. Miles; Professor 
John P. Barrett, city electrician of Chicago and 
chief of electricity at the Columbian Exposition; 
Henry Timken, President of the National Car- 
riage Builders’ Association. 

The announcement that Chief Consul Potter, 
of New York, will introduce atthe next National 
Assembly a motion for the relinquishment of 
that body’s control of racing, has been widely 
discussed in cycling circles, not only in this 
country but abroad, for the problem of the 
classification and government of racing men is 
much the same wherever wheeling has come to 
be a popular sport. Mr. Potter argues that the 
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surveillance ef racing was not the purpose for 
which the League was organized, and that its 
true objects are kept in the background by the 
racing interests—a branch of the sport which has 
grown to unexpected proportions, and to which 
the organization has devoted the greater portion 
of its legislation, its influence, funds and energy, 
without any adequate return. He asserts that 
‘‘Nine-tenths of the League members of the 
past and present care practically nothing for 
racing. It is for the advantages in the way of 
special hotel rates, the good roads movements, 
free maps, guide-books, etc., and for the pur- 
poses of fraternity that the League exists, and 
only because of these is it able to exist. As it is 
now, the organization is made to centre about 
a feature of interest to but a tithe of its 
members, and this fact has kept a multitude of 
names from its rolls. The League of American 
Wheelmen is not a sporting organization—at 
least it was never designed so to be—and should 
not be made such. By devoting itself primarily 
to racing, the organization has been turned from 
its true purposes. By its rulings in the profes- 
sional and amateur questions it has, moreover, 
been a burlesque as an amateur body, and be- 
come the laughing stock of genuine amateur or- 
ganizations.” 

These are vigorous sentiments and they are 
entitled to careful consideration, both on account 
of the sensible and candid manner in which the 
problem is faced and as coming from the chief 
officer of the leading Division of the League. 
There is no doubt that marked reform in cycle 
racing must come quickly, or the future of that 
branch of the sport will have passed the point of 
possible control. The various artificial barriers 
that separate the riders of the three classes—‘‘A,” 
‘‘B,” and professional. the grotesque attempts 
to keep the armies of competitors within the 
bounds of regulations that seem powerless to 
regulate, has made it for some time an open 
question whether or no the League is not even 
now out of place in the family of recognized 
amateur bodies, and instances are not wanting 
where the credentials of racing men of good 
standing according to L, A. W. rules have been 
accepted with hesitancy by the promoters of in- 
tercollegiate events in America, and by the gov- 
erning bodies of the sport abroad. Chief Consul 
Potter will have such strong support in this 
proposition that the success of the measureis far 
from impossible, It has been conjectured that, 
should this movement be successful, the racing 
interests could fall into no better hands than the 
Amateur Athletic Union. Mr. James E. Sullivan, 


secretary of the A. A. U., has been approached’ 


on the subject and is quoted as stating : 

“Should the League desire it, I think that the 
Amateur Athletic Union would take charge of 
cycle racing, dut only in so far asit concerns the 
amateurs. I doubt very much if it would tolerate 
class ‘B,’ which is only another name for pro- 
fessionalism. According to my way of thinking, 
class ‘B’ is the worst possible species of profes- 
sionalism. 

‘‘T believe the Union is splendidly equipped 
for the control of cycle racing, but there would 
be many things to consider. The one of greatest 
importance would be the disposition of class ‘B.’ 
As before stated, I do not think the Union would 
care to recognize professionalism in any guise. 


The Union is well ofticered and could control rac- 
ing as well as it does now track athletics and 
field sports, if that should be necessary.” 

The Good Roads Congress, held October 17th, 
18th and roth, at the Atlanta Exposition, brought 
together a large number of delegates from nearly 
every State in the Union, and the three days’ ses- 
sion was notable not more for the generous re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Exposition 
management, than for the number and ex- 
cellence of the addresses delivered, which will 
shortly be published by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, under the auspices of whose secretary the 
congress was held. The question of better high- 
ways was discussed in all its bearings by acknowl- 
edged specialists in every department of road 
building and maintenance, and much attention 
was given to the road laws of the country, as 
differing in the several States. A resolution was 
passed disapproving of the time-worn method of 
‘working out the road tax.” Another resolution 
recommended that, in the future, the government 
make no land grants without first laying out the 
roads. 

Neither was the congress devoid of practical 
workings. Sections of roadway,one of macadam 
and the other like an old-fashioned dirt country 
road, were built parallel on the Exposition 
grounds, for comparison. Loading a wagon 
with several tons of stone, and attaching a dyna- 
mometer to the hub, the experiments were 
started. Horses were attached to the wagon 
and it was found that the load could be moved 
on the macadamized section with case, while it 
was stalled on the dirt road. 

Allother experiments emphasized a fact that our 
people are just beginning to understand,—that 
in poor roads there is no economy, and that the 
condition of the public highways is an almost in- 
variable index to the industry and prosperity of 
any town, city, state or nation. 

Ex-Governor Fuller, of Vermont, was elected 
president of the permanent organization until its 
next meeting, which will be held in the autumn 
of 1896, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Nearly every world’s as well as American short 
distance record, paced, unpaced, in competition, 
and under the various other conditions recog- 
nized in the present system ( ? ) of classification, 
has been broken within the past month. — Berlo, 
Windle, Johnson, Ziegler, Bald, De Cardy, Gardi- 
ner, Twyman and others have made new marks 
for various distances on the track, the most nete- 
worthy of which is Twyman’s one-hundred-mile 
track record of 4h. 27m. 32s., though still far be- 
hind the English amateur record of 3h. 55m. 47s., 
held by F. D. Frost. Among the road records are 
2h. 2m. 45s. and 4h. 40m. gs. forthe fifty and one- 
hundred miles respectively, made by Alexander 
B. McDowell on the Erie-Buffalo Century course. 
Many wonderful performances at nearly all dis- 
tances, from the quarter to ten miles, have been 
reported, principally from the famous track at 
Louisville, Ky. Among them, a half mile in 48 
seconds, by Windle; one mile flying start, paced, 
in Im. 422s., by Gardiner, and ten miles, paced, 
in 20m. 45s., by DeCardy. These and a large 
number of others have yet to be accepted by 
the L. A. W. Racing Board and, if the past his- 
tory of American records is any criterion, many 
claims will fail of acceptance. Those proven 
genuine will be recorded in- OUTING. 
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Road racing has grown to such proportions 
that many our larger cities have entered 
protests against the further use of their 
streets for such purposes. The Chicago Board 
of Park Commissioncrs is considering the advis- 
ability of ordering the discontinuance of all com- 
petition on the streets and boulevards of that 
city and its suburbs; and in view of the possibil- 
ity of road racing being declared illegal, the 
Associated Cycling Clubs of Chicago will under- 
take, next year, to control this branch of the 
sport within narrower limits—a move that may 
well be followed by the Associated Clubs of other 
cities which have been annoyed by the road-rac- 
ing evil—for the track is really the only proper 
place for the measuring of speed. 

One by one, during the past two months, the 
makers have brought out their new models. 
There are, at this writing, over two hundred fac- 
tories, and the Register of a cycle trade paper 
shows nearly six hundred and fifty different 
names of wheels—which list, of course, includes 
the output of many factories, the several grades of 
whose product are marketed underdifferent names 
by the maker or the non-manufacturing jobber. 

As a whole, the bicycles of 1896 are splendid 
tributes to the ingenuity of the designers, visible 
in the detail improvements, of which each maker 
claims from a single one toa half dozen ; to the 
almost universal policy of the manufacturers to 
spare no cost, either on machinery or labor, to 
bring their products as near as possible to the . 
line of perfection in construction, as well as to 
the genius and skill of American cycle mechanics. 

The will of the majority of riders is supposed 
to dictate all changes in bicycle construction. 
The question of proper weight for the different 
road and track wheels has been discussed since 
the introduction of the safety type, and hereto- 
fore the demand has been for lightness, whose 
extreme if not danger point was reached by 1895 
models. The general demand now seems to be 
for twenty-one to twenty-four pounds, which are 
yet somewhat below foreign weights, and are 
none too heavy for comfortable riding on Ameri- 
can highways. 

Larger tubing will be used on all of the 1896 
bicycles, as will also barrel hubs of increased 
diameter; adjustable handle bars and detachable 
crank shafts will be missing from but a few of 
the highest grades; treads will average five 
inches, and tires will vary from 1! to 1% inches. 
The only unique departure is the building of 
machines to carry several riders. Last year the 
‘‘quadruptet ” was looked upon with some 
amazement, while now we have a “ quintuplet,” 
and are even promised a giant machine to carry 
six or more riders. These enormous cycles are 
used only in pacing racing men, and can never, 
of course, come into general use. 
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The absence of any marked general departure 
precludes the possibility of any extraordinary 
boom caused by supplanting the old for the new. 
Up to last season, a cyclist must have a new 
mount annually to keep up with the advance in 
construction, and old riders formed a la per- 
centage of the season’s purchasers. Hereafter, a 
large proportion, if not a majority of wheels will 
serve more than one year. <A great many of 
those who ride principally for pleasure would be 
glad to see gear cases optional on the new mod- 
as they are in the wheels of the British 
Isles, but no maker seems as yet inclined to 
cater to the wants of this great and increasing 
class. The running gear of a bicycle is so ex- 
posed that mud, dust and water are constantly 
finding their way to this most vital section of the 
whole bicycle. A gear case, as now made abroad, 
is very light, is a perfect protection for the chain 
and sprockets, and needs only to be made for 
American wheels to become popular. Gear cases 
would have been imported long ago, but for the 
fact that they must be made to fit the wheel ex- 
actly, and foreign makers have not been dis- 
posed to make them to order for individual cus- 
tomers. 

The number of bicycles produced within the 
last twelve months is near the 500,000 mark, and 
the shrewdest judges predict that 800,000 will 
scarce meet the demands of the coming season. 
Factories for the production of medium and low 
grades have sprung upon every hand as if by 
magic, so that not all can possibly have been the 
product of skilled labor. The future is, there- 
fore, not very encouraging for all of these later 
makers, as their product will have to contend 
with those of superior grade. The best models 
are being bought in greater proportion than ever 
before. 

Sales have increased in greater proportion 
east than west of the Mississippi, and nowhere 
has this increase been more marked than at 
Newport, Bar Harbor, Long Branch and other 
Atlantic coast resorts, as well as at the summer 
retreats in the Adirondacks and the hills and 
mountains of New England. 


els 


It is safe to say, 
that one-fourth of all wheels sold during the past 
season were purchased by women, and this large 
increase in the demand for ladies’ mounts has 


surprised the trade. Bicycles exclusively for 
ladies are made by one firm, and the same is true 
of more than one saddle. 

High grade prices will not be changed—the 
modern bicycle is a wonderfully complex ma- 
chine, the expense of whose construction the 
general public cannot appreciate. There may be 
a tumble in inferior models, but $100 remains the 
standard high grade price, and the realization of 
the prophecy of the best makes at $50, is as far 
off as ever. THE PROWLER. 
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CRICKET ON THE 

The genial climate on the Pacific coast enables 
the followers of out-door pastimes to indulge in 
them a far longer season than their cousins in 
the East. The Californian cricket season opened 
this year as carly as April 14th, and did not close 
until the end of October. 

On August 4th, in the Pacific-Alameda match, 
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at Alameda, the Alameda team went in first and 
scored 163 runs. The Pacific team broke down 
entirely, scoring only 18, three men getting run 
out. In the second innings they did a little 
better, and made a total of 54. The Alameda 
C, C. thus won by an innings and gI runs. 

On the same day, at Klinknerville, in the Bo- 
hemian vs. California match, the Bohemians 
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made the fine score of 346, of which W. Robert- 
son made 105, and S. B. Martin 95. Against this 
formidable total the California team could only 
make up the miserable score of 35. 

On August 1th, the Alameda-Bohemian match 
took place at Alameda. The Bohemian team 
went first to the wickets, but were all out for 19. 
E. G. Sloman took 8 wickets for 5 runs. When 
the Alameda team went in they made a total of 
167. In their second innings the Bohemians 
made a much better display, compiling 115 
for 8 wickets. The second innings not being 
completed, Alameda won by 148 on the first 
innings. 

The California. Pacific match, set for August 
11th, at Klinknerville, was forfeited to the Pacific 
club, owing to the serious illness of Anson, cap- 
tain of the California C. C. 

The only fixture for August 18th, was the 
California-Alameda match, at Alameda. This 
was forfeited to the Alameda C. C. 

In the Pacific-Bohemian match, at Klinkner- 
ville, on August 25th, the Pacific team was de- 
feated by the Bohemian. The Pacific team made 
86. The Bohemians scored 132. 

In the Pacific-Alameda match, on September 
Ist, at Alameda, the Pacific team was sent in 
first and all were out for 74 runs, Sloman taking 
6 wickets for 39 runs. The Alamedas put to- 
gether 152 runs, which gave them an easy vic- 
tory. 

The Bohemian-California match, set for Sep- 
tember Ist, at Klinknerville, was not played. 

On September 8th, at Alameda, the Pacific 
team easily defeated the Californias. The latter 
were sent in first, but scored only 71 runs. The 
Pacifics scored 113 runs. 

On September 8th, at Klinknerville, the Ala- 
medas easily defeated the Bohemians, The latter 
went to the wickets first, but W. Robertson 
making only 4 and Dr. Bowhill 0, the side col- 
lapsed and were all out for a total of 50, of 
which W. Reeves made 21. Alameda ran up the 
fine total of 339 runs, of which J. J. Moriarty 
scored 158 before he retired, and E. T. Randall 70. 

On September 15th, at Alameda, the Pacific- 
Bohemia match ended in a victory for the Pacific 
team, by an inning and 93 runs. The Pacifics 
going first to the bat scored 207, to which C. 
Gardner contributed 58 and E. I). Brown 69. 
The Bohemians were so discouraged by the loss 
of Robertson’s wicket for 0, that they made no 
stand at all, scoring only 44. Casidy took 5 
wickets for 30, and Hill 5 for 11. In their second 
inning the Bohemians made 70, Robertson this 
time getting 39. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOUR. 

The final match of the tour was the return 
game against the Gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
played on the grounds of the Merion Club, at 
Haverford, on September 27th, 28th and 3oth. It 
resulted in an easy victory for the Philadelphians, 
by an inning and 39 runs. The local players on 
this occasion followed the example set them by 
their visitors of the week before, and exhibited 
some of the finest fielding they have ever done. 
W. W. Noble was particularly brilliant in this 
department. The Englishmen batted first and 
made a total of 198. The Philadelphians piled up 
the enormous aggregate of 404 runs. Almost all 
the men made good scores, and F, H. Bohlen, who 
was unfortunately run out, had played an excel- 
lent inning of 115. The ’Varsity team were left 
with 206 runs to make to save a single inning 
defeat. They were not by any means equal to the 
occasion, and the bowling of King again came 
into evidence. (His work in both innings was 
remarkably good; in the first inning he took 5 
wickets at a cost of 47 runs, and in the second, 
6 for 61.) The visitors made but 167, thus giv- 
ing the local players a decided victory. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
First Inning. Second Inning. 
F. Mitchel, b. Clark... 18 
V. T. Hill 'b. a 36 
F. W. Milli , 

Be b. 
c.and b. King 
c. Wood, b. Baily 
c. Wood, b. Baily......... 


c. Wood, b. Clark 


. king 
F, ." Phillips, c. King, 
b. Patterson 
C. E: 
Kin 


M. Wilson, b. 


J. C. Hartley, not out 
Extras 


GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 
. G, Satterson, b. Hartley 


. M. Wood, st. Mitchell, b. Hartley. 

7, W. Noble, st. Mitchell. b. Hartley... 

. Coates, Jr., c. Hemingway, b. Lowe... 
F. W. Raiston, 1 b paren 

- M. Cregar. b, Wilso 

“B. King, c. Mitchell. ‘. Wilson 

. Brockie, c. Hartley, b. Wilson 

Ww. Clark, e., not out 

.P_ Baily, b. Hartley 


T. C. TURNER. 
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Time was, and not so long ago either, when, 
by the time this reaches the reader,—the dreary 
month of November, the season for photography 
as an amusement or change of occupation was 
supposed to be past, and the camera and its 
appliances were laid aside ; and for those who 
are content to be mere ‘‘ you press the button” 
photographers it is probably so still. To those, 
however, who find in photography something 
more than a mere pastime, the leisure of the 
longer evenings gives opportunities for the prac- 
tice of other phases of the art; operations that 


may be carried on as well by artificial light as 
by the light of day, and by which the work of 
the winter may be made complementary to that 
of the summer. 

One of the most interesting of those winter 
works is the making of lantern slides, a source 
of never-ending pleasure to both the photogra- 
pher and his friends, as although all may not 
possess lanterns, there are few indeed who may 
not have opportunities of thus showing the re- 
Sult of their summer outings. 

Printing on bromide paper is, also, peculiarly 
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a winter work ; and as the camera and the wheel 
are now so frequently combined, and in that con- 
nection convenience tends to the production of 
small negatives, many a pleasant hour may be 
spent in the enlargement of them to any reason- 
able size. For this purpose, an ordinary oil lan- 
tern, with a condenser of a diameter equal to the 
diagonal of the negative, will answer admirably ; 
or those who may not have such, but are blest 
with a little mechanical ingenuity, may construct 
one for themselves at no greater cost than the 
price of a condenser and a: lamp, employing as 
an objective the lens by which the negative was 
made. After a little practice, the making of 
excellent enlargements for wall decoration and 
other purposes, say up to I2 x 10 inches, from 
small negatives, will be found easy, certain and 
inexpensive, and a delightful occupation for the 
winter evenings ; delightful not only to the pho- 
tographer himself, or herself, but to the whole 
family circle, as the operation may be performed 
in the parlor, where all can gather round the 
table and watch the creative-like process of de- 
velopment under sufficient orange light to render 
everything easily visible. 

I have before me now a series of very fine 
12 x 10 enlargements, from 44% x 34% negatives, 
made with the following rough but thoroughly 
efficient apparatus. An old starch or biscuit 
box, 20 x 10x 9, had screwed into one of its ends 
the six-inch rectilinear with which the negatives 
were made. The hole for it was made by an 
adjustable bit so that it screwed into the wood 
without a flange. The lamp was Colt’s well- 
known Parabolon, and it and a 44-inch double 
condenser were tixed on a block of wood the 
exact width of the inside of the box, and of a 


height sufficient to bring the optical centres of 
the lens and condenser ona level. The end of 
the box opposite to that which carried the lens 
was removed for the insertion of the lamp and 
condenser, and a portion of that end of the 
cover was cut away to admit of the chimney. 
The negative was held in position, close to the 
condenser, by hard brass wire bent into the form 
of ahorseshoe, the ends of which were inserted 
into the block, and a rod projected from the 
latter by which lamp, condenser and negative 
couli be moved to or from the lens for focusing. 

The construction of such an enlarging lantern 
is easily within the ability of any photographer, 
and I can say, from a pretty long experience, 
that its possession will open up to them a new 
source of never-ending pleasure. 

But, convenient as bromide paper is for many 
purposes, and especially where a considerable 
number of prints are wanted in a hurry, it is 
likely to find a rival in the recently introduced 
‘¢Velox.”” So far as the average amateur is con- 
cerned it can hardly be called a paper for winter 
evenings’ work ; but for those who want to make 
a number of prints in a short time and can spare 
an hour of daylight, even the light of a dullish 
day, they may expose several dozens and de- 
velop them into excellent prints in an ordinary 
lighted room in the evening. The paper will 
give prints of almost any desired color, and with 
either a matt or glossy surface, and is said to 
print five hundred times quicker than albumen- 
ized paper. Some idea of its rapidity may be 
obtained from the fact that the illustrations in 
a contemporary, over 2,000 from one negative, 
were exposed, developed and finished in three 
days. Jay SEE. 
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The Northwestern Beagle Club’s third annual 
trials were run at Columbus, Wis., Oct. 22d, 23d 
and 24th. The first event, Class D Derby, dogs 
and bitches, 15 to 13 inches, was won by H. 
Hiller’s Duke H.; second, R. Engleman’s Ringer; 
third, Engleman’s Ramrod; reserve, Dr. A. 
White’s Speedie. Class A, dogs, all ages, 15 to 
13 inches, won by G. A. Buckstaff’s Spotted 
Chief; second, C. Niss, Jr.’s, King Lead; third, 
Buckstaffs Royal Rover; reserve, Dr. Dilling- 
ham’s Alderman. Class B, bitches, all ages 15 to 
13 inches—First, Dr. A. White’s Speedie ; second, 
E. H. Rummele’s Panic; third, C. Niss, Jr.’s, 
Pearl Caroline; reserve, Dr. Dillingham’s Ruth C. 
Class C, dogs and bitches, all ages—First, Buck- 
staft’s Royal Dick; second, T. Zschatzscka, Jr.’s, 
Prince II.; third, C. Niss, Jr.’s, Queen Singer; 
reserve, T. Sears’ Phyllis. Class E, Derby—T. 
Sears’ Oonah. Champion Class F:First, Dr. 
White’s Speedie; second, Buckstaffs Spotted 
Chief; absolute winner, Speedie. Champion 
Class G—absolute winner, Buckstaft's Royal Dick. 

Kalamazoo’s first bench show netted $200 for a 
kindergarten. 

Tacoma has a Dog 
Bench shows will follow. 

Altcar Coursing Club’s third annual meeting 
began at Goodland, Kan., Oct. 23d. Fifty-four 
dogs were in the two events, the Altcar Cup and 
the Altcar Produce Stakes, which were worth 
more than $12,000, The one drawback to a great 
meeting was an unexpected scarcity of hares. 
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The Altcar Produce Stakes was divided by E. H. 
Mulcaster’s b. b. Village Maid (imp. Miller’s Rab— 
imp. Scandal), and M. Allen’s f. d. Master Dennis 


(same breeding). The Altcar Cup was divided 
by Mr. Allen’s w. d. Saint Clair (imp. Lord Never- 
settle—imp. White Lips) and C. A. Robinson’s 
b. b. Diana (same breeding.) 

The Cheyenne Valley Coursing Club’s inaugu- 
ral meeting at Sheldon, N. D., furnished excellent 
sport. Coursing has taken a firm hold in the 
Northwest, and it bids fair to become the most 
popular sport of the great plains. Better grounds 
than the almost boundless pastures could not be 
desired, but the western sportsmen will do well 
to carefully protect their hares, as reports received 
this season complain of a general scarcity of the 
flying “jacks.” 

The meet of the Dixie Red Fox Club, near 
Rowland, Ala., brought together a grand lot of 
puppies. Twenty-five ran in the Derby. The 
dry weather was against first-class work, yet the 
youngsters covered themselves with glory in a 
chase after an old gray. Unfortunately, the 
judges made no awards, as no work was done on 
red foxes, 

The New England Field Trial Club’s trials, run 
at Assonet Neck, Mass., had six starters. The 
winner was Oakland Farm’s b. w. and t. bitch Our 
Pet (The Corsair-Tchula), with W. C. Baylie’s b. w. 
and t. dog Tennessee Vandal (The Corsair-Effie 
Hill) second, and H. D. Keyes’ b. w. and t. dog 
Montel (Mark’s Mack-Katie B) third. 
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The seventh annual trial of the Brunswick 
Fur Club began at Barre, Mass., Oct. 28th. 
The entries composed the best lot of hounds 
ever seen together in New England. Six ran 
in the Derby, The winner was a Kentucky 
hound, Walker and Hogan’s Jay Bird (Sam— 
May). <A. C. Heftenger’s Torment (Redstone— 
Nell), Maupin-Robinson strain, was second, and 
H. H. Shield’s Polly (Goodman—Walker) was 
third. The all-age had twenty-two entries. The 
winners were: Hunting class—First, O. F. Joslin’s 
Dan (Boston-Nell), Walker strain ; second, G. A. 
Goddard’s Joe J. (Adam-Wild), Native—Wild- 
Goose; third, O. F. Joslin’s Sim (Jake-Cricket), 
Walker. ‘Trailing—First, O. F. Joslin’s Dan; 
second, Hogan and Walker’s Big Strive (Striver- 
Sall), Walker; third, White Oak Kennel’s Clay 
(Scully-Bessie), Goodman. Speed—First — Jos- 
lin’s Dan; second, Big Strive; third, G. W. 
Price’s Driver (Turk—Lake), Goodman. — Endur- 
ance—First, Joslin’s Dan; second, W. A. Brag- 
don’s Dock (Strive—Rate), Walker; third, Tracy 
and Hogan’s Banjo (Spot—Rose), Kentucky. 
Tonguing—First, White Oak Kennel’s Clay; sec- 
ond, Joe J.; third, Big Strive. Style—First, Big 
Strive; second, Clay; third, Dan. Cup, general 
average medal, speed medal, hunting medal, 
won by Dan. 

The Continental Field Trials were declared off, 
owing to a scarcity of birds. 

The international field trials, run near Mitch- 
ells Bay, Ontario, proved a disappointment to 
the enthusiasts who had expected great sport 
this season. Excellent English, Canadian and 
American dogs ran, but the long-continued 
drought had left the entire country so dry that 
canine noses were well-nigh useless, The speed, 
range and style of the best animals in the Derby 


and the All-Age were as good as sportsmen could 
desire, but the scarcity of quail and the great 
difficulty of locating the few birds there were 
seriously handicapped the contestants. The 
Derby was won by the pointer-bitch Marigold, 
owned by H. Milkins, of Leamington, Ont.; 
second, T. G. Davey’s English setter Brighton 
Dick; third, Ightfield Mentor, owned by Mr. fley- 
wood-Lonsdale, of Whitechurch, England; fourth, 
T. G. Davey’s English setter-bitch Brighton 
Maud. The All-Age was won byR. Bangham’s 
w. and b. English setter dog Dash Antonio (Anto- 
nio—Lady Lucifer); second, T. G. Davey’s b. and 
w. English setter-dog Brighton Dick ( Brighton 
Tobe-Lady Brighton); equal third, A. P. Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale’s |. and w. pointer.dog Deemster 
(Ightfield Dick-Ightfield Perditta), and T. G. 
Davey’s w, and I. pointer-bitch Faustina ( Ridge- 
view Faust-Peggie). 

The Monongahela Valley Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association’s inaugural trials were run on 
the Association’s grounds, Greene County, Penn. 
The Derby had four starters, and was won by 
G. W. Lang’s b.w.and t.English setter-dog Roger 
O'Mara (Roger Boy-Nancy Mahoning); second, 
S. B. Cumming’s l. and w. pointer-dog Tick of 
Kent (Spot ot Kent-Bow’s Fly); third, G. O. 
Smith’s b. and w. English setter-dog Whyte 
(Whyte B-Clara). The All-Age had thirteen 
starters. The winner was A. C. Patterson's o. 
and w. English setter-bitch Nellie Bly (Ben Hill- 
Daisy Hunter). W. D. Henry’s 1. and w. pointer- 
dog George Croxteth (Don Croxteth—Mollie 
Scott), and S. B. Cumming’s o. and w. English 
setter-dog Gelert C (Duke of Princeton-Ione) 
divided second. Third, F. D. West’s 1. and w. 
pointer-dog Mex. 

Lamon. 
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A GLANCE AT OLD GROUNDS. 


Many sportsmen will guess how I felt when I 
had at last managed to buck off my pack of toil, 
and to sneak away on a brief trip to the good old 
grounds. My sole regret, now, is that I ever was 
chump enough to come back—but life is full of 
regrets. 

The first thing I did, after reaching my destina- 
tion, was to scout around town to see if some of 
the old crowd were on deck, and while doing 
this, 1 enjoyed a charming illustration of a good 
dog’s retentive memory. In the club I found one 
of my old shooting pals, and at his feet lay black 
and white Madge, as sweet a little setter-bitch as 
ever drew ona quail. Twenty-four months be- 
fore, [had shot over Madge for three days, and 
she had not heard, seen or had wind of me 
since. My friend uttered a surprised ‘ Hello!” 
as he saw me, then checked himself and pointed 
significantly at Madge. I knew that he meant 
me to keep still and find out whether Madge had 
any recollection of the man who had enjoyed her 
fine work, and who had, I regret to say, thrashed 
her for an inexcusable piece of carelessness. 

In a moment she raised her nead and her 
Square muzzle slowly turned in my direction. She 
got up, walked over to me, ran her nose over first 
one leg, then the other, then sat down in front of 
me and stared in my face with that peculiar ear- 
nestness of expression which only an intelligent 


dog can assume. 
returned her stare. 


I remained perfectly still and 
Then the nervous tail softly 
thumped the floor and she hitched herself nearer 


and thrust her nose into my hand. 
Madgie—know me, hey ?”’ I said at last. 

In an instant she was capering about like a wild 
thing and whining in unmistakable delight. Then 
she rose straight on her hind feet and planted 
two white paws against my vest, while her eager 
head was thrust up as high as it could reach. Did 
she knowme! Well, I felt like the sailor boy’s 
return, or the long-absent lover, or any old thing 
like that, which gets feminine caresses and fuss 
and loving welcomes when it gets back. And 
the best of it was that, after I had got seated and 
Madge had got her nose on my knee, her owner 
remarked: ‘¢She knew you the momentshe raised 
her head; she’s in great fettle this season, and 
she is at your service while you are here.” 

He has another good one, Joss, a rare one to 
find bevies, but one of those independent rangers 
which keep a man hustling all the time. What 
with Joss’s wide work and Madge’s faultless pin- 
ning of scattered birds, they make a cracking 
brace to fill the coat. 

We had a day over them, too. Such a day! 
The country was as dry as a bone and had been 
so for weeks. The wind blew half a gale and 
cut like a knife. We were early in the field, and 
Joss soon found a small bevy. The birds flushed 


“Well, 
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wild, and we thought they whirled into the one 
bit of cover. They did nothing of the sort. 
Half an hour later I almost stepped on one in 
some short stubble. The sound of its wings was 
lost in the whistle of the wind, but I saw it rise. 
That’s all I did to it. The wind caught it and 
flung it over my head, and it went away like a 
crazy cannon-ball. It had traveled eighty yards 
before I could pull the second trigger, and, need 
less to say, no lead of mine touched it. Bird 
after birc rose, in front, behind and at -either 
side; caught the wind and went hissing to lee- 
ward. I was shooting a strange gun, and a good 
job, too! else ’'d have had no excuse for missing 
everything. My companions managed to kill a 
few—presumably, they were not shooting strange 
guns. 

At last the owner of the dogs managed to stop 
laughing at me long enough to say: ‘+ Here, take 
my gun—it’s straighter.” ‘Take this d old 
gas pipe!” I replied, ‘and let me have a gun.” 
It was one of the straightest guns ever built— it 
was a deal straighter than the shooting I made it 
do. At last, Isaw a quail coming down wind at 
a rate that promised to pull all the feathers off it. 
As it passed at about forty yards, I pulled at least 
seven feet ahead of it and knocked it about seven 
feet out of itscourse. Then I felt better. 

Later on, I did manage to drop a few more, but 
the earlier chances had flown, forever, and I had 
lost an opportunity of bagging at least a dozen. 

When we got home our faces and hands were 
puffed by the cold, our noses were red and our 
eyes bunged up by the wind, but we’d had great 
fun—more fun than on many of the old days, 


when neither of us would waste ten shells during 


a lively day, and when the bag would be any. 
where from twenty to forty birds apiece. Verily, 
the joys of shooting are not to be measured by 
the size of the heap of slain. 


A HINT TO POACHERS. 


The three alleged sportsmen of Rochester who 
entered Ontario, Canada, and undertook to shoot 
without first procuring the needful licenses, will 
receive no sympathy trom American sportsmen. 
It is all very fine to play the baby act, and to 
claim that they did not know of the non-resident 
law. Ignorance of the law is no excuse, and 
men have no business to go shooting without 
first informing themselves of the law governing 
the grounds they propose to shoot over. Had 
these men successfully slipped into the for- 
bidden territory and out again with their game, 
we might have heard much chuckling over the 
‘¢smart trick.” As it happened, the offenders 
were caught and fined, and they were lucky to 
escape as easily as they did. It makes no differ- 
ence if they were betrayed, as they claim, by an 
innkeeper with whom they lodged. Law-breakers 
who talk about their misdeeds are apt to be be- 
trayed. The fact is, the men went ona poaching 
raid, and the odds are one hundred to one that 
they deliberately attempted to evade a law, of 
the existence otf which they were perfectly aware. 
For men claiming ignorance of the law, they cer- 
tainly talked too much. Such raids as theirs are 
what have driven the Canadians to strict pro- 
tection methods, and no good sportsman will 
regret that, in the case in question, the guilty 
parties had to pay for their folly. 

Ep. W. SANDYys. 


ATHLETICS. 


NEW AMATEUR RECORDS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


At the autumn games of the Polytechnic Har- 
riers, held in Wembley Park, England, September 
28th, W. J. Sturgess, starting from scratch, 
finished fourth in the three-mile handicap walk, 
which was won by a man with a long start, in 
2om. 44s. Sturgess’ times for 2} miles, 17m. 
41s., and 3 miles, 21m. 163s., now become the 
best British amateur records. 

The annual Kildorrey, Ircland, athletic and 
cycling sports were held October Ist. In slinging 
the 56-lb. weight over a cross-bar M. Regan 
won at 13ft. gin., which now becomes the world’s 
best amateur record for that style of throwing. 

The autumn meeting of the London Athletic 
Club was held, Oct. 19th, on Stamford Bridge 
Grounds, London. Weather foggy and chilly, 
with a light east wind. Track in good condition. 
W. J. Sturgess, Polytechnic Harriers, starting 
from scratch, won the eight-mile handicap walk, 
in 58m. 56s., and, keeping on, covered 8 miles 
270 yardsin the hour. Sturgess’ time for 4 miles, 
29m. I3s.; 44 miles, 32m. 413s.; 5 miles, 36m. 
27S.; 54 miles, 4om. 12s.; 6 miles, 43m. 583s.; 
6} miles, 47m. 40}s.; 7 miles, 51m. 27s.; 7} 
miles, 55m. 113s.; 8 miles. 58m. 56s.; 8 miles 270 
yards, th., now becomes the world’s best ama- 
teur records. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR 

ATHLETES OF AMERICA, 

At a meeting of the executive committee, 

held in New York City, Oct. 26th, Union College 


and its athletes were arraigned for violation of 
the constitution of the Association, the specific 
charge being that at the last championship meet- 
ing Union College entered athletes who had not 
been connected with that college for the pre- 
scribed time. The facts, as charged, were ad- 
mitted by the representative of Union College, 
and penalties, not yet officially announced, were 
inflicted on the college and the offending ath- 
letes. 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 


Their annual meeting was held October 21st at 
Philadelphia, Pa., delegates being present trom 
the following clubs: Caledonian Club, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, 


Philadelphia; National Swimming Association, 
Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Railroad Y. M. C. A., 
Philadelphia; St. Monica Catholic Club, Phila- 
delphia; Turngemeinde. Philadelphia; Vesper 
3oat Club, Philadelphia; Columbia Athletic Club, 
Washington, D. C.; Baltimore (Md.) A. C.; 
Maryland A. C., Baltimore, Md.; Excelsior A. C., 
Scranton, Pa.; Columbus Club, Homestead, Pa.; 
Shady Side A. C., Pittsburg, Pa.; Young Men’s 
Catholic Club, Pittsburg; South Pittsburg A. C., 
Pittsburg; Central Turn Verein, Pittsburg; Bed- 
ford A. C., Pittsburg. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the in- 
come of the Association was not sufficient to 
meet its legitimate expenses, and the annual 
dues were increased by an amendment to the 
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constitution, reading as follows: ‘Hereafter all 
clubs with a membership of 50 to 100 shall pay 
$7 per annum; 100 to 500, $12 per annum; 500 
to 1,000, $15 per annum, and over 1,000, $20 per 
annum.” 

The secretary’s report showed that since the 
last annual meeting the following clubs have been 
admitted to membership: St. Peter’s Lyceum, 
McKeesport, Pa.; North Side A. C., Allegheny, 
Pa.; California A. C., Allegheny; South Pitts- 
burg A. C.; Wilmerding (Pa.) A. C.; Charleroi 
(Pa.) A. C.; Phoenix A, C., Pheenixville, Pa.; 
Young Men’s Temperance A. C., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Riverton A. A.; United Catholic Lit- 
erary Association, Baltimore, Md.; Columbus 
Club, Homestead, Pa.; Olympic A. C., Pitts- 
burg; Shady Side A. C., Pittsburg; Central A. C., 
Pittsburg; Bedford A. C., Pittsburg. 

The election of a new board of managers re- 
sulted as follows: W. H. McMillan, A. C. S. N.; 
G. M. Fague, P. B. C., Washington, D. C.; J. W. 
Kelly, Jr., P. T. A. A.; J. M. Welsh, Y. M. C. C.; 
J. McNally, E. A. C.;H. D. G. de Burlo, V. B C.; 
Dr. D. M. Hopkinson, B. A. C.; J. W. R. Collins, 
PR. YY. M. GC. Ass DG. BL. Schack, Pi. Tas MM 
Henry, C. C.; J. M. Sterritt, N.S. A.; C. J. Tay- 
lor, M. A. C. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board of 
managers the following officers were elected: 
president, W. H. McMillan; vice-president, Dr. 
D. M. Hopkinson; secretary and treasurer, J. W. 
Kelly, Jr. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their sixth annual meeting was held Oct. 28th, 

at Boston, Mass., delegates being present from 


THE AMATEUR 


Cambridgeport (Mass.) Gymnasium Association; 
Cooper Social and Athletic Club, Boston, Mass. ; 


Crescent Boat Club, Boston; ‘Lowell (Mass. ) 
Cricket and A. C.; Melrose (Mass.) A. C.; New- 
ton (Mass.) Athletic Association; Provide nce (R. 
I.) A. A.; Riverside (Mass.) B. C.; Roxbury 
(Mass.) Young Men’s Christian Association; Suf- 
folk A. C., Boston, and Worcester ( Mass.) A. C. 

The report of the treasurer showed a cash 
balance on hand of $879.66. 

Messrs. W. Stimpson, New England Amateur 
Skating Association; R. P. Russell, E. E. Babb 
and J. F. Facey, were elected delegates to the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

John F. Moakley was appointed official handi- 
capper for the ensuing season, and his remu- 
neration will be fixed hereafter. 

The election of a new board of managers re- 
sulted as toilows: T. F. Reiley, Cambridgeport, 
G. A.; J. H. Hendricks, Cooper S. and A. C.; J 
P. Kelleher, Crescent B. C.; J. B. McCabe, East 
Boston A. A.; J. Smith, Lowell C. and A. C.; E. 
E. Babb, Melrose A. C.; J+. E. Morse, Newtown 
A. A.; W. A. Peck, Providence A. A.; J. F. Facey, 
Riverside B. C.; D: J. Byrne, Roxbury Y, M..C. 

; R. P. Russe il, Suffolk A C., and H. A, Adams, 
= dete A. C. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, E. E. Babb; vice-president, J. E. Morse; 
secretary, R. P. Russell ; treasurer, H. A. 
Adams. 

METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their annual’meeting was held Oct. 21st at the 

Astor House, New York City, delegates being 
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present from the following clubs: Anchor Ath- 
letic Club, Jersey City; Cathedral Athletic Asso- 
ciation, New York City; Clinton A. C., New 
York City; Clipper A. C., New York City; El- 
mira, N. Y., A. C.; National A. C., Brooklyn, L. 
I.; National Turn Verein, Newark, N. J.; New 
Jersey A. C., Bergen Point, N. J.; New York A. 
C., New York City; New York T. V., New York 
City; Pastime A. C., New York City; Riverside, 
N. J., A. C.; South Orange, N. J., Field Club; 
Star A. C., Long Island City, L. I.; St. George 
A. C,, New York City; St. Stephens A. A., New 
York City; Sylva A. C., ey City, N. KS 
Twenty-second Regiment N . SN. Y., New 
York City; Williamsburgh, ia . A. A.; Xavier 
A. A., New York City. 

The treasurer’s report showed that after pay- 
ing all outstanding liabilities there would be a 
cash balance in the treasury of $222.19. 

The secretary reported a membership of thir- 
ty-nine clubs in good standing. 

The election of a new board of managers re- 
sulted in the choice of the following : Ps 9; 
Barnes, Williamsburgh A. A.; J. P. Boyle, -s 
time A. C.; J. J. Carroll, Cathedral A. A.; ; F. 
Casey, Albany A. C.; Dr. Courtney, tale 
A. C.3 J. J. Dixon, National A. C.; J. T. Dooling, 
Xavier A. A.; ; J. A. Douglas, Elmira A. C.; | ag, Oe 
Gulick, New York A. Oe as Oa | Harvey, St. 
Stephens A. A.; S. isles, Sylva A, C.; T. Kane, 
Clipper A. C.; W. J. Linehan, Riverside A. C.: 
J. Lippert, Anchor A. C.; J. R. McKnight, Star 
A. C.; F. W. Rubien, St. George A. C.; G. B. M. 
Shurtz, National T. V.; J. Steil, New York T. V.; 
J. E. Sullivan, New Jersey A. C.; E. Van Tam- 
bacht, South Orange Field Club; C. White, Clin- 
ton A. C.; H. K. Zust, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment. 

Theelection of delegates to the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union resulted in the selection of W. B. 
Curtis, New York A. C.; W. J. Linehan, River- 
side A. C.; J. Steil, New York T. V.; J. E. Sulli- 
van, New Jersey A. C. 

The election of alternates to these delegates 
resulted in the choice of J.J. Carroll, Cathedral 
A. A.; H. Dimse, Pastime A. C.; J. J. Dixon, 
National A. C.; E. Van Tambacht, South Orange 
Field Club. 

It was voted to ask from the Amateur Athletic 
Union permission to so change their constitution 
that nine members of the Board of Managers 
would constitute a quorum. 

It was voted that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of three to confer with the local authori- 
ties and ascertain whether provision could be 
made to obtain a public athletic club, with all 
necessary implements, such as is mantained by 
the City of Boston. 

The Chair appointed E. J. Reilley, J. P. Boyle 
and J..J. Dooling. 

tIt was voted that the Board of Managers shall 
have the power to suspend any member from 
the Board who is absent from two consecutive 
meetings and replace him by any member from 
any other club, unless he- furnishes reasonable 
excuse for such absence. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the As- 
sociation, the newly elected Board of Managers 
convened, the absentees being C. White, Clinton 
A. C.; Dr. Courtney, Syracuse A. C.; F. A. Casey, 
Albany A. C., and C. J. Harvey, St. Stephens A. A. 

The election of officers resulted in the unani- 
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mous choice of the following: President, J. E 
Sullivan, New Jersey A. C.; Vice-President, W. 
J. Linehan, Riverside A. C.; Secretary, J. J. Dix- 
on, National A. C.; Treasurer, J. Steil, New 
York T. V. 

The following clubs were admitted to mem- 
bership: Catholic Club, Jersey City, N. J.; New 
Manhattan, A. C. New York City; New West 
Side A. C., New York City; Prudential A. C., 
Newark, N. J. 

NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE 

ATHLETIC UNION. 

Their annual championship meeting was held 
October 12th, on the Worcester (Mass.) Oval, 
with slippery track and field, light attendance 
and rainy weather. The score by clubs was as 
follows: Newton A. A., 43 points; Suffolk A. C., 
34 points; Worcester A. C., 27 points; South 
Boston A. C., 8 points: Worcester Academy, 3 
points, and East Boston A. C., 1 point. 

100-yard run, final heat—F. H. Bigelow, Wor- 
cester Athletic Club, 10!s.; D. F. O’Brien, W. 
A. C., 2, by 2 yards; j. L. Bremer, Newton 
Athletic Association, 3, by 2 feet. 

220-yard run, final heat—F. H. Bigelow, W. 
A. C., 23s.; W. J. Holland, Suffolk A. C., 2, by 2 
yards; W. R. Mansfield, N. A. A., 3, by 5 yards. 

220-yard exhibition run—B. J. Wefers, Lowell 
Cricket and Athletic Club, 22}s. 

440-yard run—W. J. Holland, S. A. C., 524s.; 
We 
Williams, East Boston A. A., 3, by a yard. 

_880- yard run—A. M. Remington, S. A. C., 2m. 

3 J. Doy ke, SAS, 2; by 20 yards; E. W. 
Aili, set OR 
I-mile niet M. 
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Remington, S. A. C., 4m. 
444s.; A. L. Wright. N. A. A., 2, by 6 yards; M. 
A. Doyle, S. A. C., 3, by 20 yards. 

3-mile run—J. Sherry, W, A. C., 15m. 523s.; 
E. W. Mills, S. A. C., 2, by 250 yards; A. L. 
Wright, N. A. A., quit in final half-mile. 

Team race, I mile, 4 relays—Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Lundgren, Vaughan, Harrington 
and O’Connor, 3m. 39%4s.; Holy Cross College, 
Maroney, Austin, McKenna and Sockalexis, 2. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat, W. W. Hoyt, 
N. A. A., 183s.; O. W. Lundgren, 2; T. Mc- 
Queeney, W. A. C., 3; F. McGrath, S. B. A. C., 
fell when leading at ninth hurdle. 

220-yard hurdle race—]. L. Bremer, N. A. A., 
27%s.; H. Morse, W. A. C., 2; P. C. Stingle, 5 
A. C., 3; M. Gallagher, W. A. C., fell when lead- 
ing at ninth hurdle. 

I-mile Walk—C. V. F. Moore, N. 

23563 A. L. O’ Toole, S. sa rp een 

. H. Sheffield, S. A. C., 

gi sen high Rods” 9 C. Stingle, S. A. C., 
sit. Gin.: E. H. Clark, N A. A., 5ft. gin.; W. D. 
Rising, N. re ee sft. 

Running broad jump—F. A. McGrath, S. B. 
A. C., 20ft. 74%in.; E. H. Clark, N. A. A., roft. 
8in.; P. C. Stingle, S. A. C., roft. gin. 

Pole vault—W. W. Hoyt, N. A. A., 
Johnson, W. A. A., oft. 8in.; S.C. 
Worcester Academy A. C., oft. 2in. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—E. H. Clark, N. A. A., 
38ft.; F. W. Eddy, N. A. A., 36ft. roin,; J. Mul- 
vey. W, A. C., 30ft. roin. 

UNIVERSJTY QF ILLINOIS, 

Their fall games were held October 1zth at 

Champaign, lll, The weather was fine, but the 


A.A... 7m, 
2, by 100 yards; 


10ft.; B. 
Brennan, 


Mansfield, N. A. A., 2, by 5 yards; R. P.. 


traek soft and slow. 
follows : 

Freshmen, 81; Sophomores, 30; Seniors, 26; 
Juniors, 18; Pre paratory School. 6. 

50-yard handicap run—Bullard, scratch, 54s. 

100-yard handicap run—Clark, 2} yards, 102s. 

220-yard handicap run—Boyd, 3 yards, 234s. 

440-yard handicap run—Clark, scratch, 554s. 

Half-mile handicap run—Mills, scratch, 2m. 
26s. 

1-mile handicap run—Milner, scratch, 5m. 19s. 

Class relay race, 440 yards—Freshmen, 1; Sen- 
iors, 2; Sophomores, 3. 

100-yard hurdle, handicap—Reasoner, scratch, 
208s. 

220 - yard hurdle, 


The score by points was as 


handicap — Billy, scratch, 


2 


29S 


I-mile handicap walk—Paine, 


100 yards, 8m. 
378. 
Half-mile bicycle, handicap—Bradley, scratch, 
Im. 462s. 

1-mile bicycle race—Biebenger, 2m. 50s. 

2-mile bicycle, handicap—Huston. scratch, 6m. 
295. 

Running high jump, 
ches, 5ft. 3in. 

Running broad jump--Fullenweider, 5 inches, 
18ft. 4Jin. 

Pole vault, handicap—Mann, 8 inches, roft. 

Putting shot, handicap—Enochs, scratch, 34ft. 
2hin. 

Throwing hammer, 
scratch, 1osft. 


handicap—Byrne, 3 in- 


handicap — Von Oven, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Their autumn games were held October 19th 
on Columbia Oval, with fine weather, good track, 
and fresh wind against the finishes. 

100-yard handicap run, final heat—R. Under- 
hill, ’°98, Law School, 54 yards. 102s. 

440-yard handicap run—G. T. Kirby, 98, L. S., 
20 yards, 535. 

1-mile handicap run —R. H. Bacon, ’96, scratch, 
4m. 464s. 

120- yard hurdle, handicap—A. Von Baur, ’99, 
M. S., 2 y yards, 17}s. 

2-mile bicycle race—P. F. Dickey, ’98, M. S., 
5m. 153s. 

Running sigh juinp, handicap—H. H. 
man, ’99, M. 5., 9 inches, 5ft. 3}in. 

Running broad jump. handicap— C. M. Clarke. 
’97, M. S., 2 feet, 20ft. 7in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, handicap 
’97, M. S., 15 feet, 80ft. 314in. 


Fore- 


-ID. Knapp, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 


Their annual lower-class sports were held Oc- 
tober 22d. Theclass prize went to the fresh- 
men by a score of 55 points, against 35 points 
for the sophomores. For the individual class 
prizes Gilpin. ’98, scored 19 points, and Haines, 
"99, 16 points. 

100-yard run—Haines, ’99, I1}s. 

440-yard run—Butler, ’99, rn, 

Half-mile run—Halloway, ’99, 2m. 23s. 

120-yard hurdle race—Gilpin, '98, T98. 

220-yard hurdle race—Stokes, "99, 3035. 

1-mile bicycle race—Sisler, ’98, 2m, 50s. 

Running high jump-—-Conklin, ’99, 5ft. 4'n. 

Running broad jump—Gilpin, ’98, 18ft. gin, 

Pole vault—-Gilpin, ‘98. 7ft. Gin. 

Putting 16-lb, shot—-Haines, ‘99, 27ft, 8fin. 
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PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


Their autumn games were held October Igth, 
with fine weather, fast track and wind favoring 
the finishes. 

1o0-yard handicap run, 
Robb, ’97, 5 yards, Ios. 

220-yard handicap run -H. 
yards, 22$s. 

440- -yard run, freshmen—J.Goldthwaite,’99, 52s. 

Half-mile handicap run——A. W. Jamison, ’97, 
40 yards, 2m. 48s. 

1-mile handicap run— 
4m. 543s. 

120-yard hurdle, handicap—W. 
scratch, 164s. 

220-yard “hurdle, handic: ap—W. R. Wilson, ’96, 
4 yards, 293s. 

2-mile bicycle, 
scratch, 6m. Is. 

Running high jump, 
‘97, 3 inches, 5ft. 3in. 

Running broad jump, handicap—W. 
’98, scratch, 22ft. 4 Yin. 

Pole vault, handicap—F. 
inches, 1oft, Lin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, 
2 feet, 37f{t. 2%in. 

Throwing 16- Ib. 
Schmalhorst, 
100ft. 8in. 


final heat —H. C. 


B. Jamison, ’97, 3 


M. Koehler, ’99, 60 yards, 


Bb. Rogers, ’97, 


handicap—J. R. Parker, ’08, 


handicap—R. Garrett, 


B. Rogers, 


W. B. Trainer, ’97, 8 


handicap—R. Garrett, ’97, 


hammer, handicap—-W. L. 
Theological Seminary, 11 feet, 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


Their annual games were held October 18th at 
Rosedale, with fine weather, fast track, and 
about 1,200 spectators. 

For the college championship there was a tie, 
School of Practical Science scoring three firsts, 
6 seconds and 3 thirds—36 points, and Trinity 
Medical School, 4 firsts, 5 seconds and 1 third 
36 points. For the individual championship, W. 
G. Parker, S. P. S., scored 20 points, while J. G. 
Merrick, School of Arts, and R. Hooper, T. M.S., 
tied at 17. points. 

100-yard run, final heat—A. C. Caldwell, Den- 
tal School, 103s. 

220-yard run—R. Hooper, M. C., 232s. 

220-yard run, graduates—W. Hendrie, S. of 
A., 258. 

sak al run, preparatory schools—B. C. Mc- 
Arthur, Jarvis Street, 54s. 

440-yard run—R. Hooper, M. C., 561s. 

Half-mile run—-A. Grant, S. of A., 2m. 6s. 

1-mile run—A. Grant, S. of A., 4m. 50s. 

Fatigue race—Perry and Bryan, S. of A., 212s. 

Obstacle race—J. G. Merrick, S. of A., I. 

Team relay race—School of Practical Science, 
W. G. Troupe, J. Chaplin, J. Doble, 1 

Standing broad jump—C. E. Treble, Victoria, 
loft. 2}in. 

120-yard hurdle race—J. G. Merrick, S. of A., 
Ig}s. 

I-mile bicycle race—H. D. McKellar, T., 
412s. 

Running high jump—W. G. 
5ft. 3in. 

Running broad jump—D. K. 
Toft. 54in. 

Running hop, step and jump—D. K. Smith, 
M: C., axft. tin. 
gnatting the shot—F. Doyle, St. M. C, College, 
30ft. 

Pole vault-—W. G, Parker, 8, P, § 


2m. 
Parker, S. P. S., 


Smith, M. ¢ 


iy Ofte FIN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual Freshmen games were held on 
Holmes Field, Oct. 24th. 

100-yard run—J. T. Roche, Jr., 108s. 

220-yard run—J. T. Roche, Jr., 232s. 

440-yard run—H. H. Fish, 554s. 

880-yard run—J. H. Cunningham, jr.; 2m. 28s: 

2-mile bicycle race—H. B. Hewitt, 5m. 314s. 

Running high jump—F. Holt, 5ft. 5 4in. 

Running broad jump—J. B. Connolly, 
8in. 

Their annual autumn games were held Oct. 
28th and 29th, on Holmes Field. 

Oct. 28—Weather fine; wind strong across the 
field. 

100-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. R. 
Mansfield, ’97, 2 yards, 10s ; Mansfield beat the 
pistol by 2 yards. 

440-yard handicap run—ll. H. 
yards, 51s. 

Half-mile handicap 
scratch, Im. 58s. 

1-mile handicap run—D. 
4m. 40%s. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—V. Munroe, 
yards penalty, 174s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—F. B. 
yards, 272s. 

2-mile ‘bicycle handicap—F. 1D. 
200 yards, 5m. 184s. 

Running high jump, 
’96, 2 inches, 5ft. 83gin. 

Putting 16-lb. shot, 
’07, 5 feet, 33ft. 14in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, 
Clark, ’96, scratch, 123ft. 6%in. 

Oct. 29—220-vard handicap run—Final heat, 
H. S. Dorman, ’96, 17 yards, 222s. 

Running broad jump, handicap—F, Mason, 96, 
1 foot, 20ft. 10in. 

Pole vault—W. FE. Putnam, Jr., ’96, 1 sina oft. ; 
M. H. Kershaw, L. S., scratch, 2. The vaulting 
was stopped by darkness, Kershaw giving up 
first place, while yet entitled to further trials, 
rather than continue in the bad light. 


Toft. 


Fish, ’99, 15 


run—E. Hollister, °97, 


Grant, ’97, scratch, 


96, 9 


Fox. 06, 2 


Powers, ’98, 


handicap—E. H, Clark, 


handicap—-I.. Williams, 


handicap—E. H. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Their autumn games, prevented by storm on 
November 2d, were held November 4th with fine 
weather and slow track. 

120-yard handicap run—F. 
yards, 121s, 

300-yard handicap run—J. C. 
yards, 34}s. 

Half-mile handicap run—F. 
yards, 2m. 7}s. 

1-mile handicap run—E. If. 
yards, 4m. 59s. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—FE. ¢ 
5 yards, 162s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—E. C. Perkins, ’98, 
scratch, 27}s. 

I- mile handicap walk—H. E. Butler, ’98, scratch, 
8m. 30s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap——L. 
yards, 5m. 3345. 

Running high jump, handicap—R. C. Merwin. 
’97, 2 inches, 5ft. 8 yin. 

Running broad jump, handicap—W. 
ger, 99, 8 inches, roft. gin. 

Pole vault, handicap—H. T. Bowles, 
inches, roft. W. 


P. Garvan, ’97, 3% 
Brooks, ’98, 15 
Boardman, ’97, 15 
Lewis. 99, 15 


*. Perkins, owes 


Tweedy, 


98, 50 
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OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


EQUESTRIANISM., 


Fox hunting is now in full swing, and this 
grand sport was never in a more prosperous 
condition than it is at the present time. Drag 
hunting with the Long Island clubs has been 
pursued for nearly two months, and now real 
tox hunting, such as is enjoyed in the Geneseo 
Valley and with the Pennsylvania hunt clubs, 
has commenced. The Geneseo Valley is becom- 
ing famous throughout the country, not only for 
the stiffness of the country and the high order of 
the sport, but as well for the rare quality of the 
sportsmen who hunt there, and the breeding of 
fine hunters. It is a well-known fact that many 
of the finest hunters and steeplechasers in the 
country are bred in this vicinity. 

Near Philadelphia, the Radnor Hunt, said to 
be the only hunt club in America which is kept 
up strictly in accordance with English standards, 
commenced hunting about Thanksgiving Day, 
as did the Rose Tree, the oldest hunt club in the 
United States. 

The fifteenth annual race meeting of the Rose 
Tree Hunt of Delaware County, Pa., was held on 
Saturday, October 26th. Four races anda jump- 
ing contest were decided, the principal events 
being the two steeple chases which were won by 
Wilmer Beeson’s a and W. C. Hayes’ Mea- 
dow Lark. In the latter event, Mr. Wilson, who 
rode Meadow Lark, rode a very good raceagainst 
- Passmore, equally well ridden by Dr, Dohan. 

The Country Club, of Brookline, Mass. ., has 
already claimed the ‘dates, May 23d, 26th, 28th 
and 30th for its spring race meeting. 

Reports from San Francisco are very encour- 
aging as to the probable success of the second 
annual horse show in that city, to be held in 
Mechanics’ Pavilion, on December 3d to 7th, in- 
clusive. About $15,000 in prizes has been offered 
by the association, and 5,000 in special prizes 
has been added by individuals. The entries 
closed November oth. 

A horse show will be held at the Orange Rid- 
ing Club, East Orange, N. J., on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday evenings, De- 
cember 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. On Saturday, De- 
cember 7th, there will be an afternoon session. 
The prize list contains forty-nine classes including 
specials. A few classes are open to residents of 
Orange and of Essex County only ; other classes 
are open toall. The prizes will be in plate and 
cash. The chairman is Mr. James B. Dill; the 
secretary, Mr. Wm. S. Silver. Among others 
associated on the committee are Messrs. Frank 
Lapiere and Walter D. Grand. 

With the enormous increase in the number of 
horse shows held each yearand the large amount 
of money which annually invested in fine 
horse-flesh, the question of judging at horse 


is 


shows becomes one of paramount importance, 
The time has passed when careless or hap-hazard 
judging will be accepted by the owners of horses 
or the public. In this connection, a method of 
judging by the use of a score card used by Mr. 
Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, is particularly 
interesting. Mr. Justice is looked upon as one of 
the best judges of hunters and saddle-horses in 
this country and he is frequently called upon to 
act in that capacity at horse shows. The follow- 
ing specimen card is for a class where manners 
and style of going count 50 per cent. and confor- 
mation 50per cent. Thus, with a possible score 
of 36, the points are divided up as shown. In 
this case the winner was allotted the full thirty- 
six points, which, however, is very unusual. 
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The premier horse show of the year, the great 
New York gathering, opens as we go to press, 
with entries exceeding in number and exhibits of 
a quality beyond even those that have preceded 
and made it famous in the world of equestrian- 
ism. 

ALFRED STODDART. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. G., San Francisco, Cal.—(1) Write to 
each of the gentlemen, which is what we should 
be compelled to do. Ramsdell is about 5 ft. 
Ilin., Vincent about 5ft. ioin., and Crum 
about 5ft. gin. (2) Some of the fastest 
sprinters in the world have been over 6ft., and 
Wefers, the present champion, is 5ft. 113{in. 
(3) Apply to any druggist. There are adver- 
tised in all the daily and weekly newspapers, 


and embrocations, all of 
(4) The same as of other 


dozens of liniments 
about equal value. 
men. 

RECORDER.—The score for each of the associa- 
tions of the A. A. U. was: Metropolitan Associa- 
tion, 16 firsts, 13 seconds and 11 thirds—130 
points. New England Association, 1 first, 2 
seconds and 3 thirds—14 points. Central Asso- 
ciation, 2 seconds and 2 thirds—8 points. 
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This Lady "4 
isis die positively declares B rai n Wo rke rs 


Never used pronounce 


en te s VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC 
Brush Unequaled by anything in 
and Soap. Fortifying, Strengthening 


There are over 1,000,000 others who do and Refreshing 
USE and endorse them. e 
H H After using your Complexion-Brush B d d B 
Oily Sallow Skin for six weeks I have surprised my- O an ral n 
self ana my triends with a healthy complexion. 
H A lady sixty years old has succeeded in remov- s 
Wrinkles ing the wrinkles from her neck, and many other Mailed Free. 


adies have caused them to disappear from their faces by 
using our Complexion-Brush regularly. Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Development A handsome neck is one of the principal Portraits 
points of beautyin woman. A lady tells us 
«ftatriend who has developed a thin,spare neck to one of round- OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


ness and beauty by the regular use of our Complexion-brush. 


i It will be found a luxury by both old and 
For Bathing young. THE FLAT-ENDED TEETH by their Beneficial and Agreeable. 


a . . . mM 
compact arrangement remove the dead cuticle, increasing Every Test Proves Reputation. 


ott BOD ay Cn eseuLLy Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
Bailey’s Congienton Soap, toc. (by mail 12c.) At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion-Brush, 5vc. 


Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner, toc. MARIANI & CO., 


For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 62 W. 16th St., New York. 


Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 
C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mixture 
Smoking 


es | IMPRESSED 
c N Xe), ON THE MEMORY 
The Finest Leaf’ “We could not ‘ at j j 
Rrascco gun sed es the gual that Pond’s Extract is without 
sumptuous an seduce if sige equal for relieving pain, and 
be found in any part vB A 202. Trial Package that No other remedy should 
me % Seg be accepted ds “just as good. 
one 7 TARBURG BRQS. ay ‘e Invaluable for Wounds, Bruises, Cuts, Sore 
eS BALTIMORE MD. Ge Feet, Lame Muscles, also for Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Rheumatism, Inflammation and 
Hemorrhages. 
Accept nothing as “just as good.’’ Pond’s 
Extract cures ; imitations do not. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutiNG. 
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“WILD ENGLAND To-ray, AND THE WILD LIFE 
In It,” by C. J. Cornish, is the work of a student 
of nature, who would find a lifetime of pleasure 
ina desert. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
he has found abundance of matter to observe 
and record on the many shores, woods and semi- 
wild tracts in which England, common belief to 
the contrary notwithstanding, is exceedingly 
rich. From the Culver cliffs of the Isle of Wight, 
the last home of the peregrine falcon, he crosses 
to the water fowl of Poole Harbor, the swannery 
of Abbotsbury, and the primitive fishing life of 
Christchurch Harbor: all within sight of the 
American wharf at Southampton. Thence he 
travels to, and lingers long in, the great Down- 
lands of Wiltshire, the country of ++ the Great 
White Horse ;”) to White’s Selborne, and many 
another haunt beloved of the naturalist; and. 
finally, to the Yorkshire Fens. Of all these dis- 
tricts he displays a knowledge that only long 
residence and observation could attain, and 
writes with glowing sympathy. Many a weary 
and worn traveler, secking rest and change, 


would find «Wild England of To-day” a better 


investment than Baedeker, and a study of its 
haunts more profitable than many a foreign city. 


‘Joan Haste.” by H. Rider Haggard, is not 
one of the author’s triumphs. He is out of his 
clement in cold, limited and conventional En- 
gland. In the harness of the commonplace, 
every-day life his pen becomes like unto his sub- 
ject. The incidents. characters. intrigues and 
amours of the remote Norfolk coast village were 
fitted admirably for the pen of a George Elliott, 
but not of the creator of “She.” ‘King Solo- 
mon’s Mines.” and ‘Allan Quartermain.” In 
clothing the weird traditions and reinvigorating 
the long-since past of nigh-forgotten nations, his 
unrestricted and redundant imagination finds a 
natural scope, forbidden it by the very subject 
and environment of ‘Joan Haste.” We cannot 
afford to have the eye that sees the vision of the 
ancient glories screwed down to the study of 
social tadpoles. The illustrations are worthy of 
a vetter subject. 


“LITTLE Rivers,” by Henry Van Dyke, is in- 
deed what its author claims, ‘* A book of essays 
on profitable idleness,” for the rich treasure of 
content is the reward of all who read it. The 
singularity of the author is not that he visited 
so many and such delightful resorts,— they are 
the common property of every traveler; but in 
the frame of mind in which he enters upon the 
enjoyment of them;an ardent angler, a keen 
lover and observer of nature, a charming com- 
panion, a philosopher, guide and friend. It is 
given to few pens to combine so many excellen- 
cies as are embalmed in what the author describes 





as ‘“*A handful of rustic variations on the old 
tune of ‘Rest and be Thankful,’ a record of un- 
conventional travel, a pilgrim’s scrip, with a few 
bits of blue-sky philosophy in it.” So the author 
explains his intentions in setting out, and fairly 
warns the reader that, if he be what Izaak Walton 
describes as a ‘‘ severe, sour-complexioned man,” 
this book is not likely to meet with his approval. 
But, on the other hand, “if you are for plain 
pleasures, and informal company, and friendly 
observations on men and things (and a few true 
fish stories), then you may find something here 
not unworthy your perusa}.”’ 


** ROLAND CASHEL,” by Charles Lever, a novel 
of adventure. Lever founded a school, or rather 
he was a school, for in the realm of military ro- 
mance and adventure, of the true Hibernian type, 
he had no peer and has had no follower. ‘Harry 
Lorrequer,”’ ‘¢ Charles O’Malley,”’ «‘ Jack Hinton ”’ 
and ‘¢Tom Burke” were the fascinating mixtures 
of adventure and fun that for fifty years estab- 
lished Lever’s claim to a place in literature, and 
have made welcome the superb republication to- 
day of the series of his works of which «“ Roland 
Cashel”’ is the latest volume.‘ Phiz’s”’ illustra- 
tions add to the interest and are no less welcome 
than Lever’s quaint exuberance. 


‘INMATES OF My HovusE AND GARDEN,” by 
Mrs. Brightwen. The realm of the author's ob- 
servation has been limited in area, but is wide in 
sympathy and has been carefully studied. The 
domestic pets and migrant birds have been to 
their owner a source of boundless pleasure. Wecan 
not all hope to be so favorably circumstanced as 
the happy occupant of Great Stansted Grove, but, 
be the opportunity ever so restricted, we can all, 
by the minute study of the life within our obser- 
vation, draw from the same well-spring of pleas- 
ure as the author of *‘Inmates of My House and 
Garden.” 


‘© THE COLONIAL CAVALIER; OR, SOUTHERN LIFE 
BEFORE THE REVOLUTION,” by Maud Wilder 
Goodwin, is a praiseworthy reconstruction from 
authentic sources of the life, surroundings, habits, 
sports, virtues and vices of that important factor 
in the development of the national character, 
the Cavalier.” The mere enumeration of the 
contents of this exceedingly meritorious book is 
an incentive to its study, for who will not be in- 
terested in the Cavalier’s ‘« Home,” his “ Sweet 
hearts and Wives,” his ‘¢ Amusements.” his «* Man 
Servants and Maid Servants,” his ‘¢Church”’ and 
Education.” The author modestly disclaims any 
pretensions to have written a history, which may 
be true, but the side door she has opened may be 
even more valuable than some of the more pre- 
tentious and ponderous so-called histories. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OurtinG. 








AN ARGUMENT. 

PARISHIONER: Do you think there is any valid 
objection to fishing on Sunday? 

Pastor: I do. A man who goes fishing on 
Sunday often finds it very difficult to tell the 
truth on Monday.—77ruth. 

THAT'S WHY. 

«Do you know,” he was saying, ‘‘that I never 
can keep my head under water when I go swim- 
ming? I’ve tried and tried.” 

‘Perhaps you don’t try long enough,”’ she said, 
in an absent-minded way, and he is still wonder- 
ing what she meant.—Detroit Free Press. 

ANTIQUE. 

Epitor : You say you wrote that joke yourself ? 

Joxist: Yes, sir. 

Epiror: You don’t really look it, young man, 
but you must be about 325 years old.—.Wodes ana 
Fabrics. 


‘« THERE !”’ said Mr. Johones, after a labored 
explanation of why he had stayed out so late; 
‘“‘T hope that is satisfactory.” ‘‘It is more than 
satisfactory,”’ Mrs. Johones told him ; ‘it is sim- 
ply beautiful.” —/ndianapolis Fournal. 


THE cigars had been lighted and the bottle had 
been corked, when the traveling man abruptly 
asked his seat mate, ‘‘What business are you 
in?” 

‘“*Tam a United States Senator,” was the an- 
swer, in a large, impressive voice. 

‘¢Er—what line—whiskey, silver, or collars 
and cuffs ?”—W. Y. Herald. 

NEW HISTORY. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: ‘And why did 
Adam and Eve have to leave the garden of Eden? 
Tommy, can you tell ?” 

Tommy: ‘‘Yes’m; the Lexow Committee got 
after em.” — Fudge. 


««Jones, I see is back from his vacation.” 

‘How long was he gone?” 

‘*He doesn’t know; says he can recall only 
five days clearly.” —Chicago Record. 


‘“‘Ah, Professor, what a charming collection 
of stuffed birds you have here! Where did you 
get them from?” ‘Oh, that is quite simple. I 


~ have been collecting them for years from the 


worn-out hats of my daughters.” —Zur Lrheiter- 
ung. 


“It’s hard to tell just what the public wants,” 
said the theatre manager, with a sigh. 

“It hasn’t struck me that way,” replied the 
treasurer; ‘‘it seems painfully easy to me, In 
nine cases out of ten it wants its money back.” 
—Washington Star. , 

POINTS. 

Prosperity is like bread buttered on both sides. 
It must be handled carefully to avoid a mess.— 
Truth. 


When prosperity brings a man to grief, it isn’t 
the fault of prosperity.—77ruth. 


‘¢So you are having your house re-decorated, 
Mr. Hawkins?” ‘Yes; the workmen began last 
week.”” ‘Are you making radical changes?” 
‘“‘Yes—very.” ‘‘What is to be the main feature 
of the new house?” ‘*You—if you'll consent.” 
— Bazar. 


RowLey: When you wish to convince a. man 
that you are a good fellow, you must appeal to 
his stomach rather than to his head. 

SuRFACE: That’s true. A fellow convinced 
me last night. His reasons were so powerful I 
was completely overcome.— 77uth. 


«¢So you think lam drinking too much?” 
‘¢No, but I think you will kill yourself if you 
keep on.” —Life. 
A SEASIDE MARTYR. 
The girl stood on the burning sand, 
She was a summer hit ; 
The reason she was standing there ? 
It was too hot to sit.—Boston Courier. 


And you have “felt this way for 
several days? H’m! _ Let me see your tongue. 

PATIENT: It’s no use, doctor; no tongue can 
tell how I suffer.—Soston Transcript. 


PHYSICIAN : 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is a Very 
Old Story 


That cannot be told again and seem new 
from the mouth of a new 
story-teller. 


¥ 


Wibat True Sportsman will ever tire of hearing the experiences of a fellow sportsman, 


even though he himself has seen larger game, caught finer fish or sailed rougher seas? 


So Do Twice Told Tales always seem new from the pen of a new writer, and the 


last month of a year’s subscription to Outing is as fresb as the first. 
Itis... 


A Gift that keeps the Lustre 


Of newness for twelve montbs and is a continual reminder of the donor 


and can be purchased with little trouble at a small expense. 


x * ¥ 


Special Offers which we make 


to our readers this month. 


We wil] send you, free of charge, a copy of “Rancho Del Muerto,” by Capt. Chas. King, and 
———— other stories, cloth bound, 350 pages, fully illustrated, if you will subscribe now (for 
one year at $3.00) and mention this notice. 


We will begin your subscription with the October number (the first number of the new 
————_ volume) to expite December, 1896,—fifteen months, for the regular subscription 
price, $3.00. 


Wie will enter your name from October, 1895, to December, 1896, and 
———— send you the last volume, neatly bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gold stamping, for $4.00. 


The Outing Publishing Co. 
Rew Work. 
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Savnan River 
ives pleasure To all concerned~ 


THE ONE WHO GIVES IT Knows 
that if is the standard 
in High Crt Silverware. 


THE ONE WHO RECEIVES IT knows 
that both in material 
and workmanship it 
15 the best. 


Many new and beau- 
Tiful designs are now 
ready for your inspect- 
lon. These have been 
in brocess of manu - 
facture during the pagh 
year esbectally for the 
Holiday Season. 
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ODDS 


Why remain in this chilling atmosphere, rail- 
ing against the pranks of Boreas, if you possess 
the means and time for a winter tour; or why 
journey Eastward and brave the dreary passage 
across the Atlantic at such an unfavorable 
season? The Old World’s ways are travel worn; 
its scenes and sounds have lost that wondrous 
charm of novelty which once delighted you, and 
your flight Europewards from frost and snow is 
all in vain, save you be content with the narrow 
confines of the too familiar Riviera. Why not 
turn to sunny Mexico, by its natural approach, 
the sea? Take the Ward Line steamer and 
follow the footsteps of Cortez. 

Or, if not Mexico, then turn southward, by the 
Atlas Line, to near-by Jamaica. There a sunny 
land of lovely blooms and fragrant breezes, of 
greenest woods and limpid waters, awaits you. 
A grandly picturesque land, bearing every form 
and tint that the wondrous hand of.Nature blends 
in her masterpieces, and there the tourist may 
tind not only comfort but sport and pastime, and 
a welcome so warm that winter lingers but as a 
memory. 


SCIENCE divided the ages of man’s successive 
evolution by the nature of the material he 
brought into subjection, to meet his wants; the 
stone age, the bronze age, the iron age are three 
main stages in the march of progress. So mod- 
ern comfort and health may be measured off by 
the three stages, the wooden, the iron and the 
brass bedstead. For house, camp, club, yacht 
or hotel they are alike, indispensable, and their 
absence marks a lack of appreciation of the 
means at hand to secure a maximum of pleasure 
and health, at a mininum of cost. Naturally, 
their use has become nigh universal, and upon 
them, the ingenuity, skill and artistic feeling of 
our best mechanics and designers have been lav- 
ished. The Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Com- 
pany’s catalogue, of New York, sent free, indi- 
cates this. 


HEALTH culture is moving along the lines of 
nature, aided by mechanics, and to aid the ex- 
pansion of the lungs by internal instead of ex- 
ternal exercise is the object of an invention of 
the Rev. J. T. Wilhide, by a breathing tube 
which he calls the Exhaler. It is in reality a 
lung gymnasium, as the use of it will widen 
and strengthen every one of the six million air 
cellsin the lungs, whether diminished by tubercle 
or not, increase their activity and strengthen the 
elasticity of their tissue, while the fatty tissue 
in the interstices is removed, making consump- 
tion almost impossible. It is sold for the inventor 
by the Health Culture Company. 


IN camp or afloat, cocoa or chocolate are in 
their special fields of usefulness, and are as 
popular to-day as when, a century and a quarter 
ago, the house of Baker started on their career, 
gathering in. the extraordinary collection of 
medals and diplomas awarded at the great inter- 
national and other exhibitions in England and 
America. ‘The high degree of perfection which 
the company has attained in its manufactured 


AND ENDS. 


products is the result of long experience com- 
bined with an intelligent use of the new forces 
which are constantly being introduced to in- 
crease the power and improve the quality of 
production, and cheapen the cost to the con- 
sumer. 


To commend any sporting goods bearing the 
mark of the famous Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., of New Haven, Conn., is almost superfluous. 
That best of all tests, hard and long service, has 
proved the superiority of Winchester arms and 
amunition. Sportsmen will find the Winchester 
paper shells to be correctly loaded and reliable 
In every way, as is attested by trap-shots and 
shotgun experts throughout the country. The 
company is now paying particular attention to 
smokeless powder cartridges, which areas good 
as modern skill can produce. See advertisement 
in this issue. 


THE tire is the crucial point in the cycle of to- 
day, and upon it is lavished the ingenuity of in- 
ventors and manufacturers. There are, of course, 
tires and tires and amongst them all the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company’s claims a 
high place for its methods. Their +‘art book’”’ on 
tires is well worthy of perusal and can be had in 
exchange for ten cents. 


THE tire that commends itself to racers, and 
the fabric of which is the same in road and track 
machines, is the Palmer. It holds the world’s 
10-mile road record, the world’s 1-mile tandem, 
the American 100-mile road, twenty-two cen- 
turies, and innumerable lesser events. The sell- 
ing agents are The Columbia Rubber Works Co. 


THE Atlanta Exposition has introduced cycling 
to a fruitful soil, and the wheel in the future will 
blossom with Southern rapidity and in palatial 
surroundings. Mr. H. C. Palmer's report, though 
glowing, is by no means exaggeration. When 
the Exposition closes, the Cycling Club will be 
one of the evidences of its vivifying powers. 


THE repeating rifle that has been.exclusively 
selected for the German and Austrian armies, 
when sporting finished, may well be called ‘* The 
Rifle of the Period.” Send to Hermann Boker 
& Co. for circular descriptive of the Haenel Re- 
peating Rifle, Mannlicher system. It will inter- 
est you. 


THE very thing! What can delight the rising 
generation, either boys or girls, like a pair of 
skates? And be they Barney & Berry’s, they 
carry with them an assurance of safety and qual- 
ity that amounts to confidence. 





Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
. . » American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 
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HY are Oriental made goods so much more beautiful and artistic than the 
MY products of the Western World, and why do they possess that indescriba- 
ble beauty so apparent to all observers ? 

The answer to this question is not very far to seek, when we consider the pe- 
culiarities of Oriental workmen. 

In the first place, time is nothing to the Oriental—he is incapable of under- 
standing the value attached to it by his bustling competitor of the Western World. 

Secondly, the Oriental workman is an artist rather than a mechanic, a hand 
workman instead of a machine worker, and a seeker after the beautiful and poetical 
in life, and this love of the beautiful and artistic he seems to impart to his wares, 
as they daily grow to completion under his skillful touch. 

And lastly, the Oriental’s skill in his particular calling or trade is inherited 
as well as acquired. Probably, for centuries before him, his ancestors have been 
engaged in manufacturing the same goods in the same way. No wonder, then, 
that in some instances the skill of the Eastern workman is just as miraculous as is 
that of his brother, the conjurer or sleight of hand performer. 

Knowing these things, we were not surprised to be informed by Messrs. A. A. 
Vantine & Co., 877 and 879 Broadway, New York, who are said to be the largest 
dealers in fhe world in Oriental goods, that the many beautiful and useful manu- 
factures of Japan, China, India, Turkey and Persia are continually increasing in 
popularity as they become better known to the American public. 

At this particular season of the year, when the beautiful gyastom of receiving 
and giving gifts is so greatly interesting our readers, a visit t6 Vantine’s and. an 
inspection of their magnificent stock will amply repay any one for the slight 
trouble involved. Porcelains, Bric-A-brac and Bronzes, Embroideries, Oriental 
Silks, Oriental Furniture, Ivory Carvings, Furnishings and Hangings, East India 
Silverware, Oriental Jewelry, Cushions, Curios, Rugs and Carpets, Antique 
Armor and Weapons, Table Ware, Vases, Teas, Coffees, Condiments, Confections 
and a thousand and one other things Oriental, are here in all their glory. 

For the convenience of those who are unable to call at their stores, the Messrs. 
Vantine issue each month a handsome illustrated magazine—Vantine’s Monthly— 
devoted entirely to the interest of Oriental Goods and other subjects. It is sent 
free for the asking. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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